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PREFACK 

So far as I know, tbis is the first attempt that 
has been made to eclit a * popular' edition of any 
part of Lucretius. I am well aware of the diffi- 
culty of tbe task and also of tbe reasons wby 
tbe autbor bas bitberto been little read at scbools. 
But, coDsidering bis greatness as a poet, as weU 
as tbe fact tbat a knowledge of Lucretius is 
absolutely indispensable to a rigbt understanding 
of Vergil, I tbink tbat tbis is to be regretted. 

For tbe benefit of tbose wbo merely wish to 
acquaint themselves or tbeir pupils witb the style 
and manner of Lucretius, witbout adventuring 
£ax on bis pbilosopby, I have given a list of 
selections, amounting to about 1100 lines and em- 
bracing witbout doubt some of the finest poetry 
which can be found in any language. Almost 
all of these passages I have myself read with 
a Sixth Form, and tbe subject certainly seemed 
to be popular and called forth considerable in- 
terest. 



Ti FBEFAGE. 

I have to acknowledge in the first place my 
obligations to Dr H. A. J. Munro for allowing me 
to make free use of his admirable edition and 
translation, as well as for most kindly giving me 
his opinion on various points which I submitted 
to him. I am aiso much indebted to Prof. Sellar's 
brilliant accounts of Lucretius and Vergil, to the 
Histories of Latin Literature of Messrs Cruttwell 
and Simcox, to M. Constant Martha's charming 
work 'Le poeme de Lucrece': also to a little 
book on 'Epicureanism' by Mr Wallace (pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K.), Mr Mallock*s 'Lucretius* 
(Ancient Classics iox English Keaders), a pamphlet 
by Prof. Veitch, &c. The translation in Bohn's 
series ('in prose by Watson and in verse by 
Good*) has been useful occasionally. 

Besides these, I need scarcely mention that 
I have made constant reference to Lachmann s 
great edition of Lucretius and Conington's of 
Vergil. 

As regards Grammars, I have referred chiefly 
to Kennedy*s ^Public School Latin Grammar': 
occasionally to Roby. 

I have intentionally given a large amount of 
analysis. Where the argument is simple a running 
analysis is given in the text, while the more in- 
tricate passages are fuUy analysed in the notes. 

Li deciding upon the Text I have found great 
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difficulty. For the most part I have followed 
Munro, but in a few cases I have retumed to 
the order and readings of the MSS. I have 
omitted altogether lines which seem to be hope- 
lessly corrupt (mentioning them in the notes), 
and in a few cases — where it seems certain that 
lines have been lost — ^the conjectures of Lach- 
mann, Munro, &c. are introduced into the text in 
italics, in order to give a consecutive sense. 

J. H. W. L. 

September, 1884. 
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xii LIFE OF LUCEETIUS. 

the insolence o£ Clodius and the terForism of tlie first 
triumvirate were at their height. No wonder then 
that he prays Yenus to ask Mars for peace and 
says that ' it is impossible to give f ull heed to philo- 
sophy in the time of one's native land's distress': 
that he inveighs bitterly against the lust for empire 
and magnificence as the worst curses of mankind. 

It is probable that the poot himself was of noble 
descenty for the Lucretii Tricipitini were an ancient 
and distinguished family in the early history of Kome, 
and this supposition is supported bj the tone in which 
he addresses Memmius, to whom he dedicates his 
poem, and by the confident, naj even dictatorial air 
which he carries throughout. 

The tradition of liis insanity, alluded to by Jerome, 
is a yery remarkable one, and for us a special interest 
has been given to it by the fact that Tennyson has 
made it the basis of a bcautif ul poem. Possibly it may 
be an inf erence f rom the character of his writings, for 
De Quincey thought that 'the unrelieved intcnsity 
of the work shows symptoms of that morbid strain of 
mind which passes readily into insanity', while the 
vivid description of horrible dreams and apparitions in 
the 4th book reads almost like a persoual experience. 
Ko doubt it is true that Lucretius was a man who 
stood apart from his fellows in feeling and temper, 
and it has even been said that the highest genius 
is always a form of madness. But although we havo 
no certain grounds for forming a judgment, most 
persons, I think, who read the 'De Natura' witb 
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any care or appreciation will be apt to draw a con- 
clusion the very opposite of De Quincey^s. There 
are few productions of the intellect of man of which 
it can more truly be said that 'the power of sus- 
tained feeling and consistent thought shows sanitj of 
genius and strength of understanding'. 

Jerome's statement that the poem was edited by 
Cicero is open to grave doubt. Cicero, writing to 
his brother (ad Q. Fr. ii. 1 1) *, four months after the 
death of Lucretius, implies that both had read the 
poem. He speaks of it in connexion with a similiar 
work on Empedocles, a philosopher whom Lucretius 
in many respects put before him as a modeL No 
doubt Cicero himself was strongly opposed to the 
Epicurean system, since it tended to produce the 
type of character — the selfish indifference and with- 
drawal from active life — ^which he regarded as most 
£Eital to the well-being of Kome. In various passages 
— e.g. Tusa i 21 and ii 3 — he speaks of the school 
with contempt. On the other hand we know that 
he was intimate with the leading Epicureans at Bome, 
and moreover we find Lucretius borrowing largely 
from Cicero's Aratea, while a number of passages may 

^ Lucreti poemata ut scribU ita sunt — multis luminihus 
ingenii : multa^e tamen artis, Sed cum veneris, virum te putabo 
H Salluttii Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putdbo. Tamen 
moBt here mean ' and eyen '; virum a man, i.e. a hard worker; 
hominem a human being. Some editors insert non before either 
wnUUis or multae, Multae tamen artis si eum inveneris is also 
soggested. 

L. C 
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be quoted from Cicero which very closely resemble 
Lucretius^ Some suppose that the editor alludcd 
to by Jerome is Quintus Cicero, but this is im- 
probable. 

Other passages in which Lucretius is mentioned by 
name are the following : — 

Ovid, Am. L 15, 23 

Carmina sublimU tunc sunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies, 

Statius, SHv. iL 7, 76 

Docti furor arduus Lucreti. 

Quintilian describes him a& *an elegant writer on 
his own subject, but difficult*. Tacitus speaks of 
critics who preferrcd him to VergiL Horace — ^who 
was an Epicurean of a very different type — ^no doubt 
alludes to him in S. i v. 101 — deoa didici securum 
agere aevom — as probably does Yergil in the famous 
passage in which he describes the physical philosopher 
(Georg. il 490—492) 

Felix gui potuit causas cognoscere rerum 
Atque metm omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjedt pedibus strepitumque Acherontii avari, 

1 Martha (Appendix, p. 351) quotes several very close 
parallels between Gic. de Fin. 1. 14 — 28 aud 31, aud varions 
lines in Lucr. AIso a remarkable allusion in Tusc. 1. 21 : 
Soleo saepe mirari nonnullorum insolentiam philosophorum, 
qui naturae cognitionem admirantur^ ejusque inventori et prin- 
cipi gratias exsultantes agunt^ eumque venerantur ut deum: 
liberatos enim se per eum dicunt gravissimis dominisy terrore 
sempitemo, Cp. Lacr. i. 62 — 79, iii. 9 — 15 {divina mente 
coorta), 1042—1044. 
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For any fiirther information of a personal nature 
abqjit Lucretius we must go to his poem, all the avail- 
able hints in which are most ingeniously worked out 
by Prof. Sellar. From it we gather that he was a 
man of a most eamest and enthusiastio temper^, 
with a profound admiration for the great men of the 
past*; gifbed with remarkable powers of observation 
and a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
especially in her remoter and less frequented scenes 
as well as in her grandeur and immensity. His 
similes are taken from fields and woods and moun- 
tains, from sailing, riding, hunting. He had travelled 
and seen Hhe pomp and pageantry of great armies"'. 
Again, although ' non-intervention ' in politics was 
the creed of his philosophj, it would seem that he 
had witnessed from near at hand and grieved over 
— ^perhaps suffered in — the disorders of the dreadful 
dajs in which he lived*. Finally, there are various 
passages which indicate that he had had consider- 
able experience of the ways of women, and the con- 
clusions he draws are by no means favourable to the 
sex^ 

^ iii. 28: HU ibi me rebtu quaedam divina voluptas 
Perdpit atque Tiorror, 
Cp. i. 140—145, and 921 foU. 

« See esp. iii. 1024—1052. Also i. 117—119 (Ennius), 
716—739 (Empedodes), &o. 

» ii. 40—43. * iii. 70—86. » Latter part of Bk. iv. 
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The suhject of tJie poem * De Rerum Watura? 

The poem of Lucretius is remarkable and almost 
nnique as an attempt to expound in verse a com- 
plete system of philosophy — that of Epicurus. This 
system embraces both Ethics — ^the science of human 
action, and Physios — ^the science of nature. Both 
sides are set forth by Lucretius, but with this differ- 
ence, that the physical theory occupies the main body 
of the poem, while the ethical teaching is given 
chiefly in digressions and parentheses, these being 
usually, as might be expected, the passages in which 
,the highest level of poetry is reached. Before at- 
tempting to discuss the philosophy of Lucretius it 
will be convenient to give a short analysis of the 
whole poem. 

In Book /., afber an invocation of Yenus and a 
prayer for peace, with a dedication of the poem to 
* Memmius and a eulogy of Epicurus, he declares his 
intention to explain the Naiu/re and Origin of ikingn^ 
with a special purpose, namely to deliver men firom 
the Bondage of Beligion (illustrated by the story of 
Iphigeneia). 
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(102) But it is also necessary to deliver men from 
the Fecur of Death and Torment, and therefore the 
NfUure of the SovZ must be made clear, as well as 
the System of the Heavem and Ea/rth and the Nature 
of Dreams and Apparitions, 

(136) Next he speaks of the difficulty of the 
subject and the inadequacj o£ the Latin language. 

(146) Having thus given an outline of his whole 
work he proceeds to account for the origin of the 
universe by setting forth the Atomic Theorj/, which 
Epicurus had borrowed from Democritus. The two 
great laws of Nature — ^that nothing is derived from, 
or reduced to nothing — are stated, and the nature of 
the atoms is expoimded. Although invisible, they 
are etemal and solid : indivisible, though theoretically 
eonsisting of parts. Thus they limit the subdivision 
of things and maintain the constancy of species. 

(329) Besides atoms there is Void: otherwise 
there could be no motion. But there is no third 
thing: all things else are Properties or Accidents of 
these two. 

(635) Next he examines and criticizes the physi- 
cal theories of the pre-Socratic philosophers, mention- 
ing bj name Heraclitus, Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 
He displays considerable animosity towards Hera- 
clitus, but bestows high praise on Empedocles, although 
he dissents from his views. At line 693 the important 
doctrine is stated that the evidence of the senses is to 
be believed and that they are our only criterion of 
truth. 
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(921) Afber a digression on the greatness of the 
theme he argues that space and matter are both 
infinite, and argaes against the idea of centripetal 
force and the exiutence of Antipodes. 

Book IL opens with a fine passage, describing the 
life of the true philosopher and setting forth the 
leading principle of Epicurean Ethics — that simple 
pleasures suffice for happiness, if they are fully en- 
joyed, that to be happy man necds not pomp, but 
only the absence of disturbing emotion. IleL*gious 
terrors and the fear of death are the great obstacles 
to the philosophic life, and these are banished by a 
knowledge of nature, not by wealth or grandeur. 

(62) Resuming his discussion of the atoms, Lucr. 
speaks of their motiomy including the curious theory 
of the swerve, which enables them to combine and 
makes Freedom of Will possible: (333) then of their 
shapes, to illustrate which he introduces a very pathe- 
tic passage on the cow losing her calf (352 — 370); 
and also the fine description of the myth of Cybele 
and the true nature of the Gods (600 — 660). 

(721) Next he argues that tho atoms have no 
colour or other sensible qualities, and do not them- 
selves possess sensation. It is their shapes, motions, 
and arrangement which are all-important. 

(1023) Then, with a kind of an apology for its 
boldness, he introduces the theory that there are other 
worlds than ours, and appJies it to prove that the 
Gods have no care for man. 

(1105) The book concludes with a pessimistic 
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passage which argues that as our world has gradually 
grown, so likewise will it decay: and that there are 
signs in the world ah*eady that the process of dissolu- 
tion has begun. 

Book III. commences with the praise of Epicurus 
and a description of the quiet abodes of the Gods. 
The subject of the book is the nature qf the sovl: its 
object to ddiver m&rifrom thefear of death and tor- 
ment, 

(94) He discusses the sours composition, ad- 
mitting the limited character of his knowledge by 
making one of its four elements nameless and un- 
known. He closely connects mind and soul together 
and makes them both corporeal. 

(417) Then foUow a large number of arguments 
to prove that the soul is mortal. 

(831) The book concludes with a magnificent 
passage declaring the view we ought to take of death, 
and allegorizing the tales of the torments of Tartarus, 
80 as to make them the expression of various moral 
truths. This passage, together with the opening of 
Book II., gives us a complete view of the theory of 
life propounded by Epicurus and Lucretius. 

Book IV. gives Lucretius' theory of vision and 
the nature of dreams and apparitions. It concludes 
with a passage on the passion of love. 

Book V. argues that the world was not divinely 
created and is mortal: describes how the worlds, 
animals and men were formed : the nature of the sun 
and moon and eclipses. The latter part traces in 
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detail the progress of civilization, with the discovery 
o£ language, the metals and the various arts, and the 
first beginnings of religious worship. 

Book VL describes and accounts for various phe- 
nomeua — ^thunder and lightning, clouds, rain, rain- 
bows, earthquakes, volcanoes, the Nile's rising, Avema, 
the coldness of wells in summer, the magnet It con- 
cludes with a theory of disease, illustrated by a fine 
description of the plague at Athens. This book ap- 
pears to be unfinished, and there are many signs that 
the Vth and Vlth books were not revised hj their 
author. 



Eihies, It appears from this sketch that we have in Lucre- 
tius an exposition of both the ethics and the physics 
of Epicurus. We will consider the ethical side first. 
Epicureanism was a system not calculated to form 
great or heroic characters, but in the form in which it 
was taught by its f ounder it was in no way an ignoble 
or degrading philosophy. 'Happiness', said Epicurus, 
'dependsupon pleasure: no legitimate desire should 
be lefb unsatisfied : but the pleasures which are requi- 
site to happiness are of the simplest kind and should 
be confined within the narrowest limits.' 

"When Epicums to the world had taught 
That pleaBure was the highest good, 
His life he to his doctrines brought, 
And in a garden's shade his homble pleasnre sought.*' 

It was a self-regarding system, which did not teach 
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self-sacrifice or self-abnegation, which made a man 
consider rather liis own individual happiness and per- 
fection than the advantage of his kind. Epicurus 
himself stood aloof from politics, and the circum- 
stances of his time — a time when Athens had ceased 
to have any existence as a really independent state — 
were like those of Lucretius in that they tended to 
disoourage any man of character and ability f rom 
engaging in public affairs : nevertheless Lucretius, 
as we see from more than one passage, was 'too 
mueh the patriot to be completelj the Epicurean', e.g. 
i.41, 

Nam negue nos agere Jioc patriai tempore iniquo 
Possumu» aequo animo, nec Memmi clara propago 
Talibue in rehus communi desse aaluti, 

Cp. ii 641—643. 

As regards Epicurus himself, it is probable that 
few men more loveable, few more calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm in a devoted band of followers, have ever 
lived. It was said of him that ' he held whole cities 
enthralled by the siren-chains of his eloquonce', while 
his letters and his will show a tender thoughtfulness 
and consideration for his friends, and especially for 
the young and helpless among them. Lucretius seems 
to have shared the devotion which he inspired in his 
own contemporaries — a devotion which led them to 
regard him almost as a god upon earth. 

Epicurus was a sceptic and atheist and Lncretius 
follows him here, but with a difference. The religion 
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of Rome consisted for the most part of a dreary round 
o£ meaningless ceremonial, and in the age of Lucretius 
it had lost all liold upon th^ higher classes of Koman 
society : as a moral principle it was absolutely desti- 
tute of value or significance. The religion of Greece 
on the other hand was in itself pleasing and beautiful, 
although it too had fallen into discredit. Thus Lucre- 
tius displays an intensity of indignation and repulsion 
which is absent in his master. £ut both agree in 
denying that the Gods had anything to do with the 
creating, or have any concem in the goveming of the 
world. They profess to believe in the existence of 
Gods, but as beings who by the very condition o£ 
their existence stand apart from the world and the 
affairs o£ men. 

No doubt the circumstances of their times tended 
to force upon them both this denial of divine pro- 
vidence, just as Lucan* refused to believe that the Gods 
could care for man, since they had allowed the liberty 
o£ Kome to be destroyed on the field of Pharsalia, and 
Claudian' felt tempted to be an atheist, when, like 
the Psalmist, he *saw the ungodly in great pros- 
perity'. 

In what way Epicurus and Lucretius came to 

1 Phars. vii. 447. 

« In Euf. i. 12 

Sed quum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspiceremj laetosque diu florere nocentes 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
JUligio, 
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think that they had proved their point by setting 
forth the atomic philosophy is not obvious. Any 
such system only carries the problem a little further 
back. K the universe is made up of Atoms and Void, 
the question still remains how the Atoms and Yoid 
and necessary forces came to exist at alL The only 
arguments to be found in Lucretius, which bear di- 
rectly on the question, are that (i) if there is a multi- 
plicity of worlds, the Gods cannot rule them all at 
once*j (ii) that our world is too faulty and too un- 
justly govemed to be divine", and (iii) that it is 
beneath the dignity of the Gods, who *live easily', to 
superintend the trivial details of the universe and of 
human life ^ 

Again, Lucretius, like Epicurus, denies the im- 
mortality of the soul, but this with him does not 
mean at all the same as it would with us. Immor- 
tality was a doctrine held vaguely and uncertainly by 
the Koman world. A kind of instinct made men like 
Oicero and Seneca cling to the belief, but it was in no 
sense a creed of comfort. The f uture life was reserved 
for the *6lite of humanity'. Tacitus* only hints that 
there may be 'an abode for the spirits of the holy 
dead' to receive such an one as Agricola. The doc- 



1 ii. 1090—1104. 
« ii. 177—181 ; vi. 387 foll. 
» ii. 646 foll., 1093—1099; v. 146—194. 
4 Agr. zlvi. 1 8% quis piorum manibus locus, «t, ut sapieu' 
tibus pUicetf non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae anim^. 
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trine of f uture rewards for virtue and punisliments f or 
tdn was almost unknown (thougb. Yergil just hints at 
it*.) The sufferers in Tartarus were depicted as the 
defeated enemies of the Gods — ^giants and Titans 
— ^rather than as sinners. 

Thus, when we say that Lucretius was a sceptic, 
we must remember that it was no living and ennobling 
faith that he denied. The religion of his day, so far 
as it was believed at all, was a religion of terror, cal- 
culated only to depress and enslave the spirits of men: 
and 80 it camo to pass that he foimd a creed in a 
philosophj of unbelief, and adopted with all the fire 
and enthusiasm of an eamest and revei*ential mind the 
cold and negative system of Epicurus, setting it forth 
to the world as a panacea for the present ills of suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The following maxims, quoted from Epicurus*, 
make it plain how closely Lucretius has foUowed the 
ethical teaching of his master : — 

Epioubus. Lucbetius. 

You must be a bondman to phi- \ 
losophy if you wish to gain true >• i. 136 — 145. 
fireedom. / 

1 A. viil 666—670. 

> Much Hght was thrown on Epioareanism by tho discoyeries 
inade at Herculaneum at the beginning of the oentnry. An 
interesting accoont of these is given in an Essay on *EpicuruB' 
by Mr W. L. Courtney in the volume of Essays called 
* Hellenica * : also in Mr Wallaoe*s ' Epicoreanism', from which 
these ' maxims * are taken. i 
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£!picuBns. 

If ihon wilt make a man happy'' 
add not nnto his riches, but take 
away from his desires. 

Plain fare gives as mnch pleasnre 
as costly diet, when once the pain 
dne to want is removed, 

Thon mnst keep in mind that of 
desires some are natnral, some are 
gronndless : and that of the natnral 
Bome are necessary as well as natoral ; 
Bome are natoral only. 

By pleasnre we mean the absence 
of pain in the body and trouble in 
the mind. 

Tmst me, yonr words will sonnd 
grander in a common bed and rough 
coverlet. 

Death is nothing to ns, seeing) 
that when we are death is not yet, > 
and when death comes we are not. ) 



LnOBBTIUS. 



Leam betimes to die. 

It is absord to ron to death from 
weariness of life, when yonr style of 
life haa foroed you to ron to death. 



1 



Belieye that Ood is a being blessed ^^ 
and immortal. For verily there are 
Gods, and the knowledge of them is 
manifest, bnt they are not such as 
the mnltitade belieyes. 



Introdnction 
to Book n. 



iii. 838—842. 



iii. 1053 foU. 
Cp. iil 79, 
84. 



ii. 646—661, 
1093 and 4, 

&0. 
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We now pass on to consider the physical side of 
Epicureanism — the theory of Epicurus and Lucretius 
as to the origin of the universe, which is expounded 
in the first two books of Lucretius' poem. In order 
to understand it, it wiU be necessary to give a short 
sketch of the early history of physical philosophy in 
Greece^ 

The first school of Greek physicists was the lonic, 
Thia school for the most part derived the material 
world from a single principle or element, Thales 
from water, Anaodmenes from air, Anaximcmder (going 
a step f urther) from the conflict of contraries — heat 
and cold, moist and dry, <&c. — acting on a primitive 
undeveloped matter, whence arose motion, whereby 
the universe, men, and at last Gods were. gradually 
developed by a process of * Evolution'. 

Next came the school of Pythagoras^ with which 
we are not now concemed*. They were foUowed by 
the Eleatics, who asserted the unity of existence and 
resolved all things into an absolutely permanent 
'Being.' Xenophanes, the founder of the school, 
was the first to protest against the anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. Parmenides in an epio poem 
declared that Being is '^unbecome and imperishable, 
whole and sole, immutable and illimitable." He dis- 

* Abridged from Sohwegler's History of Philosophy, with 
some reference to Mr Mallock's *Lucretius* (Ancient Glassics 
for English Eeaders). See Lucr. L 635 — 920. 

» Their dootrine of Transmigration is alluded to i. 116, 
iii. 670. 
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tinguishes f rom it the world of sense and seeming, 
which he derives from two elements — fire and earth, 
or heat and cold. 

Heraclitu8 — called d o-icorcivos', *the dark* — in 
a work irtpi ^fyva-^m enunciated a doctrine the very 
opposite of ■ that of the Eleatics, TrdvTa p€i koI ovBkv 
/levei, all things are in a state of fiux or change; all 
is * Becoming \ nothing is. * Fire* was the principle 
from which he derived the universe, but not in the 
sense in which Thales or Anaximenes made water or 
air the primitive element. " All is exchanged for fire 
and fire f or all, as gold f or things and things f or 
gold/' he said, meaning probably that fire represents 
the change and transformation continually going on 
in this world: it is the symbol of *Becoming.' His 
fire is extinguished and again kindled, and thus it 
has been condensed into the material elements — air, 
water, earth. The soul itself is a fiery vapour, " The 
senses," he said, " cannot discem things truly, but they 
can so discem fire." The hostility which Lucretius 
displays towards Heraclitus is perhaps due to the fact 
that his doctrines had been to some extent adopted 
by the Stoics. 

Empedoclea of Agrigentum aimed at reconciling the 
Eleatic 'Being* and Heraclitic 'Becoming' in a 
poem Trepl ^vo-co)?. He assumed four etemal primal 
matters — the four elements, which were etemal and 
indestructible like the atoms of Epicurus. Two prin- 

^ Clarus oh ohscuram linguam i. 639. 
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ciples determined their relation and developement — 
* Friendship,' whereby they -virere maintained at unity, 
and * Strife/ whereby was formed the world of con- 
traries in which we live. Lucretius pays an eloquent 
tribute to him in i 716 foll., and borrows from him 
the theory that the mind is blood (iii. 43). 

Aruiocagords derived the universe from the mass 
of primitive constituents of things — ra ofuoiofiefy^ 
<rroi;(€td^the germs of things which were of the same 
nature as the things themselves. He is remarkable 
as having first introduced an immat^rial principle^ 
voxs — to set in order the chaos. Lucretius has used 
his language in many places, borrowing it partly from 
his pupil EuripideSy e.g. iL 991, 1022, &c, 

Erom the Atomists, Leucvppibs and DemocrUus^ 
Epicurus borrowed his explanation of the genesis of 
the universe. They derived it from immutable, im- 
material particles, having extension but indivisible, 
differing from each other only in size, shape and weight. 
Since they possessed no sensible qualities, the 'Be- 
coming' of things depended on their shapes, order 
and motions merely. Besides this Democritus strongly 
attacked the popular notions of the gods, the idea of 
whom he considered to be derived from atmospheric 
and stellar phenomena (cp. Lucr. i. 151 — 158). 

All these doctrines are asserted by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, but they deny the theory of dvdyKrf or 
absolute predestination, which was a natural corollary 
of the atomic system, introducing the 'Swerve* to 
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account for FreewilP. They also diflfer from the first 
atomists in making the number of different shapes of 
2i,UimafiniU\ 

Democritus is mentioned twice by Lucr. in Book 
m., once to refute his theory that body and mind lie 
in altemate layers", and again among the great ones 
of the earth whose having died should make us con- 
tent to die*. 

To the Stoic and Peripatetic schools Epicurus was 
Btrongly opposed. Thus in i 449 — 482 Lucr. denies 
the Stoic doctrine that Time has an independent 
existence, and that the states and properties of things 
are body: in iii. 94 /oll, that of the Peripatetics 
that the soul is a Harmony; and in a number of 
other passages he is probably alluding to these schools 
under cover of an indefinite 'they'.' The Stoics 
instead of discarding the popular religion had alle- 
gorized it, and hei^e too they were in opposition to 
Epicureanism, although we find traces of their 
influence in this direction in various passages of 
Lucretius". 

It is scarcely necessary to attempt to assess the 
value of the physical theories of Epicurus. They 
were not grounded on scientific methods, and were 
entirely unverified and unproved. "The entire 
foundation of the system is essentially defective and 

i ii. 21&— 293. > u. 478—621. 

» iii. 370 foU. * iii. 1039—1041. 

s i. 465, 782, 1053, &o. « u. 600-^660; iii. 978 foU. 

L. d 
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insecure....Its first pnnciples are crude, loose, and 
puerile....The method o£ Epicurus and Lucretius was 
Analogy, not Induction....Modem science interrog- 
ates Natnre with a view to showing how things are 
accomplished ; the science o£ Lucretius interrogated 
Nature with a view to showing how things might be 
acconiplished.'' 

His idea that the natural motion o£ matter is 
downwwrd^ shows us clearly the weakness o£ the 
£oundation on which his speculations rest. There can- 
not o£ course be any * up' or * down' in infinite space. 
He alludes to the theory of Antipodes existing only 
to reject it'. In his later books he mentions the 
true causes o£ eclipses" and o£ the Kile's risings* 
among a number o£ altemative hypotheses. The 
distinction o£ Mind and Matter, and the nature of 
Force or Energy are not understood by him. 

On the other hand it is remarkable how many 
principles are enunciated which are in ahnost entire 
accord with our present views. The great truth that 
matter is not destroyed but only changes its form* 
is very clearly stated by Lucretius. He has grasped 
the distinction between Body and Yoid^: he asserta 
the existenoe of other worlds than ours^, the constant 
motion of matter", <&c. His account o£ the growth 



1 ii. 184—216. » i. 1052—1082. 

» V. 761—770. * vi 712—737. 

« i. 216 foll. • i. 329 foU. 

7 ii. 1048—1089. 8 il 62 foU. 
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of civilization^ is interesting and in some respects 
valuable. 

We ought perhaps to bear in mind that Epicurus 
adopted the atomic theory merely as a means to an 
end. His main object was to prove that the gods 
did not create and do not govem the world, and for 
this purpose he found the theory of Democritus 
readj to his hand, and adopted it almost as it stood. 
Therefore we must not expect from him an original 
or closely reasoned out scientific system. 

The Umguage <md atyle, 

The style of Lucretius is harsh, but this was to 

some extent inevitable from the nature of his subject. 

He speaks with contempt of those who hold for true 

things 

Quae heUe tangere possunt 
AurU et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore 

(i. 643, 4). 

He also complains in more than one place of the in- 

adequacy of the Latin language to express Hhe 

obscure discoveries of the Greeks*.' On the other 

hand he prides himself on his cleamess, and says 

that he will lay the honey of his verses about the 

rim of the cup to induce his readers to drink the 

wormwood of philosophy'. He had to create for 

himself a philosophical vocabulary and a style, and 

1 V. 925— end. 

a i. 136—139, 831—833 ; iii. 268—261. 

» i 921—960. 
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tbe success he attained stamps him as the most 
original o£ Boman poets. 

But there is a great difiTerence in his treatment 
of the two parts of his subject. His exposition of 
the physica of Epicurus, remarkable as it is as an 
effort of genius (I might almost say as a 'tour de 
fo^ce'), is for the most part an exegesis in verse 
rather than poetry: but in the ethical passages and 
in his occasional digressions he of ten attains the very 
highest level of poetical expression. The wonderf ul 
force and directness of his language, the ^ividness of 
his images^, the lofty tone of enthusiasm which ani- 
iiiates him throughout, unite to make these passages 
wonderfuUy impressive: indeed it may weU be 
doubted whether the conclusion of the third book 
can be. equaUed in Latin poetry. Besides this he 
displays a genuine love of nature. It is true that 
his pictures of natural scenery are intended as ' dia- 
grams to iUustrate his phUosophy^' and it is also true 
that he does not regard nature in the way in which 
Wordsworth, or even the later Latin poets such as 
Ausonius and Glaudian, regarded her: but there are 
a large number of descriptions in his poem which 
show great powers of observation and indicate that 
much of his Ufe had been spent apart fi:om the 
haunts of men. 

^ e.g. snch ezpressiond as pingere teUurii gremium ii. 375. 
aurea pavonum ridenti imhuta eolore saeela ii. 502. placidi 
pellacia ponti ii. 559. desiderio perfixa ii. 360. protelo pla- 
garum ii. 531, &c. 
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Einally he possesses an almost unequalled power 
of pathos. Two passages will suffice to prove this — 
the description of the cow seeking her lost calf (ii. 
352 — 366), and tlie complaint about death (iiL 894 — 
911). 

Lucretius, like Varro in prose, was an eminently 
noLtvmal writer. He reacted strongly . against the 
Grecizing school of Ennius and Scipio, and this makes 
it the more remarkable that he should pay such a 
generous tribute of praise to Ennius^ To omament 
his style he goes back to the rude devices of early 
literature — assonance and alliteration. In the golden 
age of a literature we usually find that, except in 
case of violent emotion, alliteration plays a very sub- 
ordinate part, being used mainly for comic effect. 

Oruttwell says that in Lucr. v generally denotes 
violence or pity, 

Vivida vis animi pervicit, i. 72. 

VerUi vis verberat, i. 271. 

Viva vident vivo sepeliri viicera busto, v. 993. 

a hard mute difficulty or effort, 

Magnos manibut diveUere montes, i. 201. 

or empha^is, 

Parare — non potuit pedibus qui pontum per vada possent^ dbe. 

i. 199, 200. 

Other instances of alliteration are the beautiful ex- 
pression riacidi pellacia porUi. u, 559; also Ti/mpana 

1 i. 117—121. 
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tenta tonant, ii. 618 (a fine instance of the adaptation 
of soiind to sense); L 29, 202, 640; iii. 1046, &c. 

Assonance or jingle is equally common. It takes 
various forms — sometimes the repetition of single 
words, sometimes of prepositions in the same part of 
the foot (disjectis disqvs mpatia, imontem infando 
indicio) : sometimes the collocation of words of similar 
sound, whether connected hy derivation or not, e.g, 

Fenittu penetrata. i. 529. 

Funditus fundamenti, i 572. 

Anxius angor. iii. 993. 

Not unfrequently this assumes the form of a pointless 
pun, as in i. 336 (ojicium, officere), ii 643 (parent, 
parentibus), Often again Lucr. repeats the same 
word in difierent senses in closelj following lines, as 
in i 875 (latito), &c, 

The Grammar, 

Lucretius was a correct writer. He allows liim- 
self few lioences, either in grammar or scansion. The 
chief grammatical peculiarities in Books 1 — 3, some 
archaic, some colloquial, some adopted f or convenience 
of scansion, are as f ollows ; — 

The pass. inf . in -ier, 

The gen. in -ai (common in substantives). 

Various contractions, co»«w»ip«e, L 232; abstraxe, 
iii 660; confluocet, i. 987, &c., probably common in 
coUoquial speech, also -at for -avit, L 70, -it for -ii<, iiL 
1042. 
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Forma ofverhs, 

cimus, i 212; tuimiirf L 300; percit, iii. 303. 
esdt, i 619; posddo, L 386; /uat, ii. 383; pot' 

esse, L 665, &c. 
queatur, L 1045; potestu/t, iii. 1010; «onere, iii. 

156 and 873. 

Forma qfnouns and a^jectivea, 

Abls. in i for e (see notes to i. 739 and 978). 
And ^ for i (i. 161, 1013, ii. 635). 
Datives in u (ii. 408 and iii. 971). 
alid, L 263; also aliae, iii. 918. 
mblima^ L 340; aterila, ii. 845; hila/ro, iL 1122. 
vis for vim, ii. 586, iii 265; impete, impetis, 
dominantior, iii 396; auctior, iii 450. 
osvom as a masc. ii 561; comum, ii 388. 
ilma for iis, ii. 88; quique, abL ii. 372, &c. 

Lucr. coins a large nnmber of new forms of sub- 
stantives for convenience of scansion, such as 

in -ia, variantia for varietas, L 653; and dis- 

tantia, ii. 373. 
in 'U8, commutatus, i 795; concUiatvs, adhaems, 

mactatus, <&c. 
in -as, Tna^mitaa, ii 497; differitaa, ke, 
in -ura, dispositv/ra, &c. 

Adverha, 

He very frequently uses adverbs in 4ter, a termi- 
nation common in the older speech, such as duriter^ 
largiter, uniter, naviter, longiter. 
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Also in -tim and sim, witli special meanings, 
such as generatim, (' according to their kind^), mixtintf 
tractim, propritim, minutaiim, particukUim, 

He also coins yarious adverbs with other termi- 
nations, such as praeproperanter, praedpitanter, mode- 
ranter, adnwderate. 

The conjunction utqui (=w<), which is found in 
Plautus, is probably to be retained in four passages, 
i. 755, ii. 17 and 428, iii 738. 

Quamde, i. 640, noenu\ iii 199, proquam, iL 1137 
and iiL 199, indu for m (i. 82 &c.), duintaaxU, iL 
123, nequs (^non) iii 370 are archaisms. 

Besides this Lucretius uses a considerable number 
of frequentatives, extento, retento, Jkbto ; inceptives, 
sentisco, tardesco, torresco, generaaco, seresco, eohibesso, 
petesso; diminutives, homvMvs, lueUa; compounds, 
ancisuSy dne/actus, perflvAstuo, appoHo, JrugiferenSy 
terriloquuSy pennipotens, perdelirus, inaensUia, «fec, 
which are used by no other, or bj no other * classical* 
Latin author. 

The following irregularities may be noticed : — 

tdili posse (for ut posdt) i 798. 

non quia with indic, ii 3. 

quisqu^m as an adj., i 1077, <kc. 

quicquid for quicqu^e, i 289, &c. 

impendeo (i 326), /ungor (iii. 734), potior (iii. 
1039) with acc.; varying coustructions with indnuo 
and suppedito (i 231 &c.) 

ex and 8ub foUowing their nouns : cum with abL 
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of instrument or material : varying usage as to gender 
o£ adj. or part, agreeing with two nouns (ii 681, iii 
283, 416), kc 

The following idioms are common in Lucretius 
(see notes on lineij ref erred to) : 

(1) Acc. after neuter gerund (i. 111). 

(2) Sense constructions, i. 352, ii. 400, iii 559; 
esp. verbs taking inf., i. 515. 

(3) Neuter plural adj. or part. with genitive of 
nouns, i 86. 

(4) The infin. as a noun — 

(1) subject, i 331, iii 730. (2) object, i 418. 

The Metre. 

The hexameter in the hands of Lucretius had 
not reached the perf ection to which it was afterwards 
brought by Vergil. The following instauces will 
illustrate various characteristics of the Lucretian 
hexameter, which are either absent from or much 
rarer in Vergil^s: 

(1) 3rd foot beginning with a word, 

HeliffionibuB atque minia obsistere vatum, i. 109. 
Scilicet kie a principiis est omnibua error, ii. 132. 
Morbut ut indieat et, |ii. 689. 

(2) 4th foot constantly ending with a word. 
We find tbis also in the hexameters of Gicero and 
Catullus. 

Dittimili conttare figwra principiorum, ii. 722« 
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(3) Endings: 

cecidef^e ihi cam, 
quandoquidem exstaU 
8onitu8 et odoree» 
recens in, 
aimvl cum^ 
hoc tamen est ut 
inque tuis nunc, 
figwra/rvm ratione, 
materiai, principiorum, &c. 

(4) Lucr. writes quae terras frugiferentis : so 
also Oicero and Catullus. Vergil would write terras 
quae, Cp. A. i 1. 

(5) Awkward elisions, esp. in the 2nd syllable 
of a dactyl : 

Tu quidem ut es 

Non cnim ut umor 

Burswn quod pereat male et ingratum occidat omne. 

(6) Besides this there is often great monotony, a 
number of consecutive lines havdng the same structure, 
and Lucr. does not hesitate to put together two or 
three words ending in the same syllable. 

(7) The addition of qu>e to a short e — mutarequs^ 
viventeque — ^which is common in prose, is often found 
in liucr. 
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The licericea in metre taken by Lucr. are few; 
Vergil has far more. 

(1) Contractions : 

cujvs, desse, dmuSy percit, iidem, eaedeniy eodem, 
8U0, sis for mi8, vem^entes, probeat, mrpere for mr- 
ripere, 

troQse, canmmpse, conflu>xet, commmunt, inritdt, 
obit, dbc. 

(2) Lengthenings : 

relicuus, et, Ablatives in e (cp. iii. 734, <fec.), mulVi' 
pleXf reddv^co, recddo» 

(3) • Shortenings: 

Sonere, tuimv/r, cdnHhlum (iii. 776), Ablatives in S 
f or i. 

(4) Varying quantity. 

reUatum and rSlatum, cUpido and euppedo, reeludo 
and ricludo, rei and rei, vdcillo and vaccUlo, Uquidua 
and Uquidus, fluvidua and flUvidua ; gldm>ere but glfj- 
m&ramen) memvs and sUemua, sedrsum and sBormm, 
de^mm and deormm, auddet and sitadeL 

(5) u and v : 

dvellica, ii 662; tenvis, ii. 232; but dissolUo prob- 
ably (see note on i. 216). 

(6) t disregarded: Sr{i)undi, ii. 991. 

(7) Final « of cases omitted, as in Ennius. Cp. 
ii 53, 623, &c, 

(8) Elision of long monosyllable before short 
vowel (very rare): i. 136, 922, 1091, and v. 97. 
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(9) Hiatus. Only in iiL 374 and vi 755. 

(10) Lengthening by caesura a sliort syllable. 
Only in ii. 27 and v. 1049. 

(11) Monosyllable ending in long vowel or dipli- 
thong sbort before a short vowel: ii. 404 and 617, 
and 6 other instances. 

(12) Also monosyllables ending in m: iiL 681, 
iii. 394 and 1082, vi 276. 

Tlhe relation of Lticretius to VergU, 

This question will be found fully treated in 
Conington's *Vergil,' vol. 1, Introduction .to the 
Georgics, and Sellar's ' Iloman Foets of tho Augustan 
Age,' ch. vi 

The foUowing aro some of the most important 
points of contrast between the two poets : — 

(1) Lucretius is a philosopher and a teacher 
first, a poet afterwards; Yergil makes everything 
subordinate to the requirements of Art. 

(2) Lucretius belonged to the old aristocracy, 
to the age past; Yergil was lowbom, a man of the 
world, a courtier, of the new r&gima 

(3) In religion, Lucretius was cormstently a 
sceptic; Vergil adopted the national religion, while 
he cornbined with it various other veins of religious 
belief and philosophical speculation. 

(4) Lucretius regarded nature as majestic and 
supreme; Vergil as subordinate to a higher wiU and 
adapted to human needs. 
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(5) The Georgics are the ' glorification of lor 
bour' ; Lucretius encourages contemplation rather 
than effort. 

Mamiscripts and Editions,^ 
The chief MSS. of Lucretius. are 

(1) A, a f olio of the ninth century, 

(2) B, a quarto not later than the tenth. 
Both these are at Leyden. 

(3) Fragments of a MS. preserved at Copenhagen, 
and of another at Yienna. Both closely resemble B. 

(4) All other known MSS. are copied from a lost 
one which closely resembled A. 

Lachmann has clearly proved that all the MSS. 
of Lucretius are derived from a single source which 
he calls the Archetype. He has shown by an in- 
genious process of reasoning that it consisted of 302 
pages, 26 verses on each page: written in capitals 
not uncials, in the 4th or 5th century. (Reference 
sbould be made.to i. 1068 — 1101 and ii 43, with the 
notes there given.) 

The first Edition was printed about 1473. The 
other editions which may be mentioned are 

The First Aldine. Published by Aldus. Edited 

by Avancius. 1500. 
The Juntine. Fublished by Fhilip Giunta. 1512. 
Lambinus. 1563. "For nearly three centuries 

his remained the standard Text." 

^ See Prefaoes of Lachmann and Munro. 
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Laclimann. 1850. 

Bemays (Teubner Text). 1852. 

Munro. 1860. 

Tlie three last editions only have been employed 
in forming the present Text. I have for the most 
part followed Munro, but he seems occasionally to 
carry the licence of transposition to an extreme point. 
It is certain that many lines and passages have been 
misplaced — ^generally, no doubt, from having been 
omitted by a transcriber and then written in at 
another place. But, as there are many signs that 
the Text o£ Lucretius lacked the final revision of its 
author, we ought not to expect to find rigid accuracy 
and consistency throughout, and I have preferred to 
keep the order of the MSS. wherever it will yield 
a sense. 

The following is a list of the differences between 
this Text and Munro's : 

L 442. possint M. poamnt (MSS). 
873, 4, q. v. 1114 aic (MSS). M. ael 

II. 165 transposed, and 

persectati for persectari, with Bemaya M. 
brackets the whole passaga 

904. iam. M cum, 

926. quod/ugimus (MSS). M. quo, 

943. anim^antem quamque tuerUv/r (MSS). M. 
animxinte in quaque dentur, 

1030. prindpio (MSS). M. svspicito. 

1058. c<(MSS). M.t^. 
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1061, cola/rrmL M, colarint, 
III. 358^ 



, omitted. M. emends. 
362^ 



412. eorum (MSS). M. conj. et orbei, 

657. minanti (MSS). M. micanti, 

948. perges (MSS.) M. pergaa, 

1068. quom with Lachmann. M. quem (MSS). 

Lines kept in MSS, order, which M. transposes : — 

L 998—1002. 

IL 1146—1149, 1170—1172. 

IIL 592—606. 

Lines omitted in Text, which M. prints in 
capitals : — 

L 334, 454. 
n. 453. 
IIL 685, 743. 

No omission marked, where M. marks one, 
af ter : — 

L 599, 873, 1084, 1114. 
IL 164, 681, 748, 903. 
IIL 658. 

Conjectures inserted in Text in italics, where M. 
marks an omission (all mentioned by M. in his notes) 
at: — 

L 189, 860, 1068—1073 (ends of lines). 

IL 600. 

IIL 83, 98, 823. 
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List of SeUctions for sc/iool reading or unseen 

tranalatioru 

L 1—145 or to 328. 
921—950. 

II. 1—79. 

308—380. esp. 342—370, 
547_660. esp. 600—660. 
1023—1174. 

III. 1—93. 

830— 1094, 



LIBER I. 

1, l7Uroducti(m. li^. TTie Two Laws of Nature, B29. There 
U Void as well a« Matter in the Univerae. 635. False 
Theories of tJie Pre-Socratice, 951. Infinity of Matter and 
Space. 1052. The Theory of Centripetal Force and Antipodes. 

Invocation of YmuSj aa the giver of life cmd increase. 
When natv/re smiles aU thinga tum to love. 

Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas, 
alma Yenus, caeli subter labentia signa 
quae mare navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis 
concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
concipitur visitque exortum lumina solis: 5 

te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum, tibi suavis daedala tellus 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
placatumque nit^t difluso lumine caelum. 
nam simnl ac species patefactast vema diei 10 

et reserata viget genitabilis aura favoni, 
aeriae primum volucres te, diva, tuumque 
signiflcant initum perculsae corda tua vi 
15 inde ferae pecudes persultant pabula laeta 
Z4 et rapidoB tranant amnis : ita capta lepore 15 

te sequitur cupide quo quamque inducere pergis. 
denique per maria ac montis fluviosque rapacis 
frondiferasque domos avium camposque virentis 

L. I 
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omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem 
efficis ut cupide generatim saecla propagent. 20 

quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubemas 
nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
exoritur neque fit laetum neque amabile quicquami 
te sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse 
quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor 25 

Memmiadae nostro, quem tu, dea, tempore in omni 
omnibus omatum voluisti excellere rebus. 
quo magis aetemum da dictis, diva^ leporenu 

Let her aak Mars /or pea^ce, 

effice ut interea fera moenera militiai 

per maria ac terras omnis sopita quiescant. 30 

nam tu sola potes tranquilla pace iuvare 

mortalis, quoniam belli fera moenei^ Mavors 

armipotens regit, in gremium qui saepe tuum se 

reicit aetemo devictus vylnere amoris, . , 

atque ita suspici^ns teretr cervice reposta 35 

pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 

eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore. 

hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore sancto 

circumfusa super, suavis ex ore loquellas 

funde petens placidam Romanis, incluta, pacem. 40 

nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 

possumus aequo animo nec Memmi clara propago 

talibus in rebus communi desse salutL 

The Subject — ihe origm of things /rom atom§ and 
their resolution into them again, 

quod superest, vacuas auris animumque sagaoem 50 
semotum a curis adhibe veiam ad rationem, 
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ne xnea dona tibi studio disposta fiden, 
intellecta prius quam sint^ contempta relinquas. 
nam tibi de summa caeli ratione deumque 
disserere incipiam et rerum primordia pandam, 55 
unde omnis natura creet res auctet alatque, 
quove eadem rursum natura perempta resolvat, 
quae nos materiem et genitalia corpora rebus 
reddunda in ratione vocare et semina rerum 
appellare su^mus et haec eadem usurpare 60 

corpora prima, quod ex illis sunt omnia primis. 

The reign of Religion and the revolt of Epicwrus: hia 
vrUeUect penetrcUed heyond the universe and coming 
hack tmtgkt ua the lawa cmd limitcUiona of our 
heing, ao that we can trample on Religion» 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 
in terris oppressa gravi sub religione 
quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 
horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, G5 

primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 
est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra, 
quem neque fama deum nec fuhnina nec minitanti 
murmure compressit caelum, sed eo magis acrem 
inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 70 

naturae primus portarum claustra cupiret. 
ergo Tivida vis animi pervicit, et eztra 
processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 
atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 75 

qoid nequeaty finita potestas denique cuique 
qoanam dt latione atque alte terminus haerens. 
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quare religio pedibus subiecta vicissim 
opteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo. 

To oppoae Religion is no crime : she catMes crimes, as 

in the caae of Iphigeneia, 

Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forte rearis 80 

inpia te rationis inire elementa yiamque 
indugredi sceleris. quod contra saepius illa 
religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 
Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Ipliianassai turparunt sanguine foede 85 

ductores Danaum delecti, prima yirorum. 
cui simul infula yirgineos circumdata comptus 
ex utraque pari malarum parte profusast, 
et maestum simul ante aras adstare parentem 
sensit et hunc propter ferrum celare ministros 90 
aspectuque suo lacrimas effundere civis, 
muta metu terram genibus summissa petebat. 
nec miserae prodesse in tali tempore quibat 
quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem; 
nam sublata virum manibus tremibundaque ad aras 95 
deductasty non ut sollemni more sacrorum 
perfecto posset claro comitari Hymenaeo, 
sed casta inceste nubendi tempore in ipso 
hostia concideret mactatu maesta parentisi 
exitus ut classi felix faustusque daretur. 100 

tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

Alarm camed hy tales o/etemal puniahment^from igno- 
rance ofnaiwre ofthe sovl. Theories ahout it. Ennius, 

Tutemet a nobis iam quovis tempore yatum 
terriloquis victus dictis desciscere quaeres. 
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quippe etenim qtiam multa tibi iam fingere possunt 

somnia quae vitae rationes vertere possint 105 

fortunasque tuas omnis turbare timore ! 

et merito; nam si certam finem esso viderent 

aerumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 

religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 

nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas, 110 

aetemas quoniam poenas in morte timendum«& 

ignoratur enim quae sit natura animai, 

nata sit an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 

et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta 

an tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas 115 

an pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se, 

Ennius ut noster cecinit qui primus amoeno 

detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 

per gentis Italas hominum quae clara clueret; 

etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 120 

Ennius aetemis exponit versibus edens, 

quo neque permaneant animae neque corpora nostra, 

sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris; 

unde sibi exortam semper florentis Homeri 

commemorat speciem lacrimas effiindere salsas 125 

coepisse et rerum naturam expandere dictis. 

/ mugt eoDpound the phenomena of heaven and earth: 
ihe nature qfmind and soul: the nature o/dreams 
amd apparitions, 

quapropter bene cum superis de rebus habenda 

nobis est ratio, solis lunaeque meatuis 

qua fiant ratione, et qua vi quaeque gerantur 

in terris, tum cum primis ratione sagaci 130 

unde anima atque animi oonstet natura videndum; 
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et quae res nobis vigilantibiis obvia mentes 
terrificet morbo adfectis sonmoque sepultis, 
cemere uti videamur eos audireque coram, 
morte obita quorom tellus amplectitur ossa. 135 

The povertt/ of th^ LaHn lcmguage, 

nec me animi fallit Graiorum obscura reperta 
difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse^ 
multa novis verbis praesertim cum sit agendum 
propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem ; 
sed tua me virtus tamen et sperata voluptas 140 
Buavis amicitiae quemvis sufferre laborem 
suadet et inducit noctes vigilare serenas 
quaerentem dictis quibus et quo carmine demum 
clara tuae possim praepandere lumina menti, 

res quibus occultas penitus convisere possis. 145 

» 

First Law of Naiwre^ Nothing ia made qfnot/dng, 

Hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 
non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
discutianty sed natnrae species ratioque. 
principium cuius hinc nobis exordia sumet, 
nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus umquam. 150 
quippe ita formido mortalis continet omnis, 
quod multa in terris fieri caeloque tuentur 
quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
possunt ac fieri divino numine rentur. 

X56 quas ob res ubi viderimus nil posse creari 155 

de nilo, tnm quod sequimur iam rectius inde 
perspiciemus, et unde queat res quaeque creari 

»55 et quo quaeque modo fiant opera sine divom. 
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Six proqfs of thia lato, 

^ Kam si de nilo £ereiit, ex omniba' rebtu 
omne genus nasci posset, nil semine egeret. 160 
e mare primum homines, e terra posset oriri 
squamigerum genus et volncreB erumpere caelo ; 
armenta atque aliae pecndes, genus omne ferarum, 
incerto partu culta ac deserta tenerent. 
nec fructus idem arboribus constare solerent^ 165 
sed mutarentur, ferre omnes omnia possent. 
quippe, ubi non essent genitalia corpora cuiquei 
qui posset mater rebus consistere certa? 
at nunc seminibus quia certis quaeque creantur, 
inde enascitur atque oras in luminis exit, 170 

materies ubi inest cuiusque et corpora prima; 
atque hac re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gigni, 
quod certis in rebus inest secreta &u3ultas. 
praeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
▼ites autumno fundi suadente videmus, 175 

si non, certa suo quia tempore semina rerum 
cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur, 
dum tempestates adsunt et yivida tellus 
tuto res teneras effert in luminis oras? 
quod si de nilo fierent, subito excMrerentur 180 

incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni, 
quippe ubi nulla forent primordia quae genitali 
concilio possent aroeri tempore iniquo. 
nec porro augendis rebus spatio foret usus 
seminis ad coitum, si e nilo crescere possent; 185 
nam fierent iuvenes subito ex infeuitibu' parvis 
e terraque exorta repente arbusta salirent. 
quorum nil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
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paulatim crescunt, ut par est, tempare certo 
res qtumiam creacunt omnes de semine certo, 
crescentesque genus servant; ut noscere possis 190 
quicque sua de materia grandescere alique. 
huc accedit uti sine certis imbribus anni 
^ laetificos nequeat fetus submittere tellus 
nec porro secreta cibo natura animantum 
propagare genus possit vitamque tueri; 195 

ut potius multis communia corpora rebus 
multa putes esse, ut yerbis elementa videmus, 
quam sine principiis ullam rem existere posse. 
denique cur homines tantos natura parare 
non potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada possent 200 
transire et magnos manibus divellere montis 
multaque vivendo vitalia vincere saecla, 
si jion materies quia rebus reddita c^rtast 
gignundis e qua constat quid possit oriril 
nil igitur fieri de nilo posse fatendumst, 205 

semine quando opus est rebus quo quaeque creatae 
aeris in teneras possint proferrier auras. 
//.postremo quoniam incultis praestare videmus 
culta loca et manibus melioris reddere fetus, 
esse videlicet in terris primordia rerum 210 

quae nos fecundas vertentes vomere glebas 
terraique solum subigentes cimus ad ortua 
quod si nulla forent, nostro sine quaeque labore 
sponte sua multo fieri meliora videres. 

Secand. Law qf NaJtwre. Nothing is reduced to 

nothing. Fowr proofa. 

1 Huc acoedit uti quicque in sua corpora rursum 215 
dissoluat natura neque ad nilum interemat res. 
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nam siquid moriale t cunctis partibus esset, 

ex ocolis res quaeque repente erepta periret. 

nuUa vi foret usus enim quae partibus eius 

discidium parere et nexus exsolvere posset. 220 

quod nunc, aetemo quia oonstant semine quaeque, 

donec vis obiit quae res diverberet ictu 

aut intus penetret per inania dissoluatquOi 

nullius exitium patitur natura viderL 

praeterea quaecumque vetustate amovet aetas, 225 

si penitus peremit consumens materiem omnem, 

unde animale genus generatim in lumina vitae 

redducit Yenus, aut redductum daedala tellus 

unde alit atque auget generatim pabula praebens? 

unde mare ingenuei fontes extemaque longe 230 

flumina suppeditant) unde aether sidera pascit} 

omnia enim debet, mortali corpore quae sunt, 

infinita aetas consumpse anteacta diesque. 

quod si in eo spatio atque anteacta aetate fuere 

e quibus haec rerum consistit summa refecta, 235 

inmortali sunt natura praedita certe, 

haut igitur possunt ad nilum quaeque reverti. 

denique res omnis eadem vis causaque volgo 

conficerety nisi materies aetema teneret, 

inter se nexu minus aut magis indupedita; 240 

tactus enim leti satis esset causa profecto, 

quippe ubi nulla forent aetemo corpore quomm 

contextum Vis deberet dissolvere quaeque. 

at nunc, inter se quia nexus principiorum 

dissimiles constant aetemaque materies est, 245 

inoolumi remanent res corpore, dum satis acris 

vis obeat pro textura cuiusque reperta. 

haud igitur redit ad nilum res ulla, sed omnes 
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discidio redeuntin corpora materiaL 
postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater aether 250 
in gremium mafcris terrai praecipitavit ; 
at nitidae surgunt £ruges ramique virescunt 
arboribuSi crescunt ipsae fetuque gravantur; 
hino alitur porro nostrum genus atque ferarura, 
hinc laetas urbes pueris florere videmus 255 

frondiferasque novis avibus canere undique silvas ; 
hinc fessae pecudes pingui per pabula laeta 
corpora deponunt et candens lacteus umor 
uberibus manat distentis ; hinc nova proles 
artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 260 

ludit lacte mero mentes perculsa novellas. 
haud igitur penitus pereunt quaecumque videntar, 
quando alid ex alio reficit natura nec idlam 
rem gigni patitur nisi morte adiuta aliena. 

Th$ invUibilUy of ths atoms no ohjection, lUuttra- 
tiona—wnd (which is as deatructive aa water), 
odourSf decay, ikc. 

Nunc age, res quoniam docui non posse creari 265 
de nilo neque item genitas ad nil revocari, 
nequa forie tamen coeptes diffidere dictis, 
quod nequeunt oculis rerum primordia cemi, 
accipe praeterea quae corpora tiite necessest 
confiteare esse in rebus nec posse viderL 270 

principio venti vis verberat incita portus 
ingentisque ruit navis et nubila diflert, 
interdum rapido perourrens turbine campos 
arboribus magnis stemit montisque supremos 
silvifragis vexat flabris: ita perfurit acri 275 

cum fremitu saevitque minaci murmure ventoa. 
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sunt igitor Tenti mmiTum corpora caeca 

qnae mare, qnae terras, qnae denique nubila caeli 

verrunt ac subito vexantia turbine raptant, 

nec ratione fluunt alia stragemque propagant 280 

et cum mdllis aquae fertur natura repente 

flumine abundanti, quam largis imbribus auget 

montibus ex altis magnus decursus aquai 

fragmina coniciens silvarum arbustaque tota^ 

nec validi possunt pontes venientis aquai 285 

vim subitam tolerare : ita magno . turbidus imbri 

molibus incurrit yalidis cum Tiribus amnis, 

dat sonitu magno stragem volvitque sub undis 

grandia saxa: ruit qua quidquid fluctibus obstat. 

sic igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri, 290 

quae veluti validum cum flumen procubuere 

quamlibet in partem, trudunt res ante ruuntque 

impetibus crebris, interdum vertice torto 

oorripiunt rapideque rotanti turbine portant. 

quare etiam atque etiam sunt venti corpora caeca, 295 

quandoquidem factis et moribns aemula magnis 

amnibus inveniuntur, aperto corpore qui sunt. 

tum porro varios rerum sentimus odores 

nec tamen ad naris venientis cemimus umquam, 

nec calidos aestus tuimur nec frigora quimus 300 

nsurpare oculis neo voces cemere suemus; 

quae tamen omnia corporea constare necessest 

natura, quoniam sensus inpellere possunt. 

tangere enim et tangi, nisi corpus, nulla potest res. 

denique fluctifrago suspensae in litore vestes 305 

nvescunt, eaedem dispansae in sole serescunt. 

at neque quo pacto persederit umor aquai 

viBumst neo r^rsum quo pacto fugerit aestu. 
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in parvas igitur partis dispergitur umor 

quas oculi nulla possunt ratione videre. 310 

quin etiam multis solis redeuntibus annis 

anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo, 

stilicidi casus lapidem cavat, uncus aratri 

ferreus occulte decrescit vomer in arvis, 

strataque iam volgi pedibus detrita viarum 315 

saxea conspicimus; tum portas propter aena 

signa manus dextras ostendunt adtenuari 

saepe salutantum tactu praeterque meantum. 

haec igitur minui, cum sint detrita, videmus. 

sed quae corpora decedant in tempore quoque, 320 

invida praeclusit speciem natura videndL 

postremo quaecumque dies naturaque rebus 

paulatim tribuit, moderatim crescere cogenSy 

nulla potest oculorum acies contenta tueri, 

nec porro quaecumque aevo macieque senescunt, 325 

nec, mare quae inpendent, vesco sale saxa peresa , 

quid quoque amittant in tempore cemere possis. 

corporibus caecis igitur natura gerit res. 

Besides Matter there ia also Void. Froo/ /rom the 
existence of motion and fim other proofs. 

Nec tamen undique corporea stipata tenentur 
omnia natura; namque est in rebus inane. 330 

quod tibi cognosse in multis erit utile rebus 
nec sinet errantem dubitare et quaerere semper 
de summa rerum et nostris diffidere dictis. 

quod si non esset, nulla ratione moveri 335 

res possent; namque officium quod corporis exstat, 
officere atque obstare, id in omni tempore adesset 
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omnibus; haud igitur quicquam procedere posset, 
principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res. 
at nuno per maria ac terras sublimaque caeli 340 
multa modis multis varia ratione moveri 
cemimus ante oculos, quae, si non esset inane^ 
non tam sollicito motu privata carerent 
quam genita omnino nulla ratione fuissenti 
undique materies quoniam stipata quiessetb 345 

praeterea quamvis solidae res esse putentur, 
hinc tamen esse licet raro cum corpore cernas. 
in saxis ac speluncis permanat aquarum 
liquidus umor et uberibus flent omnia guttis. 
dissipat in corpus sese cibus omne animantum. 350 
crescunt arbusta et fetus in tempore fundunt^ 
quod cibus in totas usque ab radicibus imis 
per truncos ac per ramos diffunditur omnis. 
inter saepta meant voces et clausa domorum 
transvolitant, rigidum permanat frigus ad ossa. 355 
quod nisi inania sint, qua possint corpora quaeque 
transire? haud ulla fieri ratione videres. 
denique cur alias aliis praestare videmus 
pondere res rebus nilo maiore iigura) 
nam si tantundemst in lanae glomere quantum 360 
corporis in plumbo est^ tantundem pendere par est, 
corporis officiumst quoniam premere omnia deorsumi 
contra autem natura manet sine pondere inanis. 
ergo quod magnumst aeque leviusque videtur, 
nimirum plus esse sibi declarat inanis; 365 

at contra gravius plus in se corporis esse 
dedicat et multo vacui minus intus habere. 
est igitur nimirum id quod ratione sagaci 
quaerimu% admixtum rebus, quod inane vocamus. 
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Fal^ idea qf motum hdd hy some^ according to which 
it involvea only change ofpoeiHon and not Void, 

Illud in his rebus ne te deduoere vero 370 

possit, quod quidam fingunt, praecurrere cogor. 
cedere squamigeris latices nitentibus aiunt 
et liquid^s aperire vias, quia post loca pisces 
linquanty quo possint cedentes confluere undae; 
sic alias quoque res inter se posse moveri 375 

et mutare locum, quamvis sint omnia plena. 
Bcilicet id falsa totum ratione receptumst. 
nam quo squamigeri poterunt procedere tandem, 
ni spatium dederint latices? concedere porro 
quo poterunt undae, cum pisces ire nequibunt? 380 
aut igitur motu privandumst corpora quaeque 
aut esse admixtum dicundumst rebus inane 
unde initum primum capiat res quaeque movendL 
postremo duo de concursu corpora lata 
si cita dissiliant, nempe aer omne necessest, 385 
inter corpora quod fiat, possidat inane. 
is porro quamvis circum celerantibus' auris 
coufluat, haud poterit tamen uno tempore totmn 
compleri spatium; nam primum quemque necessest 
occupet ille locum, deinde onmia possideantur. 390 
quod si forte aliquis, cum corpora dissilucre, 
tum putat id fieri quia se condenseat aer, 
errat; nam vacuum tum fit quod non fuit ante 
et repletur item vacuum quod constitit ante, 
neo tali ratione potest denserier aer^ 395 

nec, si iam posset, sine inani posset, opinor, 
ipse iu se trahere et partis conducere iu unum. 
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Enough has heen scbid to put you on tke trach 

Quapropter, quamyis causando multa moreris, 
esse in rebus inane tamen fateare necessest. 
multaque praeterea tibi possum commemorando 400 
argimienta fidem dictis conradere nostris. 
verum animo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci 
sunt per quae possis cognoscere eetera tute. 
namque canes ut montivagae persaepe ferai 
naribus inveniunt intectas fronde quietes, 405 

cum semel institerunt vestigia certa viai, 
sic alid ex alio per te tute ipse videre 
talibus in rebus poteris caecasque latebras 
insinuare omnis et verum protrahere inde. 
quod si pigraris patdumve recesseris ab re, 410 
hoc tibi de plano possum promittere, Memmi: 
usque adeo largos haustus e fontibu' magms 
lingua meo suavis diti de pectore fundet, 
ut verear ne tarda prius per membra senectus 
serpat et in nobis vitai claustra resolvat, 415 

quam tibi de quavis una re versibus omnis 
argumentorum sit copia missa per auris. 

Body and Void mclude aU Nature, 

Sed nunc ut repetam coeptum pertexere dictis, 
omnis ut est igitur per se natura duabus 
constitit in rebus; nam corpora sunt et inane, 420 
haec in quo sita sunt et qua diversa moventur. 
corpus enim per se communis dedicat esse 
sensus; cui nisi prima fides fundata valebit^ 
haut erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus. 425 
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tum porro locus ac spatium, quod inane vocamns, 
si nullum foret, haut usquam sita corpora possent 
esse neque omnino quoquam diversa meare; 
id quod iam supera tibi paulo ostendimus ante. 
praeterea nil est quod possis dicere ab omni 430 
corpore seiunctum secretumque esse ab inani, 
quod quasi tertia sit numero natura reperta. 
nam quodcimique erit, esse aliquid debebit id ipsum; 
435 cui si tactus erit quamvis levis exiguusque, ■ 
434 augmine vel grandi vel parvo denique, dum sit, 435 
corporis augebit numerum summamque sequetur. 
sin intactile erit^ nulla de parte quod ullam 
rem prohibere queat per se transire meantem, 
scilicet hoc id erit, vacuum quod inane vocamns. 
praeterea per se quodcumque erit, aut faciet quid 440 
aut aliis f ungi debebit agentibus ipsum 
aut erit ut possint in eo res esse gerique. 
at facere et fungi sine corpore nuUa potest res 
nec praebere locum porro nisi inane vacansque. 
ergo praeter inane et corpora tertia per se 445 

nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqai, 
nec quae sub sensus cadat ullo tempore nostros 
nec ratione ahimi quam quisquam possit apiscL 

AU other things are Froperties or Accidents of 
these two, For instance Time. 

Kam quaecumque cluent, aut his coniuncta duabus 
rebus ea invenies aut horum eventa videbis. 450 
coniunctum est id quod nusquam sine permitiali 
discidio potis est seiungi seque gregari, 
pondus uti saxist, calor ignis, liquor aquai 
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servitium contra paupertas divitiaeqne, 4:55 

libertas bellum concordia, cetera quorum 
adventu manet incolumis natura abituque, 
haec soliti sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare. 
tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 
consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in aevo, 460 
tum quae res instet, quid porro deinde sequatur. 
nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendumst 
semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete. 
denique Tyndaridem raptam belloque subactas 
Troiiugenas gentis cum dicunt esse, videndumst 465 
ne forte haec per se cogant nos esse fateri, 
quando ea saecla hominum, quorum haec eventa 

fuernnt, 
inrevocabilis abstulerit iam praeterita aetas; 
namque aliut Teucris, aliut regionibus ipsis 
eventum. dici poterit quodcumque erit actum. 470 
denique materies si rerum nulla fuisset 
nec locus ac spatium, res in quo quaeque geruntur, 
numquam Tjndaridis formae conflatus amore 
ignis, Alexandri Phrygio sub pectore gliscens, 
clara accendisset saevi certamina belli, 475 

nec clam durateus Troiianis Pergama partu 
inflammasset equos noctumo Gnuiugenarum ; 
perspicere ut possis res gestas funditus omnis 
'non ita uti corpus per se constare neque esse, 
nec ratione cluere eadem qua constet inane, 480 
sed magis ut merito possis eventa vocare 
corporis atque loci, res in quo quaeque gerantur. 
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All hodies oflre primordta (1) singly^ or (2) in combi- 
nation. SingU primardia are ahsohitely solid, 

Corpora sunt porro partim primordia rerum, 
partim concilio quae oonstant principiorum. 
sed quae sunt rerum primordia, nulla potest vis 485 
stinguere; nam solido vincunt ea oorpore demum. 
etsi difficile esse videtur credere quicquam 
in rebus solido reperiri corpore posse. 
transit enim fulmen caeli per saepta domorum^ 
clamor ut ac voces^ ferrum candescit in igni 490 
dissiliuntque fero ferventia saxa vapore; 
tum labefactatus rigor auri solvitur aestu; 
tum glacies aeris flamma devicta Hquescit; 
permanat calor argentum penetraleque frigus, 
quando utrumque manu retinentes pocula rite 495 
sensimus infuso lympharum rore supeme. 
usque adeo in rebus solidi nil esse videtur. 
sed quia vera tamen ratio naturaque rerum 
cogit, ades, paucis dum versibus expediamus 
esse ea quae solido atque aetemo corpore constenty 500 
semina qnae rerum primordiaqne esse docemus, 
unde omnis rerum nunc constet summa creata. 

Frimordia are toitJmU Void. They are eternal and 
mnnot bejurther suhdivided. Froqfs. 

Principio quoniam duplex natura duarom 
dissimilis rerum longe constare repertast^ 
corporis atque loci, res in quo quaeque geruntnr, 505 
esse utramque sibi per se puramque necessest. 
nam quacumque vacat spatium^ quod inane vocamus, 
corpus ea non est; qua porro cumque tenet se 
corpus, ea vacuum neqnaquam constat inane. 
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sunt igitur solida ac sine inani corpora prima. 510 
praeterea quoniam gonitis in rebus inanest, 
materiem circum solidam constare necessest, 
nec res ulla potest vera ratione probari 
corpore inane suo celare atque intus habere, 
si non, quod cohibet, solidum constare rellnquas. 515 
id porro nil esse potest nisi materiai 
concilium, quod inane queat rerum cohibere. 
materies igitur, solido quae corpore constat, 
esse aetema potest, cum cetera dissoluantur. 
tum porro si nil esset quod inane vacaret^ 52Q 

omne foret solidum; nisi contra corpora certa 
essent quae loca complerent quaecumque tenerent, 
omne quod est spatium vacuum constaret inane. 
altemis igitur nimirum corpus inani 
distinctum^^, quoniam nec plenum naviter extat 525 
nec porro vacuum. sunt ergo corpora certa 
quae spatium pleno possint distinguere inane, 
baec neque dissolui plagis eztrinsecus icta 
possunt nec porro penitus penetrata retexi 
nec ratione queunt alia temptata labare; 530 

id quod iam supra tibi paulo ostendimus ante. 
nam neque conlidi sine inani posse videtur 
quicquam nec frangi nec.findi in bina secando 
nec capere umorem neque item manabile frigus 
nec penetralem ignem, quibus omnia conficiuntur. 535 
et quo quaeque magis cohibet res intus inane, 
tam magis his rebus penitus temptata labascit. 
ergo si soUda ac sine inani corpora prima 
sant ita uti docui, sint haec aetema necessestb 
praeterea nisi materies aetema fuisset, 540 

antehac ad nilum penitus res quaeque redissent 
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de niloque renata forent quaecumque yidemus. 

at quouiam supra docui nil posse creari 

de nilo neque quod genitum est ad nil revocari, 

esse inmortali primordia corpore debent, 545 

dissolui quo quaeque supremo tempore possint, 

materies ut subpeditet rebus reparandis. 

sunt igitur solida primordia simplicitate 

nec ratione queunt alia servata per aevom 

ex infinito iam tempore res reparare. 550 

Denique si nullam fincm natura parasset 
frangendis rebus, iam corpora materiai 
usque redacta forent aevo frangente priorOy 
ut nil ex illis a certo tempore posset 
conceptum summum aetatis peryadero adaiLctum, 555 
nam quidvis citius dissolvi posse videmus 
quam rursus refici; quapropter longa diei 
infinita aetas anteacti temporis omnis 
quod fregisset adhuc disturbans dissoluensque, 
numquam relicuo reparari tempore posset. 560 

at nunc nimirum frangendi reddita finis 
certa manet, quoniam refici rem quamque i^ulemus 
et finita simul generatim tempora rebus 
stare, quibus possint aevi contingere florem. 
huc accedit uti, solidissima materiai 565 

corpora cum constant, possit tamen, omnia, reddi, 
mollia quae fiunt, aer aqua terra vapores, 
quo pacto fiant et qua vi quaeque gerantur, 
admixtum quoniam semel est in rebus inanoL 
at contra si mollia sint primordia rerum, 570 

unde queant validi silices ferrumque creari 
non poterit ratio reddi; nam funditus omnis 
principio fundameuti natura carebit. 
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snnt igitar solida poUentia simplicitate 

quorum condenso magis omnia conciliatu 575 

artari possont validasque ostendere viris. 

Forro si. nuUast frangendis reddita finis 
corporibus, tamen ex aeterno tempore quaeque 
nunc etiam superare necessest corpora rebus, 
quae nondum clueant ullo temptata periclo. 580 
at quoniam fragili natiira praedita constant^ 
discrepat aetemum tempus potuisse manere 
innumerabilibus plagis vexata per aevom. 
denique iam quoniam generatim reddita finis 
crescendi rebus constat vitamque tenendi, 585 

et quid quaeque queant per foedera naturai, 
quid porro nequeant, sancitum quandoquidem extat, 
nec commutatur quicquam, quin omnia constant 
usque adeo, variae volucres ut in ordine cunctae 
ostendant maculas generalis corpore inesse, 590 

immutabili' materiae quoque corfms habere 
debent nimirum. nam si primordia rerum 
commutari aliqua possint ratione revicta, 
incertum quoque iam constet quid possit oriri, 
quid nequeat^ finita potestas denique cuique 595 
quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus huerens, 
nec totiens possint generatim saecla referre 
naturam mores victum motusque parentum. 

Jtoma conaist qf parts, hut theae parta cannot he 

separated, 

Tum porro quoniam est extremum quodque cacumen 
oorporis illius quod nostri cemere sensus 600 

iam nequeunt, id nimimm sine partibus extat 
et minima constat natura nec fuit umquam 
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per se secretnm neque posthao esse valebit, 

alterius quoniamst ipsiim pars, primaque et ima 

inde aliae atque aliae similes ex ordine partes 605 

agmine condenso naturam corporis ezplent, 

quae qnoniam per se nequeunt constare, neoessest 

haerere unde queant nulla ratione revellL 

sunt igitur solida primordia simplicitate 

quae minimis stipata cohaerent partibus arte, 610 

non ex illarum conventu conciliata, 

sed magis aetema poUentia simplicitate, 

unde neque avelli quicquam neque deminui iam 

concedit natura reservans semina rebus. 

praeterea nisi erit minimum, parvissima quaeque 615 

corpora constabunt ex partibus infinitis, 

quippe ubi dimidiae partis pars semper habebit 

dimidiam partem nec res praefiniet ulla. 

ergo rerum inter summam minimamque quid escitf 

nil erit ut distet ; nam quamvis funditus omnis 620 

summa sit infinita, tamen, parvissima quae simt, 

ex infinitis constlibunt partibus aeque. 

quod quoniam ratio reclamat vera negatque 

credere posse animum, victus fateare necessest 

esse ea quae nullis iam praedita partibus extent 625 

et minima constent natura. quae quoniam sunt, 

illa quoque esse tibi solida atque aetema fatendum. 

denique si minimas in partis cuncta resolvi 

cogere consuesset rerum natura creatrix, 

iam nil ex illis eadeni reparare valeret 630 

propterea quia, quae nullis sunt partibus auctai 

non possunt ea quae debet genitalis habere 

materies, varios conexus pondera plagas 

concursus motus, per quae res quaeque geruntur. 
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Tht physicobt theortes qf the Pre-Socratics, (1) ffe- 
raclitus dervoed aU thinga fromjvre, Ohjectiom 
to hia theory — the variety qf thinga, <kc. 

Quapropter qui materiem rerum esse putaruut 635 
ignem atque ex igni summam consistere solOy 
magno opere a vera lapsi ratione videntur. 
Heraclitus init quorum dux proelia primus, 
clarus ob obscuram linguam magis inter inanis 
quamde gravis inter Graios qui vera requirunt. 640 
omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amantque, 
inversis quae sub verbis latitantia cemuut^ 
veraque constituunt quae belle tangere possunt 
auris et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. 

Kam cur tam variae res possint esse requiro, 645 
ex uno si sunt igni puroque creatae; 
nil prodesset enim calidum denserier ignem 
nec rarefieri, si partes ignis eandem 
naturam quam totus habet super ignis haberent 
acrior ardor enim conductis partibus esset, 650 

languidior porro disiectis disqne supatis. 
amplius hoc iieri nil est quod posse rearis 
talibus in causis, nedum variantia rerum 
tanta queat densis rarisque ex ignibus esse. 
id quoque, si faciant admixtum rebus inane, 655 
denseri poterunt ignes rarique relinqul 
sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria nasci 
et fugitant in rebus inane relinquere purum, 
ardua dum metuunt, amittunt vera viai, 
nec rursum cemnnt exempto rebus inani 660 

omnia denseri fierique ex omnibus unum 
corpufl^ ml ab se quod possit mittere raptim; 
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aestifer ignU uti lumen iacit atque vaporem, 

ut videas non e stipatis partibus esse. 

quod si forte alia credunt ratione potesse 665 

ignis in coetu stingui mutareque corpus, 

scilicet ez nulla facere id si parte reparccnt, 

occidet ad nilum nimirum funditus ardor 

omnis et e nilo fient quaecumque creantur. 

nam quodcumque suis mutatum finibus exit, 670 

continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 

proinde aliquit superare necesse est incolume cllisy 

ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus onmes 

de niloque renata vigescat copia rerum. 

nunc igitur quoniam certissima borpora quaedam 675 

sunt quae conservant naturam «emper eandem, 

quorum abitu aut aditu mutatoque ordine mutant 

naturam res et convertunt corpora sese, 

scire licet non esse haec ignea corpora rerum. 

nil referret enim quaedam decedere abire, 680 

atque alia adtribui, mutarique ordine quaedam, 

si tameu ardoris naturam cuncta tenerent; 

ignis enim foret omnimodis quodcumque crearent. 

verum, ut opinor, itast : sunt quaedam corpora quonim 

concursus motus ordo positura iigurae 685 

efficiunt ignis, mutatoque ordine mutant 

natturam neque sunt igni simulata neque ulli 

praeterea rei quae corpora mittere possit 

sensibus et nostros adiectu tangere tactus. 

He deniea the evidence qf the senses hy aaserting thcU 

ovdyfire trvhf exista. 

Dicere porro ignem res omnis esse neque ullam 690 
rem veram in numero rerum constare nisi igiiem. 
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quod facit hic idem, perdelirum esse videtor. 
nam contra sensus ab sensibus ipse repagnat 
et labefactat eos, unde omnia credita pendent^ 
lude hic cognitus est ipsi quem nominat ignem. 695 
credit enim sensus ignem oognoscere vere, 
cetera non credit^ quae nilo clara minus sunt. 
quod mihi cum vanum tum delirum esse videtur; 
quo referemus enim) quid nobis certius ipsis 
sensibus esse potest, qui vera ao falsa notemus) 700 
praeterea quare quisquam magis omnia toUat 
et velit ardoris naturam linquere solam, 
quam i^eget esse ignis, quidvia tamen esse relinquat ) 
aequa videtur enim dementia dicere utrumque. 

(2) Other similar theoriea which dertve aiU thinga 
from one or two of U^e elementa, 

Quapropter qui materiem rem esse putarunt 705 
ignem atque ex igni summam consistere posse^ 
et qui principium giguimdis aera rebus 
constituere, aut umorem quicumque putarunt 
fingere res ipsum per se, terramve creare 
omnia et in rerum naturas vertier omnis, 710 

xnagno opere a vero longe derrasse videntur. 
adde etiam qui conduplicant primordia rerum 
aera iungentes igni terramque liquori| 
et qui quattuor ex rebus posse omnia rentur 
ex igni terra atque anima procrescere et imbri. 71^ 

(3) Empedoclea of SicUy, The four elements, 

quorum Acragantinus cum primis Empedocles est, 
insula quem triquetris terrarum gessit in oris, 
quam fluitans circum magnis anfractibus aequor 
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loniiun glaneis aspargit virus ab nndis, 

angustoque fretu rapidum mare dividit nndis 720 

Itaiiae terrarum oras a finibus eius. 

hic est vasta Charjbdis et hic Aetnaea miDantur 

murmura flammarum rursum se colligere iras, 

faucibus eruptos iterum vis nt vomat ignis 

ad caelumque ferat flammai fulgura rursum, 725 

quae cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 

gentibus humanis regio visendaque fertur, 

rebus opima bonis, multa munita virum vi, 

nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se 

nec eanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur. 730 

carmina quin etiam divini pectoris eius 

vociferantur et exponunt praeclara reperta^ 

ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. 

The errora o/ these men, 

Hic tamen et supra quos diximus inferiores 
partibus egregie multis multoque minores, 735 

quamqnam multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 
ez adyto tamquam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ration^ magis quam 
Pythia quae tripodi a Phoebi lauroque profatur, 
principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas 740 

et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi casu; 
primum quod motus exempto rebus inani 
constituunt^ et res mollis nu^asque relinquont^ 
aera solem ignem terra^ animalia frugis, 
nec tamen admiscent in eorum corpus inane; 745 
deinde qnod omnino finem non esse secandis 
corporibus faciunt neqne pausam stare fragori 
nec prorsum in rebus minimum consistere quic^tMmi/ 
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cnm yideamus id extremum cuiusque cacumen 
esse quod ad sensus nostros minimum esse videtur, 750 
conicere ut possis ex hoc, quae cemere non quis 
extremum quod habent^ minimum consistere in Ulia, 
huc accedit item, quoniam primordia rerum 
mollia constituunt, quae nos nativa videmus 
esse et mortali cum corpore funditus, utqui 755 
debeat ad niliun iam rerum summa reyerti 
de niloque renata vigesoere copia rerum; 
quorum utrumque quid a vero iam distet habe6ts. 
deinde inimioa modis multis sunt atque veneno 
ipsa sibi inter se; quare aut congressa peribunt 760 
aut ita diffugient ut tempestate coacta 
fuhnina diffugere atque imbris ventosque yidemus. 
Denique quattuor ex rebus si cuncta creantur 
atque in eas rursum res omnia dissoluuntur, 
qui magis illa queunt rerum primordia dici 765 
quam contra res illorum retroque putari) 
altemis gignuntur enim mutantque colorem 
et totam inter se naturam tempore ab omnL 
sin ita forte putas ignis terraeque coire 770 

corpus et aerias auras roremque liquoris, 
nil in concilio naturam ut mutet eorum, 
nuUa tibi ex illis poterit res esse creata, 
non animanSi non exanimo cum corpore, ut arbos. 
quippe suam quicque in coetu variantis acervi 775 
naturam ostendet mixtusque videbitur aer 
cum terra simul atque ardor cum rore manere. 
at primordia gignundis in rebus oportet 
naturam clandestinam caecamque adhibere, 
emineat ne quid quod contra pugnet et obstet 780 
quominus esse queat proprie quodcumque creatur. 
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Quin etiam repetunt a caelo atque ignibus eius 
et primum faciunt ignem se vertere in auras 
aeris, hinc imbrem gigni terramque creari 
ex imbri retroque a terra cuncta reverti, 785 

umorem primum, post aera, deinde calorem, 
nec cessare haec inter se mutare, meare 
a caelo ad terram, de terra ad sidera mundi. 
quod facere haud ullo debent primordia pacto. 
immutabile enim quiddam superare necessest^ 790 
ne res ad nilum redigantur funditus omnes. 
nam quodcumque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 
quapropter quoniam quae paulo diximus ante 
in commutatum veniunt, constare necessest 795 

ex aliis ea, quae nequeant convertier usquam, 
ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. 
quin potius tali natura praedita quaedam 
corpora constituas, ignem si forte crearint, 
posse eadem demptis paucis paucisque tributis, 800 
ordine mutato et motu, facere aeris auras, 
sic alias aliis rebus mutarier omnist 

' At manif esta palam rcs indicat ' inquis ' in auras 
aeris e terra res omnis crescere alique; 
et nisi tempestas indulget tempore fausto 805 

imbribus, ut tabe nimborum arbusta vacillent, 
solque sua pro parte fovet tribuitque calorem, 
crescere non possint fruges arbusta animantis.' 
scilicet et nisi nos cibus aridus et tener umor 
adiuvet^ amisso iam corpore vita quoque omnis 810 
onmibus e nervis atque ossibus exsoluatur. 
adiutamur enim dubio procul atque alimur nos 
cortis ab rebus, certis aliae atque aliae res* 
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nimirum quia multa modis communia multis 
multarum rerum in rebus primordia mixta 815 

sunt, ideo variis variae res rebus aluntur. 
atque eadem magni refert primordia saepe 
cum quibus et quali positura contineantur 
et quos inter se dent motus accipiantque ; 
naraque eadem caelum mare terras flumina solem 820 
oonstituunt, eadem fruges arbusta animantis, 
verum aliis alioque modo commixta moventur. 
quin etiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
multa elementa vides multis communia verbis, 
cum tamen inter se versus ac verba necessest 825 
conflteare et re et sonitu distare sonanti. 
tantum elementa queimt permutato ordine solo; 
at rerum quae simt primordia, plura adhibere 
possunt unde queant variae res quaeque crearL 

(4) Anaxagorcu and hia ' lumoeomereia.* 

Nunc et Anaxagorae scrutemur homoeomerian 830 
quam Grai memorant nec nostra dicere lingua 
concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas, 
sed tamen ipsam rem facilest exponere verbis, 
principio, rerum quom dicit homoeomerian, 
ossa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis 835 

ossibus hic et de pauxillis atque minutis 
visceribus viscus gigni sanguenque creari 
sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibu' guttis 
ex aurique putat micis consistere posse 
aurum et de terris terram concrescere paryis, 840 
ignibus ex ignis, umorem umoribus esse, 
cetera consimili fingit ratione putatque. 
nec tamen esse ulla parte idem in rebus inane 
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concedit neque corporibus finem esse secandis. 

quare in utraque mihi pariter ratione videtur 845 

errare atque illi, supra quos diximus ante. 

adde quod inbecilla nimis primordia fingit; 

si primordia sunt, simili quae praedita constant 

natura atque ipsae res sunt aequeque laborant 

et pereunt neque ab exitio res ulla refrenat. 850 

nam quid in oppressu valido durabit eorum, 

ut mortem effugiat) leti sub dentibus ipsis ) 

ignis an umor an aura? quid horum? sanguen an os^f 

nil, ut opinor, ubi ex aequo res funditus omnis 

tam mortalis erit quam quae manif esta videmus 855 

ex oculis nostris aliqua vi victa perire. 

at neque reccidere ad nilum res posse neque autem 

crescero de nilo testor res ante probatas. 

praeterea quoniam cibus auget corpus alitque, 

scire licet nobis venas et sanguen et ossa 860 

et nervos alienigema ex pariibue esae, 

sive cibos omnis commixto corpore dioent 

esse et habere in se nervorum corpora parva 

ossaque et omnino venas partisque cruoris, 

fiet uti cibus omnis, et aridus et liquor ipse, 

ex alienigenis rebus oonstare putetur, 865 

ossibus et nervis sanieque et sanguine mixto. 

praeterea quaecumque e terra corpora crescunt 

si sunt in terris, terram constare necessest 

ex alienigenis, quae terris exoriuntur. 

transfer item, totidem verbis utare licebit. 870 

in ligniSsSi fiamma latet fumusque cinisquei 

ex alienigenis consistant ligna necessest. 

[praeterea tellus quae corpora cumque alit, auget 

ex alienigenis, quae terria Qxaritmtur,] 
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Linquitur hic quaedam latitandi copia tenvis, 875 
id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit, ut omnibus omnis 
res putet inmixtas rebus latitare, sed iUud 
apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta 
et magis in promptu primaque in fronte locata. 
quod tamen a vera longe ratione repulsamst. 880 
conveniebat enim fruges quoque saepe, minaci 
robore cum saxi franguntur, mittere signum 
sanguinis aut aliquid, nostro quae corpore aluntur; 
cum lapidi in lapidem terimus, manare cruorem. 
885 consimili ratione herbas quoque saepe deoebat 885 
884 et laticis dulcis guttas similique sapore 
mittere, lanigerae quali sunt ubere lactis, 
scilicet et glebis terrarum saepe Matis 
berbarum genera et fruges frondesque videri 
dispertita in^ terram latitare minute, 890 

postremo in lignis cinerem fumumque videri, 
cum praefracta forent, ignisque latere minutos. 
quorum nil fieri quoniam manifesta docet rea^ 
scire licet non esse in rebus res ita mixtas, 
verum semina multimodis inmixta latere 895 

multarum rerum in rebus communia debent. 

'At saepe in magnis £it montibus' inquis 'ut altis 
arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
inter se, validis facere id cogentibus austris, . 
donec flammai fulserunt flore coorto.' 900 

scilicet et non est lignis tamen iositus ignis, 
verum semina sunt ardoris multa, terendo 
quae cum confluxere, creant incendia silvis. 
quod si facta foxet silvis abscondita flamma, 
non possent ullum tempus oelarier ignes, 905 

coiificerent volgo silvas, arbusta cremarent. 
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iamne vides igitnr, panlo qaod diximns ante, 

pennagni referre eadem primordia saepe 

cum qoibas et qoali positura oontineantar 

et quos inter se dent motas accipiantque, 910 

atque eadem paulo inter se mutata creare 

ignes et lignumf quo pacto verba quoque ipsa 

inter se paulo mutatis sunt elementis, 

cum ligna atque ignes distincta voce notemus.* 

denique iam quaecumque in rebus cemis apertis 915 

si fieri non posse putas, quin materiai 

corpora consimili natura praedita fingas, 

hac ratione tibi pereunt primordia rerum : 

fiet uti risu tremulo concussa cachinnent 

et lacrimis salsis umectent ora genasque. 920 

The difficuUy of the suhject. Jts importance. 

Nunc age quod superest cognosce et clarius audi. 
nec me animi fallit quam sint obscura; sed acri 
percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum cor 
et simul incussit suavem mi in pectus amorem 
musarum, quo nunc instinctus mente vigenti 925 
avia Pieridum peragro loca nuUius ante 
trita solo. iuvat integros accedere fontis 
atque haurire, iuvatque novos decerpere flores 
insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam 
unde prius nulli velarint tempora musae; 930 

primum quod magnis doceo de rebus et artis 
religionum animum nodis exsoivere p^rgo, 
deinde quod obscura de re tam lucida pango 
carmina, musaeo contingens cuncta lepore. 
id quoque enim non ab nulla ratione videtur; 935 
sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
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cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 

contingunt mellis dulci flaYoque liquore, 

ut puerorum aetas inprovida ludificetur 

labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 940 

absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 

sed potius tali pacto recreata valescat, 

sic ego uunc, quoniam haec ratio plerumque videtur 

tristior esse quibus non est tractata, retroque 

Tolgus abhorret ab hac, volui tibi suaviloquenti 945 

carmine Pierio rationem exponere nostram 

et quasi musaeo dulci contingere melle, 

si tibi forte animum tali ratione tenere 

versibus in nostris possem, dum perspicis omnem 

naturam rerum qua constet compta figura. 950 

Matter and space a/re infinite. 

Sed quoniam docui solidissima materiai 
corpora perpetuo volitare invicta per aevom, 
nunc age, summai quaedam sit finis eorum 
necne sit^ evolvamus; item quod inane repertumst 
seu locus ac spatium, res in quo quaeque gerantur, 955 
pervideamus utrum finitum funditus omne 
constet an immensum pateat vasteque profundum. 

Omne quod est igitur nulla regione viarum 
finitumst; namque extremum debebat habere. 
extremum porro nullius posse videtur 960 

esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat; ut videatur 
quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 
nunc extra summam quoniam nil esse fatendum, 
non habet extremum, caret ergo fine modoque* 
nec refert quibus adsistas regionibus eius; 965 

usque adeo, quem quisque locum possedit, in omnis 
L. ^ 
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• 

tantundem partis infinitum omne relinqnit. 

praeterea si iam iinitum constituatur 

omne quod est spatium, siquis procurrat ad oras 

ultimus extremas iaciatque Yolatile telum, 970 

id validis utrum contortum viribus ire 

quo fuerit missum vmavis longeque volare, 

an prohibere aUquid censes obstareque posset 

alterutrum fatearis enim sumasque necessest. 

quorum utrumque tibi effugium praecludit et omne 975 

cogit ut exempta concedas fine patere. 

nam sive est aliquit quod probeat officiatque 

quominu' quo missum est veniat finique locet se, 

sive foras fertur, non est a iine profectum. 

hoc pacto sequar atque, oras ubicumque looaris 980 

extremas, quaeram quid telo denique iiat. 

fiet uti nusquam possit consistere finis 

effugiumque fugae prolatet copia semper. 

. Praeterea spatium summai totius omne 

undique si inclusum certis consisteret oris 985 

finitumque foret, iam copia materiai 

undique ponderibus solidis confluxet ad imum 

nec res ulla geri sub caeli tegmine posset 

nec foret omnino caelum neque lumina solis, 

quippe ubi materies omnis cumulata iaceret 990 

ex infibiito iam tempore subsidendo. 

at nunc nimirum requies data principiorum 

corporibus nullast, quia nil est funditus imum 

quo quasi confluere et sedes ubi ponere possint. 

semper in adsiduo motu res quaeque geruntur 995 

partibus e cunctis inf emaque suppeditantur 

ex infinito cita corpora materiaL 

postremo ante oculos res rem finire videtar; 
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^aer dissaepit collis atque aera montes, 

terra mare et contra mare terras terminat omnis j 1000 

omne quidem vero nil est quod finiat extra. 

est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi, 

quod neque clara suo percurrere fulmina cursu 

perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu 

nec prorsum facere ut restet minus ire meando : 1005 

usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus 

£nibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 

Ipsa modum porro sibi rerum summa parare 
ne possit, natura tenet, quae corpus inani 
et quod inane autem est finiri corpore cogit, 1010 
ut.sic altemis infinita omnia reddat, 
aut etiam alterutrum, nisi terminet alterum, eorum 
simplice natura pateat tamen inmoderatum. 

nec mare nec tellus neque caeli lucida templa 
nec mortale genus nec divum corpora sancta 1015 
exiguum possent horai sistere tempns; 
nam dispulsa suo de coetu materiai 
copia ferretur magnum per inane soluta, 
sive adeo potius numquam concreta creasset 
ullam rem, quoniam cogi disiecta nequisset. 1020 
nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarunt 
nec quos quaeque da/rent motua pepigere profecto^ 
sed quia multa modis multis mutata per omne 
ex infinito yexantur percita plagis, 1025 

omne genus motus et ooetus experiundo 
tandem deveniunt in talis disposituras, 
qualibus haeo rerum consistit Bumma oreata^ 
et multos etiam magnoB seryata per annos 
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ut semel in motus coniectast conyenieiitiRy 1030 

efficit ut largis avidum mare fluminis undis 

integrent amnes et solis terra vapore 

fota novet fetus summissaque gens animantum 

floreat et vivant labentes aetheris ignes; 

quod nullo facerent pacto nisi materiai 1035 

ex inflnito suboriri copia posset, 

unde amissa solent reparare in tempore quaeque. 

nam veluti privata cibo natura animantum 

diffluit amittens corpus, sic omnia debent 

dissolui simul ac defecit suppeditare 1040 

materies aliqua ratione aversa yiaJL 

nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam 

conservare omnem quaecumque est conciliata. 

cudere enim crebro possunt partemque morariy 

dum veniant aliae ac suppleri summa queatur. 1045 

interdum resilire tamen coguntur et una 

principiis rerum spatium tempusque fugai 

largiri, ut possint a coetu libera f erri. 

quare etiam atque etiam suboriri multa necessest» 

et tamen ut plagae quoque possint suppetere ipsaOy 1050 

inflnita opus est vis undique materiaL 

The iheory of centripetal force amd. of the eacistence o/ 

Antipodes, 

Illud in his rebus longe fuge credere, Memmi, 
in medium summae, quod dicunt, omnia niti, 
atque ideo mundi naturam stare sine ullis 
ictibus extemis neque quoquam posse resolyi 1055 
summa atque ima, quod in medium sint omnia nixft: 
ipsum si quicquam posse in se sistere credia: 
et quae pondera sunt sub terris omnia sursmn 
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nitier in terraque retro requiescere posta, 
ut per aquas quae nunc rerum simulacra videmus. 1060 
et simili ratione aTiimalia suppa vagari 
contendunt neque posse e terris in loca caeli 
reccidere inferiora ma^ quam corpora nostra 
sponte sua possint in caeli templa volare; 
illi oum videant solem, nos sidera noctis 1065 

cemere, et altemis nobiscum tempora caeli 
dividere et noctes parilis agitare diebus. 
sed vanus stolidis haec error somnia Jinocitf 
amplexi quod habent ^rversa rem ratione: 
nam medium nil esse potest^ qtiando omnia con- 
atant 1070 

infinita. neque omnino, si iam WAdium sitf 
possit ibi quicquam consistere eam magis oh rem 
quam quavis alia louge ratione repeUu 
onmis enim locus ac spatium, quod inan^ vocamvs^ 
per medium, per non medium, concedere dUhet 1075 
aeque ponderibus, motus quacumque feruntur. 
nec quisquam locus est, quo corpora cum venenm^ 
ponderis amissa vi possint stare m inani; 
neo quod inane autem est uUi subsistere debet, 
quin, sua quod natura petit^ concedere pergat. 1080 
haud igitur possunt tali ratione teneri 
res in concilio medii cuppedine victae. 

Inconaisteney qf these theories, 

Fraeterea quoniam non onmia corpora fingunt 
in medium niti, sed terrarum atque liquoris, 
et quasi terreno quae corpore contineantur, 1085 
umorem ponti magnasque e montibus undas, 
at contra tenuis exponunt aeris auras 

1 
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et calidos siinul a medio difrerrier ignis, 
atque ideo totum circum tremere aethera signis 
et solis flammam per caeli caerula pasci, 1090 

quod calor a medio fugiens se ibi conligat omnis, 
nec prorsum arboribus summos frondescere ramos 



posse, nisi a terris paulati 



m cuique cibatum 



1095 



1100 



ne volucri ritu flammarum moenia mundi 

diflugiant subito magnum per inane soluta 

et ne cetera consimili ratione sequantur 

neve ruant caeli penetralia templa supeme 1105 

terraque se pedibus raptim subducat et omnis 

inter permixtas rerum caelique ruinas 

corpora solventes abeat per inane profundum, 

temporis.ut pimcto nil extet reliquiarum 

desertum praeter spatium et primordia caeca. 1110 

nam quacumque prius de parti corpora desse 

eonstitues, haec rebus erit pars ianua leti, 

hac se turba foras dabit omnis materiaL 

Froceed atephy stepy M&mmiuSy and you voill attain to 

knowledge at hsU 
Haeo sic pemosces, parva perductus opella, 
namque alid ex alio clarescet nec tibi caeca 1115 
nox iter eripiet quin ultima naturai 
pervideas : ita res accendent lumina rebus. 
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1. Jntroduetion, 62. The Motions of Atom. 216. The Swerve. 
■ 833. The Shapes of Atonu, 788. They have no sensible 
Qualities, 1023. There are other Worlds than ours. 1105. 
Our World will decay, 

The phUosapher mrveys/rom a pedestal the errora cmd 
/olliea of mankind, Natv/re requvres for happmess 
ordy ihe ahaence offea/r, pain, anxiety, Hejinements 
are not essential : simph pleamres mffice, 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 
non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptaji, 
sed quibus ipse malis careas quia oemere suave est. 
6 suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 5 

5 per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli. 
sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae, 10 

certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Qoctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. 
o miseras hominum mentes, o pectora caeca! 
qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 15 
degitur hoc aevi quodcumquest 1 nonne videre 
nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi utqui i 
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corpore seiunctus dolor absit^ mente fruatur 
iucundo sensu cura semotu' metuquet 
ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 20 

esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem. 
delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint 
gratius interdum, neque natura ipsa requirit, 
ei non aurea sunt iuvenum simulacra per aedes 
lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 25 
lumina noctumis epulis ut suppeditentur, 
nec domus argento fulget auroque renidet 
nec citharae reboant laqueata aurataque tecta, 
cum tamen inter se prostrati in gramine molli 
propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae 30 

non magnis opibus iucunde corpora curant, 
praesertim cum tempestas adridet ct anni 
tempora conspergunt viridantis floribus herbas. 

Magnijicmce cannot /ree the hody from pain or the 
mind from mperstition and fea/r of death, Know- 
ledge ofruUv/re alone can do this, 

nec calidae citius decedunt corpore febres, 
textilibus si in picturis ostroque rubenti 35 

iacteris, quam si in plebeia veste cubandum est. 
quapropter quoniam nil nostro in corpore gazae 
proficiunt neque nobilitas nec gloria regni, 
quod superest^ animo quoque nil prodesse putandum ; 
si non forte tuas legiones per loca campi 40 

fervere cum videas belli simulacra cientis, 
subsidiis magnis et ecum vi constabilitas, 
orDa.taaque armis statuas pariterque animatas, 
his tibi tum rebus timefactae religiones 
effugiunt animo pavide; mortisque timores 45 
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tum vacuum pectus lincunt curaque solutumi 
fervere cum videas classem lateque va^ari. 

quod si ridicula haec ludibriaque esse videmus, 
re veraque metus hominum ouraeque sequaces 
nec metuunt sonitus armorum nec fera tela 
audacterque inter reges rerumque potentis 50 

versantur neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro 
nec clarum vestis splendorem purpureai, 
quid dubitas quin omni' sit haec rationi' potestas ? 
omnis cum in tenebris praesertim vita laboret. 
nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 55 
in tenebris metuunt| sic nos in luce timemus 
interduini nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 
hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 
non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 60 

discutiant, sed naturae species ratioque. 

Mdtter 18 in eantimuU motion, Particlea are con- 
atantly transferred from one thing to another. But 
the sum-total remaina the eame, 

Kunc age, quo motu genitalia materiai 
corpora res varias gignant genitasque resolvant 
et qua vi facere id eogantur quaeque sit ollis 
reddita mobilitas magnum per inane meandi, 65 
expediam: tu te diotis praebere memento. 
nam certe non inter se stipata cohaeret 
materies, quoniam minui rem quamqtM videmus 
et quasi longinquo fluere omnia cemimus aevo 
ex oculisque vetustatem subducere nostris, 70 

cmn tamen incolumis videatur siunma manere 
propterea quia, quae decedunt corpora cuique, 
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tmde abennt minnunt^ quo yenere angmine donant, 
illa senescere at haeo contra florescere cogont, 
nec remorantor ibi. sio renim summa novatur 75 
semper, et inter se mortales mutua viyunt. 
augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur, 
inque breyi spatio mutantur saecla animantum 
et quasi cursores vitai lampada traduntb 

Atams ham two motiom — (1) owing to weightf and 

(2) <i/ier coUiaion, 

Si cessare putas rerum primordia posse 80 

cessandoque novos rerum progignere motusy 
avius a vera longe ratione vagaris. 
nam quoniam per inane vagantur, cuncta necessest 
aut gravitate sua ferri primordia rerum 
aut ictu forte alterius. nam cum cita sae|)e 85 
obvia conflixd^, fit ut diversa repente 
dissiliant; neque enim mirum, durissima quae sint 
ponderibus solidis neque quicquam a tergo ibus obstet.- 
et quo iactari magis omnia materiai 
corpora pervideas, reminiscere totius imum 90 

nil esse in summa^ neque habere ubi corpora prima 
consistant^ quoniam spatium sine fine modoquest 
inmensumque patere in cunctas imdique partis 
pluribus ostendi et certa ratione probatumst. 
quod quoniam constat, nimirum nulla quies est 95 
reddita corporibus primis per inane profundum, 
sed magis adsiduo varioque exercita motu 
partim intervallis magnis confulta resultanty 
pars etiam brevibus spatiis vexantur ab ictu, 
et quaecumque magis condenso conciliatu 100 

exiguis interv^llis convecta resultant^ 
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indupedita sais perplezis ipsa figaris, 
haeo validas saxi radices et fera ferri 
corpora constit^unt et cetera de genere horum: 104 
paucula quae porro magnum per inane Tagantur. 
cetera dissiliunt longe longeque recursant 
in magnis intervallis: haec aero rarum 
sufficiunt nobis et splendida lumina solis. 
multaque praeterea magnum per inane vagantur, 
conciliis rerum quae sunt reiecta nec usquam 110 
consociare etiam motus potuere recepta. 
cuius, uti memoro, rei simulacrum et imago 
ante oculos semper nobis versatur et instat. 
contemplator enim, cum solis lumina cumque 
inserti fundunt radii per opaca domorum : 115 

multa minuta modis multis per inane videbis 
corpora misceri radiorum lunjine in ipso 
et velut aetemo certamine proelia pugnas 
edere turmatim certantia neo dare pausam, 
conciliis et discidiis exercita crebris; 120 

conicere ut possis ex hoc, primordia rerum 
quale sit in magno iactari semper inanL 
dumtaxat rerum magnarum parva potest res 
exemplare dare et vestigia notitiai. 
hoc etiam magis haec animum te advertere par est 125 
corpora quae in solis radiis turbare videntur, 
quod tales turbae motus quoque materiai 
signifioant clandestinos caecosque subesse. 
multa videbis enim plagis ibi percita caecis 
commutare viam retroque repulsa reverti - 130 

nunc huc nuno illuc ia cunctas undique partis. 
sciHcet hic a principiis est omnibus error. 
prima moventur enim per se primordia . rerum ; 
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inde ea quae parvo sunt corpora conciliata 

et quasi proxima sunt ad yiris principiorumy 135 

ictibus illoram caecis inpulsa cientur, 

ipsaque proporro paulo maiora lacessunt. 

sic a principiis ascendit motus et exit 

paulatim nostros ad sensus, ut moveantur 

illa qaoqae, in solis quae lumine cemere quimus 140 

nec quibus id faciant plagis apparet aperte. 

Ths VelocUy of atama mtu^ eoceeeda that of the surCa 
rai/8, emce ikey (1) do not pasa tkrough Void, and 
(2) are compleXy not eimple, 

Nunc quae mobilitas sit reddita materiai 
corporibus, paucis licet hinc cognoscere, Memmi 
primum aurora novo cum spargit lumine terras 
et yariae volucres nempra avia pervolitantes 145 
aera per tenerum liquidis loca vocibus opplent^ 
quam subito soleat sol ortus tempore tali 
convestire sua perfundens omnia lucOi 
omnibus in promptu manifestumque esse videmus. 
at vapor is quem sol mittit lumenque serenum 150 
non per inane meat vacuum; quo tardius ire 
cogitur, aerias quasi dum diverberet ondas. 
nec singillatim oorpusoula quaeque vaporis 
sed complexa meant inter se conque globata; 
quapropter simul inter se retrahuntur et extra 155 
officiuntur, uti cogantur tardius ire. 
at quae sunt solida primordia simplioitate, 
cum per inane meant vacuum nec res remoratur 
ulla foris atque ipsa, suis e partibus ana, 
unum in quem ooepere locum conixa feruntur, 160 
debent nimirum praecellere mobilitate 
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et mnlto citius ferri quam lumina soHs 
multiplexque loci spatiam transcurrere eodem 
tempore quo solis peryolgant f ulgura caelum. 

TJie universe is not dimm^ as aome ev/ppoae from iia 
adaptation to human neede, Ita imperfection proves 
the contrary. 

167 At quidam contra haec, ignari materiai| 165 

Z65 nec persectati primordia singula quaeque, 
ut vfdeant qua quicque geratur cum ratione, 
naturam non posse deum sine numine credunt 
tanto opere humanis rationibus admoderate 
tempora mutare annorum fmgesque crearei 170 

et iam cetera, mortalis quae suadet adire 
ipsaque deducit dux vitae dia voluptas 
«t res per Yeneris blanditur saecla propagent, 
ne genus occidat humanum. quorum omnia causa 
constituisse deos cum fingunt» omnibu' rebus 175 
magno opere a vera lapsi ratione videntur. 
nam quamvis rerum ignorem primordia quae sint, 
hoc tamen ex ipsis caeli rationibus ausim 
confirmare aliisque ex rebus reddere multiSy 
nequaquam nobis divinitus esse creatam 180 

naturam mundi: tarUa stat praedita culpa. 
quae tibi posterius, Menmii, faciemus aperta. 
nunc id quod superest de motibus expediemus. 

Upward motion qf aioms. Nothing can of iJtsdf move 
vpwarde» Apparent exceptiona are all due to some 
force or reactian, Inatances, 

Nunc locus est, ut opinor, in his illud quoque rebus 
confirmare tibi| nuUam rem posse sua vi 185 
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corpoream sursnm ferri sursumqne meare; 
ne tibi dent in eo flammarum corpora fraudem. 
sursus enim versus gignuntur et augmina sumont 
et sursum nitidae fruges arbustaque crescunt, 
pondera, quantum in se est, cum deorsum cuncta 

ferantur. 
nec cum subsiliunt ignes ad tecta domorum 191 
et celeri flamma degustant tigna trabesque, 
sponte sua facere id sine vi subigente putondum est. 
quod genus e nostro cum missus corpore sanguis 
emicat exultans alte spargitque cruorem. 195 

nonne vides etiam quanta vi tigna trabesque 
respuat umor aquaef nam quo magis ursimua alte 
derecta et magna vi multi pressimus aegre, 
tam cupide sursum revomit magis atque remittit, 
plus ut parte foras emergant exiliantque. 200 

nec tamen haec^ quantum est in se, dubitamus, opinor, 
qiun vacuum per inane deorsum cuncta ferantur. 
sic igitmr debent flammae quoque posse per auras 
aeris expressae sursum succedere, quamquam 
pondera, quantum in «est^ deorsum cfsducere pugnent; 
noctumasque faces caeli sublime volantis 206 

nonne vides longos flammarum ducere tractua 
in quascumque dedit partia natura meatum) 
non cadere in terram stellas et sidera cernist 
sol etiam caM de vertice dissipat omnis 210 

ardorem in partis et lumine conserit arva; 
in terras igitur quoque solis vergitur aidor. 
transversosque volare per imbris fubnina cemis c 
nunc hino nunc illinc abrupti nubibus ignes 
concursant; cadit in terras vis flammea volga 215 
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The swerve. Atoma deflect somewhat Jrom the per- 
pendicular, eUe they covM never come irUo contact or 
form thinga, 

Illud in his quoque te rebus cognoscere avemus, 
corpora cuin deorsum rectum per inane feruntur 
ponderibus propriis, ee incerto tempore ferme 
incertisque locis spatio depellere paulum, 
tantum quod momen mutatum dicere possis. 220 
quod nisi declinare solerent, omnia deorsum, 
imbris uti guttae, caderent per inane profundum, 
nec foret offensus natus nec plaga creata 
principiis: ita nil umquam natura creasset 

For heavy hodies wovld not overtake lighter onea in 
Yoid. But the swerve ia t/ie least po88ible,/or bodiea 
do not naturaUyfall sidewaya, 

Quod si forte aliquis credit graviora potesse 225 
corpora, quo citius rectum per inane f eruntur, 
incidere ex supero levioribus atque ita plago» 
gignere quae possint genitalis reddere motuSy 
avius a vera longe ratione recedit. 
nam per aquas quaecumque cadunt atque aera rarum, 
haec pro ponderibus casus celerare necessest 231 
propterea quia corpus aquae naturaque tenvis 
aeris haut possunt aeque rem quamque morari| 
sed citius cedunt gravioribus exsuperata; 
at contra nulli de nulla parte neque tdlo 235 

tempore inane potest vacuum subsistere rei, 
quin, sua quod natura petit. concedere pergat; 
omnia quapropter debent per inane quietum 
aeque ponderibus non aequis concita ferrL 
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haud igitur poteront levioribus incidere umquam 240 
ex supero graviora neque ictus gignere per se 
qui varient motus per quos natura gerat res. 
quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare* necessest 
corpora; nec plus quam minimum, ne fingere motus 
obliquos videamur et id res vera refutet 245 

namque hoc in promptu manifestumque esse videmus, 
pondera, quantum in mst, non posse obliqua meare, 
ex supero cum praecipitant» quod cemere possis; 
sed nil omnino recta regione viai 
dedinare quis est qui possit cemere sese? 250 

TJie swerve makes FreevoiU possible. 

Denique si semper motus conectitur omnis 
et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo 
nec declinando faciunt primordia motus 
principium quoddam quod fati foedera rumpat^ 
ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur, 255 

libera per terras unde haec animantibus exstat 
unde est baec, inquam, fatis avolsa potestas 
per quam progredimur quo ducit quemque voluntas, 
declinamus item motus nec tempore certo 
nec regione loci certa, sed ubi ipsa tulit mens ? 260 
nam dubio procul his rebus sua cuique voluntas 
principium dat et hinc motus per membra rigantur. 
nonne vides etiam patefactis tempore puncto 
carceribus non posse tamen prorumpere ^uorum 
vim cupidam tam de subito quam mens avet ipsal 265 
omnis enim totum per corpus materiai 
copia conquiri debet, concita per artus 
omnis ut studium mentis conixa sequatur; 
ut videas initum motus a corde creari 
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ex animiqiie Toluntate id procedere primum, 270 
inde dari porro per totum corpus et artus. 
nec similest ut cum impulsi procedimus ictu 
viribus alterius magnis magnoque coactu; 
nam tum materiem totius corporis omnem 
perspicnumst nobis invitis ire rapique, 275 

donec eam refrenavit per membra voluntas. 
iamne vides igitur, quamquam vis extera multos 
pellat et inyitos cogat procedere saepe 
praecipitesque rapi, tamen esse in pectore no^^ro 
quiddam quod contra piignare obstareque possit ? 280 
cuius ad arbitrium quoque copia materiai 
cogitur interdum flecti per membra per artus 
et proiecta refrenatur retroque residit. 
quare in seminibus quoque idem fateare necessest, 
esse aliam praeter plagas et pondera causam 28o 
motibus, unde haeo est nobis innata potestas, 
de nilo quoniam fieri nil posse videmus. 
pondus enim prohibet ne plagis omnia fiant 
extema quasi vi; sed ne mens ipsa necessum 
intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis 290 

et deviota quasi hae cogatur . ferre patique, 
id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum 
nec regione lod certa nec tempore certa 

Matter ia aXwaya constant — never more or lesa con- 
densed, iia motiona alvoaya the aame^ ita mm in- 
vdriabley since there ie no epace outside the universe 
tQ receive maiter or aupply a new/orce, 

Nec stipata magis fuit umquam materiai 
copia nec porro maioribus intervallis ; . 295 

nam nequ^ adaugescit quicquam neque deperit inde. 
L. 4 
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quapropter quo nimc in motu principiorum 
corpora sunt, in eodem ante acta aetate f uerie 
et post haeo semper simili ratione f erentur, 
et quae consuerint gigni gignentur eadem 300 

condicione et erunt et crescent vique valebunt^ 
quantum cuique datum est per foedera naturai. 
nec rerum summajn commutare ulla pertest vis ; 
nam neque, quo possit genus tdlum materiai 
effugere ex omni, quicquam est extraf neque in 
omne 305 

unde coorta queat nova vis inrumpere et omnem 
naturam rerum mutare et vertere motus. 

The universe appears to he aJt rest^for {V) the motiomf 
qf atoma are beneath our ken^ and (2) this ie the 
usual effect o/distance. 

Illud in his rebu» non est mirabile, quare, 
omnia cum rerum primordia sint in motu, 
summa tamen summa videatur stare quiete, 310 
praeterquam siquid proprio dat corpore motiuu 
omnis enim longe noBtris ab sensibus infra 
primorum natura iacet: quapropter, ubi ipsa 
cemere iam nequeas, motus quoque surpere debent ; 
praesertim cum, quae possimus cemere, celent 315 
saepe tamen motus spatio diducta locorum. . 
nam saepe in colli tondentes pabula laeta 
ianigerae reptant pecudes quo quamgud vocantes 
invitant herbae gemmantes rore recenti, 
et satiati agni ludunt blandeque coruscant; 320 
omnia quae nobis longe confusa videntiir 
et velut in viridi candor consistere colli. 
praeterca magnae legioues cum loca cursa 
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camporum complent belli simulacra cientes, 
fulgor ibi ad caelum se tollit totaque circum 325 
aere renidescit tellus supterque virum vi 
excitur pedibus sonitus clamoreque montes 
icti reiectant voces ad sidera mundi 
et circumvolitant equites mediosque repente 
tramittunt valido quatientes impete campos. 330 
et tamen est quidam locus altis montibus unde 
stare Tidentur et in campis consistere fulgor. 

Tke ahapea qf cUoms a/re varioua. Hence come diffeT^ 
ences, even within tke same apeciea^ e.g. between 
ccUves, graina ofcom^ sea-sheUa. 

Nunc age iam deinceps cunctarum exordia rerum 
qualia sint et quam longe distantia formis 
percipe, multigenis quam sint variata figuris; 335 
non quo multa parum simili sint praedita forma, 
sed quia non volgo paria omnibus omnia constant, 
nec mirum ; nam cum sit eorum copia tanta 
ut neque finis, uti docui, neque summa sit ulls^ 
debent nimirum non omnibus omnia prorsum 340 
esse pari filo similique adfecta figura. 
praetereat genus bumanum mutaeque natantes 
squamigerum pecudes et laeta armenta f eraeque 
et variae volucres, laetantia quae loca aquarum 
concelebrant circum ripas fontisque lacusque, 345 
et quae pervolgant nemora avia pervolitantes ; 
quorum unum quidvis generatim sumere perge, 
invenies tamen inter se differre figuns. 
neo ratione alia prolcs cognoscere matrem 
neo mater posset prolem ; quod posse videmus 350 
ucc minus atque homines inter so nota cluere. 

4—^ 
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nam 8ae|>e ante deum yitulos delubra deoora 
turicremas propter mactatus ooncidit araa 
sanguims expirans calidum de pectore flumen; 
at mater yiridiB saltus orbata peragrans 355 

noscit humi pedibus yestigia pressa bisulcis, 
omnia oonvisens oculis loca si queat usquam 
conspicere amissum fetum, completque querellis 
frondiferum nemus absistens et crebra reyisit 
ad stabulum desiderio perfixa iuvenci, 360 

nec tenerae salices atque berbae rore vigentes 
fluminaque illa queunt summis labentia ripis 
oblectare animum subitamque avertere curam, 
neo vitulorum aliae species per pabula laeta 
derivare queunt animum curaque levare: 365 

usque adeo quiddam proprium notumque requirit^ 
praeterea teneri tremulis cum vocibus haedi 
comigeras norunt matres agnique petulci . 
balantum pecudes : ita, quod natura reposcit^ 
ad sua quisque fere decurrunt ubera lactis. 370 

postremo quodvis frumentum non tamen omne 
quique suo genere inter se simile esse videbis, 
quin intercurrat quaedam distantia f ormis* 
concharumque genus parili ratione videmus 
pingere telluris gremium, qua moUibus undis 375 
]itoris incurvi bibulam pavit aequor harenam. 
quare etiam atque etiam simili ratione neoessest, 
natura quoniam oonstant neque facta manu sunt 
unius ad certam formam primordia rerumy 
dissimili inter^so quaedaoi volitare figura. 380 
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Ca9e9 fjohere differeni skapes qf atoma cause diff&reTice 
qf penetrating power — lighPning and Jvre^ ligHU and 
rainf wine and oil. 

Perfacile est tali ratione exsolvere nobis 
quare f ulmineus multa penetralior ignis 
quam noster fuat e taedis terrestribus ortus; 
dicere enim possis caelestem f ubninis ignem 
Buptilem magis e parvis ccmstare figuris 385 

atque ideo transire foramina quae nequit ignis 
noster bic e lignis ortus taedaque oreatus. 
praeterea lumen per comum transit, at imber 
respuitur. quare) nisi luminis illa minora 
corpora sunt quam de quibus est liquor almus aquarum. 
et quamvis subito per oolum vina videmus 391 
perfluere; at oontva tardum ounctatur olivomi 
aut quia nimirum maioribus est elementis 
aut magis bamatis iuter se perque plicatis, 
atque ideo fit uti non tam diducta repente 395 
inter se possint primordia singula quaeque 
singula per cuiusque foramina permanare. 

Djfferent effect of eweet and bitter. Atome of hitier 
thinga are rotigh and tear a way into the hody. 

Huo accedit uti mellis lactisque liquores 
iucundo sensu linguae tractentur in ore; 
at contra taetra absintbi natura ferique 400 

centauri foedo pertorquent ora sapore; 
ut facile agnoscas e levibus atque rutundis 
esse ea quae sensns iucunde tangere possunt, 
at contra quae amara atque aspera oumque videntur, 
baec magis bamatis inter se nexa teneri 405 
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proptereaque solere vias rescindere nostris 
sensibus introituque suo perrumpere corpus. 

So cUao with aU thinga whieh a/re pleaaant or the reverse 
to any of the sensee, The ehapea of their atoma differ. 
* Touch* is the test in aM caape. 

Omnia postremo bona sensibus et mala tactu 
dissimili inter se pugnant perfecta figura; 
ne tu forte putes serrae stridentis acerbum 410 
horrorem constare elementis levibus aeque 
ac musaea mele, per chordas organici quae 
mobilibus digitis expergefacta figurant ; 
neu simili penetrare putes primordia forma 
in nares hominum, cum taetra cadavera torrent, 415 
et cum scena croco Cilici perfusa recens est 
araque Panchaeos exhalat propter odores; 
neve bonos rerum simili constare colores 
semine constituas, oculos qui pascere possunt, 
et qui conpungunt aciem lacrimareque cogunt 420 
aut foeda specie diH turpesque videntur. 
omnis enim, sensus quae mulcet cumque, j^^rtm» 
haut sine principiali aliquo levore creatast; 
at oontra quaecumque molesta atque aspera constat, 
non aliquo sine materiae squalore repertast. 425 

sunt etiam quae iam nec levia iure putantur 
esse neque omnino flezis mucronibus unca» 
sed magis angellis paulum prostantibus, utqui 
titillare magis sensus quam laedere possint; 
faecula iam quo de genere est inulaeque sapores. 430 
denique iam calidos ignis gelidamque pruinam 
dissimiH dentata modo conpungere sensua 
corporis, indicio nobis est tactus uterque. 
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tactus enim, tactus, pro divum numina sancta^ 
corporis est sensus, vel cum res extera sese 435 
insinuat, vel cum laedit quae in corpore natast 
aut iuvat egrediens genitalis per Yeneris res, 
aut ex offensu cum turbant corpore in ipso 
semina confundunt^t^ inter se concita sensum; 
ut si forte manu quamvis iam corporis^ipse 440 
tute tibi partem ferias atque ezperiare. 
quapropter longe formas distaro necessest 
principiiSy varios quae possint edere sensus. 

Atoms qfhard things (xre hooked: offluids smooth: of 
smoke etc sharp : of searhrine rough and round mixed. 

Denique quae nobis durata ac spissa videntur, 
haec magis hamatis inter sese esse necessest 445 
et quasi ramosis alte compacta teneri. 
in quo jam genere in primis adamantina saza 
prima acie constant ictus contemnere sueta 
et validi silices ac duri robora ferri 
aeraque quae claustris restantia vociferantur, 450 
illa quidem debent e levibus atque rutundis 
esse magis, fluvido quae corpore liquida constant; 

nec retinentur enim inter se glomeramina quaeque 
et procursus item proclive volubilis exstat. 455 

omnia postremo quae puncto tempore cemis 
diflugere, ut fumum nebulas flammasque, necessest, 
si minus omnibu* sunt e levibus atque rutundis, 
at non esse tamen perplezis indupedita, 
pungere uti possint corpus penetrareque vesca, 460 
nec tamen haerere inter se; quodcumque videmus 
sensibu' sedatumy fadle ut cognoscere possis / 
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non e perplexis sed acutis esse elementis. 
sed quod amara vides eadem quae fluvida constant^ 
sudor uti maris est, minime mirabile habeto; 465 
nam qiiod fluvidus est^ e levibus atque rutundis 
est, et squalida m/uUa creant admixta doloris 
corpora; neo tamen haec retineri hamata necessunwt; 
scilicet esse globosa tameU) cum squalida constent, 
proYolvi simul ut possint et laedere sensus, 470 
et quo mixta putes magis aspera levibus esse 
principiis, unde est Neptuni corpus acerbumy 
est ratio secemendi; seorsumque videndi 
umor dulcis, ubi per terras crebrius idem 
percolatur^ ut in foveam fluat ao mansuescat; 475 
linquit enim supera taetri primordia viri, 
aspera quom magis in terris haerescere possint. 

The numher qf different shapes U limUed; else aU 
sUmdard and Ivmit qfaize, heauty <kc» fvould he lost, 

Quod quoniam docui, pergam oonectere rem quae 
ex hoc.apta fldem ducat, primordia rerum 
flnita yariare flgurarum ratione. 48& 

quod si non ita sit, rursum iam semina quaedam 
esse inflnito debebunt corporis auctu. 
namque in eodemy una cuiusvis in brevitate 
corporis inter se multum yariare flgurae 
non possunt: fac enim minimis e partibus esse 485 
corpora prima tribus, vel paulo pluribus auge; 
nempe ubi eas partis unius corporis omnis, 
summa atque ima locans^ transmutans dextera laevis, 
omnimodis expertus eris, quam quisque det ordo 
formai speciem totius corporis eius, 490 

quod superest) si forte voles variare flguraS| 
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addendum partis alias erit; indo 'sequetur, 

adaimili ratione alias ut postulet ordo, 

Bi tu f orte Toles etiam variare iiguras. 

ergo formarum novitatem corporis augmen 495 

subsequitur. quare non est ut credere possis 

esse infinitis distantia semina formis, 

ne quaedam cogas inmani maximitate. 

esse, supra quod iam docui non posse probari 

iam tibi barbaricae vestes Meliboeaque fulgens 500 

purpura Tbessalico concharum tacta colore, 

• • • • • • • • ••' 

aurea pavonum ridenti imbuta lepore 

saecla, novo rerum superata colore iacerent 

et contemptus odor smymae melHsque sapores, 

et cjcnea mele Phoebeaque daedala chordis 505 

carmina consimili ratione oppressa silerent; 

namque aliis aliud praestantius exoreretur^ 

cedere item retro possent in deteriores 

omnia sio partis, ut diximus in melioris; 

namque aliis aliud retro quoque taetrius esset 510 

naribus auribus atque oculis orisque saporL 

quae quoniam non sunt, 9ed rebus reddita certa 

finis utrimque tenet summam, fateare necessest 

materiem quoque finitis diSerre figuris. 

denique ab ignibus ad gelidas iter usque pruinas 515 

Hnitumst retroque pari ratione remensumst; 

omnis enim calor ac frigus mediique tepores 

interutrasque iacent explentes ordine summam. 

ergo finita distant ratione oreata, 

ancipi^ quoniam mucroni utrimque notantur, 520 

hino flammis illinc rigidis infesta pruinis. 
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But the mmber of atoms qf e€u:h shape i$ unlimiteJL 
Ohjection — the ra/rity of certain animals — answered, 
The atoms a/re like variom wreckage on a vaat ocean. 

Quod qaoniam docxii, pergam conectere rem quae 
ex hoc apta fidem ducat, primordia rerum, 
inter se simili quae sunt perfecta figura, 
infinita cluere. etenim distantia cum sit 525 

formarum finita, necesse est quae similes sint 
esse infinitas aut summam materiai 
finitam constare, id quod non esse probavi 
yersibus ostendens corpuscula materiai 
ex infinito summam rerum usque tenere, 530 

undique protelo plagarnm continuato. 
nam quod rara vides magis esse animalia qtiaedam 
fecundamque minus naturam cemis in illis, 
at regione locoque alio terrisque remotis 
multa licet genere esse in eo numerumque repleri ; 535 
sicut quadripedum cum primis esse videmus 
in igenere iinguimanus elepbantos, India quorum 
milibus e multis vallo munitur ebumo, 
nt penitus nequeat penetrari: tanta ferarum 
vis est, quarum nos perpauca exempla videmus. 540 
sed tamen id quoque uti concedam, quamlubet esto 
unica res quaedam nativo corpore sola, 
cui similis toto terrarum nuUa sit orbi; 
infinita tamen nisi erit vis materiai 
unde ea progigni possit concepia, creari 545 

non poterit, neque, quod superest, procrescere alique. 
quippe etenim sumam boc quoque uti finita per omne 
corpora iactari unius genitalia rei, 
unde ubi qua vi et quo pacto congressa coibunt 
luateriae tanto in pelago turbaque alieiiat 550 
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non, ut opinor, habent rationom conciliandi; 

sed qnasi naufragiis magnis multisque coortis 

disiectare solet magnum mare transtra gubema 

antemnas proram malos tonsasque natantis 

per terrarum omnis oras fluitantia aplustra 555 

ut videantur et indicium mortalibus edant, 

infldi maris insidias virisque dolumque 

nt vitare yelint^ neve uUo tempore credant» 

subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti, 

sio tibi si finita semel primordia quaedam 560 

constitues, aevom debebunt sparsa per omnem 

disiectare aestus diversi materiai) 

numquam in concilium ut possint compnlsa coire 

neo remorari in concilio nec crescere adaucta; 

quorum utrumque palam fieri manifesta docet res, 565 

et res progigni et genitas procrescere posse. 

esse igitur genere in quovis primordia rerum 

infinita palam est unde omnia suppeditantur. 

Prod^uitum and deatructian altemeUe and wage eqvxil 
vxvr in ncUure, aa hirth and death among men, 

Kec superare queunt motus itaque exitiales 
perpetuo neque in aetemum sepelire salutenii 570 
nec porro remm genitales auctiflcique 
motus perpetuo possunt servare creata. 
sic aequo geritur certamine principioram 
ex inflnito contractum tempore bellum: 
nuno hic nuno illic superant vitalia rerum 575 

et superantur item. miscetur f unere vagor 
quem pueri tollunt visentis luminis oras; 
nec nox tdla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
qifi&e non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 
ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri 580 
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There are teveral kindi qf atome ih eaeh ihing: the 
more kindsy the mare praperHee the thing poeeesees, 
e»g. the Earth, which is eatted the universal ^Mother.* 

lllud in his obsignatum quoqne rebus habere 
convenit et inemori mandatum mente tenere, 
nil esse, in promptu quOrum natura videtury 
quod genere ex uno consistat principiorum, 
nec quioquam quod non permixto semine constetw 585 
et quodcumque magis vis multas possidet in se 
atque potestates, ita plurima principiorum 
in sese genera ac yarias docet esse figuras. 
principio tellus habet in se corpora prima 
unde mare inmensum Tolventes frigora fontes 590 
adsidue renovent, habet ignes unde oriantur. 
nam multis succensa locis ardent sola terraOy 
eximiis yero furit ignibus impetus Aetnae. 
tum porro nitidas fruges arbustaque laeta 
gentibus humanis habet unde extoUere possit, 595 
Hnde etiam fluvios frondes et pabula laeta 
montivago generi possit praebere ferarum. 
quare magna deum mater materque ferarum 
et nostri genetrix haec dicta est corporis una. 

The myth of Cyhele, the Earth-mother, and its inter- 
pretaiion, Jt is ineonsistent with the true nature 
ofthegodfS, 

Hanc veteres Graium docti oecinere poetae 600 
magnifiee divam ex ipsis penetralibu* veotam 
sedibus in curru biiugos agitare leones, 
aeris in spatio magnam pendere docentes i 

tellurem neque posse in terra sistere terramu 
adiunxere feras, quia quamvis effera prolea 
officiis debet moUiri victa parentum. 60l 
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xnuralique caput summum cinxere eorona, ; 
eximiis munita locis quia sustinet urbes; 
quo nuno insigni per magnas praedita terras 
horrifice fertur divinae matris imago. 
hanc variae gentes antiquo more sacrorum ,610 
Idaeam vocitant matrem Phrygiasque catervas 
dant comites, quia primum ez illis finibua edunt 
per terrarum orbem fruges coepisse crearL 
gallos attribuunt, quia, niimen qui violarint 
matris et ingrati genitoribus inventi sinty 615 

significare volunt indignos esse pntandos, 
vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edantb 
. tympana tenta tonant palmis et cjmbala circum 
concava, raucisonoque minantur comua cantu, 
et Phrygio stimulat numero cava tibia mentis, 620 
telaque praeportant violenti signa furoris, 
ingratos animos atque impia pectora volgi 
conterrere metu quae possint numini' divae. 
ergo cum primum magnas invecta per urbis 
raunificat tacita mortalis muta salutci 625 

aere atque argento stemunt iter omne viarum 
laigifica stipe ditantes ninguntque rosarum 
floribus umbrantes matrem comitumque catervas. 
hio armata manus, Curetas nomine Orai 
quos memorant Phrjgios, inter se forte quod armia 630 
ludunt in numerumque exultant sanguinolenti 
terrificas ci^itum quatientes numine cristas^ 
Dictaeos referunt Curetas qui lovis illum 
vagitum in Oreta quondam occultasse feruntnr, 
cum pueri circum pueram pemice chorea 635 

armatei in numerum pulsarent aeribud aerai 
ne Saturaus onm malis mandaret adeptus 
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aetemumque daret matri sub pectore volnus. 
propterea magnam armati matrem comitantur, 640 
aut quia significant divam praedicere ut armis 
ac yirtute velint patriam defendere terram 
praesidioque parent decorique parentibus esse. 
quae bene et eximie quamvis disposta ferantur, 
longe Bunt tamen a vera ratione repulsa. 645 

omnis enim per se diyom natura necessest 
inmortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur 
semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe; 
nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
ipsa suis poUens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 650 

nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur ira. 

^sshic siquis mare Neptunum Cereremque Yocare 
constituit fruges et Bacchi nomine abuti 
mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen, 
concedamus ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 655 

esse deum matrem, dum vera re tamen ip^ 

68oreligione aniTnum turpi contingere parcat. 

653 terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu, 
et quia multarum potitur primordia rerum^ 
multa modis mulds eifert in lumina solis. 660 

The differerU demerUs in the same thing and tJie 
identical elementa in d\fferent things, 

6S0 Saepe itaque ez uno tondentes gramina campo 
lanigerae pecudes et equorum duellica proles 
buceriaeque greges eodem sub tegmine caeli 
ex unoque sitim sedantes flumine aquai 
dissimili vivont specie retinentque parentum 665 

665 naturam et mores generatim quaeque imitantur. 
tanta est in quovia genere lierbae materiai 
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dissimilis ratio, tanta est in flumme quoque. 
hinc porro quamvia animantem ez omnibus luuuii 
ossa cruor venae calor umor viscera nervi 670 

S70 constituunt ; quae sunt porro distantia longe, 
dissimiU perfecta flgura principiorum. 
tum porro quaecumque igni flammata cremantur, 
si nil praeterea, tamen haec in corpore condunt 
nnde ignem iacere et lumen summittere possint 675 

575 scintillasque agere ac late diflerre favillam. 
cetera consimiH mentis ratione peragrans 
inyenies igitur multarum semina rerum 
corpore celare et varias cohibere figuras. 
denique multa vides quibus et color et sapor una 680 

58 1 reddita sunt cum odore : in primis pleraque dona. 
haec igitur variis debent constare flguris; 
nidor enim penetrat qua fucus non it in artus, 
fucuB item sorsum, sormm sapor insinuatur 
sensibus; ut noscas primis diflerre flguris. 685 

dissimiles igitur formae glomeramen in unum 
conyeniunt et res permixto semine constant. 
quin etiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
multa elementa vides multis communia verbis, 
cum tamen inter se versus ac verba necesse est 690 
conflteare alia ez aliis constare elementis; 
non quo multa parum communis littera currat 
aut nulla inter se duo sint ez omnibus isdem, 
sed quia non volgo paria omnibus omnia constant 
sic aliis in rebus item communia multa 695 

multarum rerum cum sint primordia, verum 
dissimili tamen inter se consistere summa 
possnnt^ ut merito ez aliis constare feratur 
bumanmu genus et fruges arbustaque laeta. 
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Atoms ccm ordy eomhine in certain ways. 

Keo tamen omnimbdis oonecti posse putandnm 
est 700 

omnia; nam Tolgo fieri portenta videres, 
semiferas hominnm species existere et altos 
interdum ramos egigni corpore viyOi 
multaque conecti terrestria membra marinisy 
tum flammam taetro spirantis ore Chimaeras 705 
pascere naturam per terras omniparentis. 
quorum nil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
seminibus certis certa genetrice creata 
conservare genus crescentia posse videmus. 
scilicet id certa fieri ratione necessust. 710 

nam sua cuique cibis ex omiiibus intus in artus 
corpora discedunt conexaque convenientis 
efficiunt motus; at contra aliena videmus 
reicere in terras naturam, multaque caecis 
corporibus fugiunt e corpore percita plagis, 715 

quae neque conecti quoquam potuere neque intus 
vitalis motus consentire atque imitari 
sed ne forte putes animalia sola teneri 
legibuB hisce, ea res ratio disterminat omnis. 
nam veluti tota natura dissimiles sunt 720 

inter se genitae res quaeque, ita quamque necessest 
dissimili constare figura principiorum ; 
non quo multa parum simili sint praedita forma, 
sed quia non volgo paria omnibus omnia constant. - 
semina cum porro distent, difierre necessust 725 

intervalla vias conexus pondera plagas 
concui*sus motus, quae non animalia solum 
corpora deiungunt, sed tetras ac mare totum 
secemunt caelumque a terris omne retentant» 
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Atoms are wUlwut colour, 

Nunc age dicta meo dulci quaesita labore 730 
percipe, ne forte haec albis ex alba rearis 
principiis esse, ante oculos quae candida cemisy 
aut ea quae nigrant nigro de semine nata; 
nivo alium quemvis quae simt inbuta colorem, 
propterea gerere iiunc credas, quod materiai 735 
corpora consimili sint eius tincta colore. 
nullus enim color est omnino materiai 
corporibus, neque par rebus neque denique dispar. 

27tey can stiU be appreIiended,/or hlind men or men in 
the da/rk ca/n apprehend things apart/rom colaur. 

in quae corpora si nullus tibi f orte videtur 
posse animi iniectus fieri, procul avius erras. 740 
nam cum caecigeni, solis qui lumina numquam 
dispexere, tamen cognoscant coipora tactu, 
ex ineunte aevo nullo coniuncta colore, 
scire licet nostrae quoque menti corpora posse 
Yorti in notitiam nullo circumlita fuco. 745 

denique nos ipsi caecis quaecumque tenebris 
tangimus, haud ullo sentimus tincta colore. 
quod quoniam yinco fieri, nunc esse docebo. 

Froo/s: (i) Gohwrs change into one another; hut i/ 
atoma changed aU things would come to notight, 

omnis enim color omnino mutatur in omnis; 
quod facere haud ullo debent primordia pacto; 750 
immutabile enim quiddam superare necessest, 
ne res ad nQum redigantur funditus omnes. 
nam quodcumque suis mutatum £nibus exit, 
continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 

L. 5 
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proinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 755 
ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. 

(ii) Ifeolov/r ia due to order, not colour of atoms^ 100 
can accourUfor changes qfcolour in sea, Otherwise 
we ahovld aee vtzrioue coloura mioced up in thai oftha 
sea, as va/rioue fign/rea in a sqiux/re, 

Praeterea si nulla coloris principiis est 
reddita natura et variis sunt praedita formis, 
e quibus omne genus gignunt variantque colores 
propterea, magni quod refert semina quaeque 760 
cum quibus et quali positura contineantur 
et quos inter se dent motus accipiantque, 
perfacile extemplo rationem reddere possis 
cur ea quae nigro fuerint paulo ante colore, 
marmoreo fieri possint candore repente; 765 

ut mare, cum magni commorunt aequora venti, 
vertitur in panos candenti marmore fluctus; 
dicere enim possis, nigrum quod saepe yidemusy 
materies ubi.permixta est illius et ordo 
principiis mutatus et addita demptaque quaedam, 770 
continuo id fleri ut candens videatur et album, 
quod si caeruleis constarent aequora ponti 
seminibus, nullo possent albescere pacto; 
nam quocumque modo perturbes caerula quae ^t^ 
numquam in marmoreum possunt migrare colorem. 775 
sin alio atque alio sunt seeiina tincta colore 
quae maris efficiunt unum purumque nitorem, 
ut saepe ex aliis f ormis variisque flguris 
efficitur quiddam quadratum unaque flgura, 
conveniebat^ ut in quadrato cemimus esse 760 

dissimiies formas, ita cernere in aequore ponti 
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aut alio in quovis uno puroque nitore 
dissimiles longe inter se variosque colores, 
praeterea nil officiunt obstantque figurae 
dissimiles quo quadratum minus omne sit extra; 785 
at varii rerum impediunt proliibentque colores 
quonunus esse uno possit res tota nitore. 

(iii) WhUe ^ings ofien eame/rom hlack, which is more 
remarkable than that they ehould come/rom colour-' 
leas atoms. 

Tum porro quae ducit et inlicit ut tribuamus 
principiis rerum nonnumquam causa colores, 
occidit, ez albis quoniam non alba creantur, 790 
nec quae nigra cluent de nigris sed variis ex. 
quippe etenim multo proclivius exorientur 
candida de nullo quam nigro nata colore 
aut aJio quovis qui contra pugnet et obstet, 

(iv) Colour needs light: atoms never come into light. 
It vaaies in various lights amd dtfpende on the im- 
preesion made on the eye^ i,e, on ^toucV^ which de- 
pends on/orm, 

Fraeterea quoniam nequeunt sine luce colores 795 
esse neque in lucem ezistunt primordia rerum, 
scire licet quam sint nullo velata colore. 
qualis enim caecis poterit color esse tenebrisl 
lumine quin ipso mutatur propterea quod 
recta aut obliqua percussus luce refulget; 800 

pluma columbarum quo pacto in sole videtury 
quae sita cervices circum collumque coronat; 
namque alias fit uti claro sit rubra pyropo, 
interdum quodam sensu fit uti videatur 

B— ^ 
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inter curalium yiridis miscere zmaragdos. 805 

caudaque pavonis, larga cum luce repleta est, 
consimili mutat ratione obversa colores; 
qui quoniam quodam gignuntur luminis ictu, 
scire licet, sine eo fieri non posse putandum est. 
et quoniam plagae quoddam genus excipit in se 810 
pupula, cum sentire colorem dicitur album, 
atque aliud porro, nigrum cum et cetera sentity 
nec refert ea quae tangas quo forte colore 
praedita sint, verum quali magis apta figura, 
scire licet nil principiis opns esse colores, 815 

sed variis formis variantes edere tactus. 

(v) Since atoma qf various shapes are found in one 
coldury why do we not Jmd va/rying eoloura in a 
species — hlack swans^ white crowe — if atoma possess 
any colour qf their own f 

Fraeterea quoniam non certis certa figuris 
est natura coloris et omnia principiorum 
formamenta queunt in quovis esse nitoroy 
cur ea quae constant ex illis non pariter sont 820 
omne genus perfusa coloribus in genere omnil . 
conveniebat enim corvos quoque saepe volantis 
ex albis album pinnis iactare colorem, 
et nigros fieri nigro de semine cycnos 
aut aJio quovis uno varioque colore. 825 

(vi) Colour grows /ainter aa you suhdvoide. ItwiU 
vanish hefore you reach atoma. 

Quin etiam quanto in partes res quaeque xninutas 
distrabitur magis, hoc magis est ut cemere possis 
evauescere paulatim stinguique colorem; 



\ 
\ 
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ut fit ubi in parvas partis disoerpitur austrum: 
purpura poeniceusque color clarissimu' multo, 830 
lilatim cum distractum est, dispergitur omnis; 
noscere ut hinc possis prius omnem efHare colorem 
particulas quam discedant ad semina rerum. 

(vii) There a/re things to which toe do not attrihute 
80und or smell^ which tlie mind can perceive, iSo 
vnth the colourleea aUme. 

Postremo quoniam non omnia corpora vocem 
mittere concedis neque odorem, propterea fit 835 
ut non omnibus adtribuas sonitus et odores. 
sic oculis quoniam non omnia cemere quimusf, 
scire licet quaedam tam constare orba colore 
quam sine odore ullo quaedam sonituque remota, 
nec minus haec animum cognoscere posse sagacem 840 
quam quae sunt aliis rebus privata notare. 

Atoms are alao devoid qfother qualitiee, So we uee a 
Jtavowrleee oU to prepa/re a perfume, Atoma muat be 
neutral to he immortalf aince ihese qiuilitiea are 
mortal, 

Sed ne forte putes solo spoliata colore 
corpora prima manere, etiam secreta teporis 
8unt ac frigoris omnino calidique vaporis^ 
et sonitu sterila et suco ieiuna feruntur, 845 

nec iaciunt ullum proprium de corpore odorem. 
sicut amaracini blandum stactaeque liquorem 
et nardi florem, nectar qui naribus halat, 
cum facere instituas, cum primis quaerere par est, 
quoad licet ac possis reperire, inolentis olivi 850 
xiaturam, nuUam quae mittat naribus auram, 
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quam minime ut possit mixtos in corpore odores 
ooDOOctosque suo «ontiactanB perdere TirOy 
propter eandem rem debent primordia rerom 
non adhibere suum gignundis rebus odorem 855 
nec sonitum, quoniam nil ab se mittere possunt^ 
nec simili ratione saporem denique quemquam 
nec frigus neque item calidum tepidumque vaporem, 
cetera; quae cum ita sunt tamen ut mortalia constent, 
molli lenta, fragosa putri, cava corpore raro, 860 
omnia sint a principiis seiuncta necessest, 
inmortalia si volumus subiungere rebus 
fundamenta quibus nitatur summa salutis; 
ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnea 

A toms a/re withatd sense^ hut they produce thi/ngs havvng 
senee, So worms come /rom dung, anvnud» from 
foody 08 Jwe from fuel, The order and motiom of 
the atoms wre aU-important. 

Kimc ea quae sentire videmus cumque necessest 865 
ex insensilibus tamen omnia coniiteare 
principiis constare. neque id manufesta refutant 
nec contra pugnant, in promptu cognita quae Vunt^ 
sed magis ipsa manu ducunt et credere cogunt 
ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gignL 870 

quippe videre licet vivos existere vermes 
stercore de taetro, putorem cum sibi nacta est 
intempestivis ex imbribus umida tellus; 
praeterea cunctas itidem res vertere sese. 
vertunt se fluyii frondes et pabula laeta 875 

in pecudes, vertimt pecudes in coipora nostra 
naturam, et nostro de corpore saepe f erarum 
augescunt vires et corpora pennipotentum. 
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ergo omnes natora cibos in oorpora viva 

verdt et hinc sensus animantum procreat omnes, 880 

non alia longe ratione adque arida ligna 

explicat in flammas et in ignis omnia versat. 

iamne vides igitur magni primordia rerum 

referre in quali sint ordine quaeque locata 

et commixta quibus dent motus accipiantque f 885 

Improhahility of the theory ordy appa/renJt, Ta/rious 
a/rgument8 for it, and objectians to the opposite theory. 

Tum porro quid id est, animum quod percutit, ipsum 
quod movet et varios sensus expromere cogit| 
ex insensilibus ne credas sensile gignil 
nimirum lapides et ligna et terra quod una 
mixta tamen nequeunt vitalem reddere sensum. 890 
illud in bis igitur rebus meminisse decebit, 
non ex omnibus omnino, quaecumque creant resy 
Bensile et extemplo me gigni dicere sensus, 
sed magni referre ea primum quantula constent^ 
sensile quae faciunt^ et qua sint praedita forma, 895 
motibus ordinibus posituris denique quae sint. 
quarum nil rerum in lignis glaebisque videmus; 
et tamen haec, cum sunt quasi putrefacta per imbres, 
vermiculos pariunt, quia corpora materiai 
antiquis ex ordinibus permota nova re 900 

conciliantur ita ut debent animalia gignL 
deinde ex sensilibus qui sensile posse creari 
oonstituunt, porro ex aliis sentire sueti 
mollia iam faciunt nam sensus iungitur omnis 
visceribus nervis venis, quae cuique videmus 905 
mollia mortab' consistere corpore creta. 
sed tamen esto iam posse haec aetema mancre: 
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nempe tamen debent aut fiensum partis habere 
aut simili tods animalibus esse putari. 
at nequeant per se partes sentire necesse est; 910 
namque alio sensus membrorum respicit omnis, 
nec manus a nobis potis est secreta neque ulla 
corporis omnino sensum pars sola tenere* 
linquitur ut totis animantibus adsimulentur. 

933 sic itidem quae sentimus sentire necessest, 915 
9x5 vitali ut possint consentire undique sensu. 

qui poterunt igitur rerum primordia dici 
et leti yitare vias, animalia cum sint, 
adque animalia 9int mortalibus una eademque f 
quod tamen ut possint, at coetu concilioque 920 
900 nil facient praeter volgum turbamqiie animautumy 
scilicet ut nequeant homines armenta feraeque 
inter sese ullam rem gignere conveniundo. 

934 quod si forte suum dimittunt corpore sensum 
atque alium capiimt, quid opus f uit adtribui id quod 925 
detrahitur? tum praeterea, quod fugimus ante, 
quatenus in pullos animalis vertier ova 
cemimus alituum, vermisque effervere, terram 
intempestivos quom putor cepit ob imbrisy 

scire licet gigni posse ex non sensibu' sensus. 9S0 

Quod si forte aliquis dicet dumtazat oriri 
posse a non sensu sensum liiutabilitate^ 
aut aliquo tamquam partu quod proditus extet, 
huic satis illud erit planum facere atque probare 
non fieri partum nisi concilio ante coacto 935 

nec quicquam commutari sine conciliatu. 
principio nequeunt ullius corporis esse 
sensus ante ipsam genitam naturam animantia^ 
nimirum quia materies disiecta tenetur 
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aere flummibas terris terraque creatis, 940 

nec congressa modo Titalis conyenienti 
contulit inter se motus, quibus omnituentes 
accensi sensus animantem quamque tuentur. 

Praeterea quamvis animantem grandior ictus, 
quam patitur natura, repente adfligit et omnis 945 
corporis atque animi pergit coufundere sensus. 
dissolUuntur enim positurae principiorum 
^t penitus motus idtales inpediuntur, 
donec materies, omnis concussa per artus, 
vitalis animae nodos a corpore solvit 950 

dispersamque foras per caulas eiecit omnis. 
nam quid. praeterea facere ictum posse reamur 
oblatum, nisi discutere ac dissolvere quaequel 
iit quoque uti soleant minus oblato acriter ictu 
reliqili motus Titalis Tincere saepe, 955 

vincere, et ingentis plagae sedare tumultus 
inque suos quicquid rursus revocare meatus 
et quasi iam leti dominantem in corpore motum 
discutere ac paene amissos accendere sensus. 
nam qua re potius leti iam limine ab ipso 960 

ad vitam possit conlecta mente revertiy 
quam quo decursum prope iam siet ire et abire? 

Praeterea quoniam dolor est ubi materiai 
corpora vi quadam per viscera viva per artus 
sollicitata suis trepidant in sedibus intus, 965 

inque locum quando remigrant, fit blanda Toluptas, 
scire licet nullo primordia posse dolore 
temptari nullamque voluptatem capere ez se; 
quandoquidem non sunt ex ullis principiorum 
oorporibus, quorum motus novitate laborent 970 
aut aliquem fructum capiant dulcedinis almae. 
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haut igitur debent esse xillo praedita sensu. 

Denique nti possint sentire animalia quaeque, 
principiis si iam est sensus tribuendus eorum, 
quid, genus humanum propritim de quibu' factumstt 
scilicet et risu tremulo concussa cachinnant 976 

et lacrimis spargunt rorantibus ora genasque 
multaque de rerum miztura dicere callent 
et sibi proporro quae sint primordia quaeront; 
quandoquidem totis mortalibus adsimulata 980 

ipsa quoque ex aliis debent constare elementiSy 
inde alia ex aliis, nusquam consistere ut ausis: 
quippe sequar, quodcumque loqui ridereque dices 
et sapere, ex aliis eadem haec facientibus ut sit. 
quod si delira haec furiosaque cernimus esse 985 
et ridere potest non ex ridentibu' factus 
et sapere et doctis rationem reddere dictis 
non ex seminibus sapientibus atque disertiSy 
qui minus esse q^eant ea quae sentire Tidemos 
seminibus permixta carentibus imdique sensuf 990 

In ivhcU senae Iie<wen is (mrfaJther and ea/rth our mother. 

Denique caelesti sumus omnes semine oriundij 
omnibus ille idem pater est, unde ahna liquentis 
umoris guttas mater cum terra recepit, 
feta parit nitidas fruges arbustaque laeta 
et genus humanum, parit omnia saecla feramm, 995 
pabula cum praebet quibus omnes corpora pasount 
et dulcem ducunt vitam prolemque propagant; 
quapropter merito matemum nomen adepta est. 
cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 
in terras, et quod missumst ex aetheris orisy 1000 
id rursum caeli rellatum tempU receptant. 
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nec sio interemit mors res ut materiai 

corpora conficiat, sed coetum dissupat ollis, 

inde aliis aJiud coniungit; et effit ut omnes 

res ita conyertant formas mutentque colores 1005 

et capiant seusus et puncto tempore reddant; 

ut noscas referre eadem primordia rerum 

cum quibus et quali positura contineantur 

et quos inter se dent motus acdpiantquey 

neve putes aetema penes residere potesse 1010 

corpora prima quod in summis fluitare videmus 

rebus et interdum nasci subitoque perire. 

quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis 

cum quibus et quali sint ordine quaeque locata. 

♦ ♦♦♦#♦♦ ' 1015 

si non omnia sunt, at midto maxima pars est 
oonsimilis; Terum positura discrepitant res. 
sic ipsis in rebus item iam materiai 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 1020 

concursus motus ordo positura figurae 

cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 

A new poifU (do not be alarmed hy tts noveliy). 

Nunc animum nobis adhibe veram ad rationem. 
nam tibi vementer nova res molitur ad auris 
aooidere et nova se species ostendere rerum. 1025 
sed neque tam facilis res ulla est quin ea primum 
difficilis magis ad credendum constet, itemque 
nil adeo magnum neque tam mirabile quicquami 
quod non paulatim minuant mirarier omnes. 
prindpio caeli clarum purumque coloremy 1030 

quaeque in se cohibet^ palantia sidera passim, 
lunamque ^ solU praeclara luce nitorem; 
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omnia quae nuno si primum mortalibos essent^ 

ex inproviso si nunc obiecta repente, 

quid magis his rebus poterat mirabile dioi 1035 

aut minus ante quod auderent fore credere gentesl 

nil, ut opinor: ita haec species miranda fuisset. 

quam tibi iam nemo, fessus satiate videndiy 

suspicere in caeU dignatur lucida templal 

desine quapropter novitate exterritus ipsa 1040 

expuere ex animo rationem, sed magis acri , 

iudido perpende et, si tibi vera videntur, 

dede manus, aut, si falsum est, accingere contra. 

quaerit enim rationem animus, cum summa loci sit 

infinita foris haec extra moenia mundi, 1045 

quid sit ibi porro quo prospicere usque velit mens 

atque animi iactus liber quo pervolet ipse. 

There a/re other worlda than owrs. For (i) ow tioorld 
having heen formed hy chance coUisions qf cUonu, 
and spa^ce hemg infinite, it ia dt priori probable thai 
others were simila/rly formed, 

Principio nobis in cunctas undique partis 
et latere ex utroque avqyra supterque per omne 
nulla est finis; uti docui, res ipsaque per se 1050 
vociferatur, et elucet natura profundi. 
nullo iam pacto veri simile esse putandumsty 
undique cum vorsum spatium vacet infinitum 
seminaque innumero numero sunmiaque profanda 
multimodis volitent aetemo percita motu, 1055 

hunc unum terrarum orbem caelumque creatom, 
liil agere illa foris tot corpora materiai; • 
cum praesertim hic sit natura factus, et ipsa 
sponte sua forte offensando semina rerum 
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multimodis temere inca^ssum frustraque coacta 1060 
tandem colarint ea quae coniecta repente 
magnarum rerum fierent exordia semper, 
terrai maris et caeli generisque animantum. 
quare etiam atque etiam talis fateare necesse est 
esse alios alibi congressas matenai, 1065 

qualis hio est^ avido complexu quem tenet aether. 

(ii) There ia infinUe space, inflnite matter and nothing 

to hinder, 

Praeterea cum materies est multa parata, 
cimi locus est praesto nec res nec causa moratur 
uUai geri debent nimirum et confieri res. 
nimc et seminibus si tanta est copia quantam 1070 
enumerare aetas animantum non queat omnis, 
YisqiLe eadem et natura manet quae semina rerum 
conicere in loca qxi&eque queat simili ratione 
atque huc sunt coniecta, necesse est confiteare 
esse alios aliis terrarum in partibus orbis 1075 

et varias hominum gentis et saecla ferarum. 

and (iii) nothing is ever alone in ita hind. , 

Huc accedit ut in summa res nulla sit una, 
tinica quae gignatur et unica solaque crescat, 
quin aliquoiu' siet saecli permultaque eodem 
sint genere. in primis animalibus, inclute Memmi, 1080 
inyenies sic montiyagum genus esse ferarum, 
sic hominum genitam prolem, sic denique mutas 
squamigerum pecudes et corpora cuncta volantum. 
quapropter caelum simili ratione fatendumst 
terramque et solem lunam mare, cetera quae sunt, 1085 
non esse unica, sod numero magis innumerali; 
quandoquidem vitae depactus terminus alte 
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tam manet haeo et tam natiyo corpore constant, 
quam genus omne quod hic generatim^^ rebus abundans. 

Grasp thia and you a/refree of the goda. How could 
ihey rvle 80 many worlds at once f Their hoUsfaU 
amiss even now. 

Quae bene cognita si teneas, natura yidetor 1090 
libera continuo dominis priyata superbis 
ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere ezpers. 
nam pro sancta deum tranquilla pectora paoe 
quae placidum degunt aevom idtamque serenamy 
quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenaSy 1096 
quis pariter caelos omnis convertere et omnis 
ignibus aetheriis terras suffire feracis, 
omnibus inve locis esse omni tempore praestOy 
nubibus ut tenebras faciat caelique serena 1100 

concutiat sonitu, tum fulmina mittat et aedis 
saepe suas disturbet et in deserta recedens 
saeviat exercens telum quod saepe nocentes 
praeterit exanimatque indignos inque merentesl 

Our world grew gradudlly amd wiU decay in lihe 

ma/n/iMTt 

Multaque post mundi tempus genitale diemque 1105 
primigenum maris et terrae solisque coortum 
addita corpora sunt extrinsecus, addita circum 
semina quae magnum iaculando contulit omne; 
unde mare et terrae possent augescere et unde 
appareret spatium caeli domus altaque tecta 11! 
tolleret a terris procul et consurgeret aer. 
nam sua cuique locis ex omnibus omnia plagis 



\ 
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corpora distribuuntur et ad 8u» saecla recedunt, 
umor ad umorem, terreno eorpore terra 
crescit et ignem ignes procudunt aetheraque aether, 
donique ad extremam crescendi perfica finem 1116 
omnia perduxit rerum natura creatrix; 
ut £it ubi nilo iam plus est quod datur intra 
vitalis venas quam quod fluit adque recedit. 
omnibus hio aetas debet consistere rebus, 1120 

hio natura suis refrenat yiribus auctunu 
nam quaecumque vides hilaro grandescere adauctu 
paulatimque gradus aetatis scandere adultae, 
plura sibi adsumunt quam de se corpor9b mittunt^ 
dum facile in venas cibus omnis inditur et dum 1125 
non ita sunt late dispessa ut multa remittant 
et plus dispendi faciant quam vescitur aeta& 
nam certe fluere adque recedere corpora rebus 
multa manus dandum est ; sed plura accedere debent, 
donec alescendi summum tetigere cacumen. 1130 
inde minutatim vires et robur adultum 
frangit et in partem peiorem liquitur aetas. 
quippe etenim quanto est res amplior, augmine adempto, 
et quo latior est^ in cunctas undique partis 
plura modo dispargit et ab se corpora mittit^ 1135 
nec facile in venas cibus omnis diditur ei 
nec satis est, proquam largos exaestuat aestusy 
unde queat tantum suboriri ac subpeditare.^ 
iure igitur pereunt^ cum rarefacta fluendo ^ 
sunt et cum extemis succumbunt omnia plagis, 1 140 
quandoquidem grandi cibus aevo denique defit 
nec tuditantia rem cessant eiictrinsecus ullam 
corpora oonfioere ^ plagis infesta domare. 
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N^ay, the proeess of decay has alrectdy hegun. 
sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia miindi 
expugnata dabunt labem putris^t^ ruinas j 1145 
omnia debet enim cibus integrare novando 
et fulcire cibus, dbm omnia sustentare, 
'nequiquam, quoniam nec venae perpetiuntur 
quod satis est neque quantum opus est natura ministrat. 
iamque adeo fracta est aetas e£fetaque tellus 1150 
vix animalia parva creat quae cuncta creavit 
saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu. 
haud, ut opinor, enim mortalia saecla supeme 
aurea de caelo demisit funis in arva 
nec mare nec iluctus plangentis saxa crearunt, 1155 
sed genuit tellus eadem quae nuno alit ex se. 
praeterea nitidas fruges vinetaque laeta 
sponte sua primum mortalibus ipsa creavit^ 
ipsa dedit dulcis fetus et pabula laeta; 
quae nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore, 1160 
conterimusque boves et viris agricolarum, 
conficimus ferrum vix arvis suppeditati : 
usque adeo parcjmt fetus augentque labore. 
iamque caput quassans grandis suspirat arator 
crebnus, incassimi manuum cecidisse laboreSy 1165 
et cum tempora temporibus praesentia confert 
praeteritis, laudat fortunas saepe parentis. 
tristis item vetulae vitis sator atque vietae 
temporis incusat momen caelumque fatigat 
et crepat, anticum genus ut pietate repletam 1170 
perfacile angustis tolerarit finibus aeyomy 
cum minor esset agri multo modus ante viritim. 
nec tenet omnia paulatim tabescere et ire 
ad capulum spatio aetatis defessa vetustow 
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1. Introductwn, 94. Mind and soul are parts of the body, 
161« Their eompoaition, 823. Connexion with the body, 
370. The theory of Democritm, 417. Mind and soul are 
mortal, 830. Therefore death is nothing to tu, 978. What 
the tales of hell-tormente really mean, 1024. How we oughJt 
to regard death, 

IrUroduetian, Fratse qf Epicurus, 

E tenebris tantis tam clarum extoUere lumen 
qui primuB potuisti inlustrans commoda vitae, 
te sequor, o Gndae gentis decus, inque tuis nuno 
ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis, 
non ita certandi cupidus quam propter amorem 5 
quod te imitari aveo; quid enim contendat hirundo 
cjcnis, aut quidnam tremulis facere artubus baedi 
consimile in cursu possint et fortis equi vis? 
tu, patcr, es rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
suppeditas praecepta, tuisque ez, inclute, cHartis^ 10 
floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nps itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
aurea, perpetua semper dignissima vita. 
nam simul ac ratio tua coepit vociferari 
naturam rerum, divina mente coorta, 15 

difiugiunt animi terrores, moenia mundi 
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discedunt^ totum yideo per inane geri res. 

apparet divum numen sedesque quietae 

quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 

aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 20 

cana cadens violat ^m^vqm innubulis aether 

integit, et large diSuso lumine rident. 

omnia suppeditat porro natuia neque ulla 

res animi pacem delibat tempore in uUo. 

at contra nusquam apparent Acberusia templa 25 

nec tellus obstat quin omnia dispiciantur, 

sub pedibus quaecumque infra per inane genmtur. 

his ibi me rebus quaedam divina voluptas 

percipit adque borror, quod sic natura tua vi 

tam manifesta patens ex omni parte retecta est. 30 

Naiure of miiMl and soul musi he eseplained^ in order 
to aet men /ree from the fea/r ofdeath and helL 
Such feare constantly reappear in tvrne of ad- 
versity, Their effects — avarice, amhition^ murder^ 
even micide. 

Et quoniam docui, cunctarum exordia rerom 
qualia sint et quam yariis distantia formis 
sponte sua volitent aetemo percita motu 
quove modo possint res ex his quaeque creari, 
hasce secundum res animi natura videtur Z5 

atque animae claranda meis iam versibus esse 
et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendu% 
fimditus humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque uUam 
esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquitb 40 
nam quod saepe homines morbos magis esse fjm^^B^ 
infamemque ferunt vitam quam Tartara leti 
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^et se scire animae naturam sanguinis esse 

46 aut etiam venti, si f ert ita forte Toluntas, 

44 nec prosum quicquam nostrae rationis egere, 45 

hinc licet advertas animum magis omnia laudis 

47 iactari causa quam quod res ipsa probetur. 
extorres idem patria longeque fugati 
conspectu ex hominum, foedati cnmine turpi, 
omnibus aerumnis adfecti denique viyimt, 50 
et quocumque tamen miseri yenere parentant 

et nigras mactant pecudes et manibu' divis 

inferias mittunt multoque in rebus acerbis 

acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 

quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 55 

convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit; 

nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

eiciuntur tt eripitur persona, manet res. 

denique avarities et honorum caeca cupido 

quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 60 

iuris et intcrdum socios scelerum atque ministros 

noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

ad summas emergere opes, haec vulnera vitae 

non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 

turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 65 

semota ab dulci vita stabilique videntttr 

et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante; 

nnde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 

efiugisse volunt. longe longeque remosse, 

sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 70 

conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes ; 

crudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris 

et oonsanguineum mensas odere timentque. 

oonsimili ratione ab eodem saepe timore 

e— ^ 
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inacerat inyidia. ante oculos illum esse potentem, 75 
illum aspectari, claro qui incedit honorey 
ipsi se in tenebris Tolvi caenoque querantur. 
intereunt partim statuorum et nominis ergo. 
et saepe usque adeo, mortis formidine, yitae 
percipit humanos odium lucisque yidendaey 80 

ut sibi consciscant maerenti pectore letum 
obliti fontem curarum huno esse timorem, 
qui miseros homines cogem scelua omne pcUrare 
hunc yexare pudorem, hunc vincula amicitiai 
rumpere et in summa pietatem evertere suadet ; 
nam iam saepe homines patriam carosque parentis 85 
prodiderunt, vitare Acherusia templa petentes. 
nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 
in tenebris metuunt^ sic no^ in luce timemus 
interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 90 
hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest • 
non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
discutiant, sed naturae species ratioqua. 

Mind and sovl wre parts of the hody. The aotd ie nota 
^ha/rmony' or life-giving stateofthe hody, Proqfi, 

Primum animum dico, mentem quam saepe vo- 
camus, 
in quo consilium vitae regimenque locatum est^ 95 
esse hominis partem nilo minus ac manus et pes 
atque oculei partes animantis totius extant. 
quamids mtdta quidem sapientum furba putariL 
sensum animi certa non esse in parte locatum, 
verum habitum quendam Titalem coiporis esse, 
harmoniam Grai quam dicunt, quod faciat nos 100 
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vivere cnm sensu, nulla cum in parte siet mens ^ 
ut bona saepe valetudo cum dicitur esse 
corponSy et non est tamen haec pars tdla valentis. 
sic animi sensum non certa parte reponunt; 
magno opere in quo mi diversi errare yidentur. 105 
saepe itaque, in promptu corpus quod cemitur, aegret, 
cum tamen ex alia laetamur parte latenti ; 
et retro fit uti contra sit saepe vicissim, 
cum miser ex animo laetatur coipore toto ; 
non alio pacto quam si, pes cum dolet aegri, 110 
in nuUo caput interea sit forte dolore. 
praeterea molli cum somno dedita membra 
effusumque iacet sine sensu corpus honustum, 
est aliud.tamen in nobis quod tempore in illo 
multimodis agitatur et omnis accipit in se 115 

laetitiae motus et curas cordis inanis. 
nunc animam quoque ut in membris cognoscere possis 
esse neque harmonia oorpus sentire solere, 
principio fit uti detracto corpore multo 
saepe tamen nobis in membris vita moretur; 120 
atque eadem rursumy cum corpora pauca caloris 
diffugere forasque per os est editus aer, 
deserit extemplo venas atque ossa relinquit; 
noscere ut hinc possis non aequas omnia partis 
corpora habere neque ex aequo fulcire salutem, 125 
sed magis haec, venti quae sunt calidique vaporis 
semina, curare in membris ut vita moretur. 
est igitur calor ao ventus vitalis in ipso 
corpore qui nobis moribundos deserit artus. 
quapropter quoniam est animi natura reperta 130 
afcque animae quasi pars hominis, redde harmoniai 
nomeiv ad organicos alto d^latum Heliconi ; 
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sive aliunde ipsd porro traxere et in illam 
transtulerunt, proprio quae tum res nomine egehat. 
quidquid id est^ habeant : tu oetera percipe dicta. 135 

The mind is the rrding parL Sometimes U suffers 
alanef sometimes sotd cmd hody suffer with it. 

Kunc animum atque animam dico coniuncta teneri 
inter se atque unam naturam conficere ex se, 
sed caput esse quasi et dominari in corpore toto 
consiliuip quod nos animum mentemque Tocamus. 
idque situm media regione in pectoris liaeretb 140 
hic exultat enim pavor ac metus, haec loca circum 
laetitiae mulcent ; hic ergo mens animusquest. 
cetera pars animae per totum dissita corpus 
paret et ad numen mentis momenque movetur. 
idque sibi solum per se sapit, id sibi gaudet^ 145 
cum neque res animam neque corpus oommovet uiul 
et quasiy cutn caput aut oculus temptante dolove 
laeditur in nobis, non omni concruciamur 
corpore, sio animus nonnumquam laeditur ipse 
^licl laetitiaque viget, cum cetera pars^animai 150 

per membra atque artus nuUa novitate cietur. 
verum ubi vementi magis est commota metu mens, 
consentire animam totam per membra videmus 
sudoresque ita palloremque existere toto 
corpore et infringi linguam vocemque aboriri, 155 
caligare oculos, sonere auris, succidere artusy 
denique concidere ex animi terrore videmus 
saepe homines ; facile ut quivis hino noscere poent 
«sse animam cum animo coniunctamy quae oum anir 

mi vi 
percussast^ exim corpus propellit et icit. 160 
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Mind and und a/rt both of nature of hody ; for 
(i) they have effecta on the hody which involve 
* Umchf and (ii) the mind sym/pcUhizes with the 
hody^ when wounded. 

Haeo eadem ratio naturam animi atqne animai 
corpoream docet esse; ubi enim propellere membra^ 
corripere ex somno oorpus mutareque vultum 
atque hominem totum regere ac versare yidetur, 
quorum nil fieri sine tactu posse videmus 165 

nec tactum porro sine corpore, nonne fatendumst 
corporea natura animum constare animamquet 
praeterea pariter fungi cum corpore et una 
consentire animum nobis in corpore cemis. 
si minus offendit vitam vis borrida teli 170 

ossibus ac nervis disclusis intus adacta, 
at tamen insequitur languor terraeque petitus 
segnis, et in terra mentis qui gignitur aestus, 
interdumque quasi exurgendi incerta voluntas. 
ergo corpoream naturam animi esse necessest, 175 
corporeis quoniam telis ictuque laborat. 

Mind is eomposed of very emaU^ fne aiome. Thie ia 
proved (i) hy ite speed^ wnae things which move 
8wifUy and readily are eo compoeed Compare 
uxUer and honey^ a heap of stonea amd one of 
poppy seed. 
Is tibi nunc animus quali sit corpore et unde 
constiterit pergam rationem reddere dictis. 
principio esse aio persuptilem atque minutis 
])erquam corporibus factum constare. id ita esse 180 
hino lioet advertas animum ut pemoscere possis : 
liil adeo fieri celeri ratione yideturi 
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qaam whi mens fieri proponit et inchoat ipsa; 
ocius ergo animus quam res se perciet ulla» 
ante oculos quorum in promptu natura yidetur. 185 
at quod mobile tanto operest, constare rutundis 
perquam seminibus debet perquamque minutisy 
momine uti parvo possint inpulsa moveri 
namque movetur aqua et tantillo momine flutat 
quippe volubilibus parvisque creata figuns. 190 

at contra mellis constantior est natura 
et pigri latices magis et cunctantior actus; 
haeret enim inter se msgis omnis materiai 
copia, nimirum quia non tam levibus extat 
corporibus neque tam suptilibus atque rntundis. 195 
namque papaveris aura potest suspensa levisque 
cogere ut ab summo tibi diffluat altus acervus; 
at contra lapidum conlectum ipse euru' movere 
noenu potest. igitur parvissima corpora proquam 
et levissima sunt, ita mobilitate fruuntur; 200 

at contra quaecumque magis cum pondere magno 
asperaque inveniuntur, eo stabilita magis sunt. 
nunc igitur quoniam eai anima natiuu rejperta 
mobilis egregie, perquaip constare necessest 
corporibus parvis et levibus atque rutundis 205 
quae tibi cognita res in multis, o bone, rebus 
utilis invenietur et opportuna cluebit^ 

(ii) Death — which tahea away mind and sovX — Ua/m 
the hody not aenaihly lighter, It %8 ovdy an 
a/roma, a flavour gone, 

haec quoque res etiam naturam dedicat eius^ 
quam tenui constet textura quamque loco se 
contineat parvo, si possit conglomerari, 210 
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quod sinial atque hominem leti secura quies est 
indepta atque animi natura animaeque recessit^ 
nil ibi libatum de toto corpore cemas 
ad speciem, nil ad pondus : mors omnia praestat 
vitalem praeter sensum calidumque vaporem. 215 
ergo animam totam perparvis esse necessest 
seminibus^ nexam per venas viscera nervos; 
quatenus, omnis ubi e toto iam corpore cessit, 
extima membrorum circumcaesura tamen se 
incolumem praestat neo defit ponderis hilum. 220 
quod genus est Bacchi cum flos evanuit aut cum 
spiritus unguenti suavis diflugit in auras 
aut aliquo cum iam sucus de corpore cessit; 
nil oculis tamen esse minor res ipsa yidetur 
propterea neque detractum de pondere quicquam, 225 
nimirum quia multa minutaque semina sucos 
efficiunt et odorem in toto corpore rerum. 
quare etiam atque etiam mentis naturam animaeque 
scire lioet perquam pauxillis esse creatam 
seminibus, quoniam fugiens nil ponderis aufert. 230 

Mvnd and soul are camposed of spirit, air^ heat^ and 
a very mbtle fou/rth element, consiating of smallf 
8mooih atoms, whence comea semation. 

Nec tamen haeo simplez nobis natura putanda est. 
tenvis enim quaedam moribundos deserit aura 
mixta vapore, vapor porro trahit aera secum. 
neo calor est quisquam, cui non sit mixtus et aer; 
rara quod eius enim constat natura, necessest 235 
aeris inter eum primordia multa moverL 
iam triplex animi est igitur natura reperta; 
jdeo tamen haec sat sunt ad sensum cuncta creandum, 
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nil horom quoniam recipit res posse creare 
^du/KH sensiferos motas et _homo quae mente volatat. 240 
_ „^7 qoarta quoque his igitur quaedam natura necessest 
adtribuatur; east omnino nominis expers; 
qua neque mobilius quicquam neqne tenvius exstat, 
nec magis e parviB et levibus est elementis ; 
sensiferos motus quae didit prima per artus. 245 
prima cietur enim, parvis perfecta figuris; 
inde calor motus et venti caeca potestas 
accipity inde aer; inde omnia mobilitantur, 
concutitur sangms, tum viscera persentiscunt 
omnia, postremis datur ossibus atque meduUis 250 
jBive voluptas est sive est contrarius ardor. 
nec temere huc dolor usque potest penetrare neque acre 
permanare malum, quin omnia perturbentur 
usque adeo ut vitae desit locus atque animai 
dififugiant partes per caulas corporis omnis. 255 

sed pierumque fit in summo quasi corpore finis 
motibus : hanc ob rem vitam retinere valemus. 

I%e8e fowr are blended into one, T/ie /ourth is the 
^soul of the 8oul\ However one part is more 
prominent than the others in various animaHs 
and men, Hence comss difference qf tempermnent. 

Nuno ea quo pacto inter sese mixta quibusque 
compta modis vigeant'rationem reddere aventem 
abstrahit invitum patrii sermonis egestas; 260 

sed tamen, ut potero summatim attingere, tangam. 
inter enim cursant primordia principiorum 
motibus inter se, nil ut secemier unum 
possit nec spatio fieri divisa potestas, 
«ed quasi multae vis unius corporis extant. 265 
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quod genusrin quovis animantum viscere volgo 
est odor et quidam calor et sapor, et tamen ex his 
omnibus est unum perfectum corporis augmen* 
sic calor atque aer et venti caeca potestas 
mixta creant unam naturam et mobilis illa 270 
vis, initum motus ab se quae dividit ollis, 
sensifer unde oritur primum per viscera motus. 
nam penitus prorsum latet haec natura subestque 
nec magis bac infra qulcquam est in oorpore nostro 
atque anima est animae proporro totius ipsa. 275 
quod genus in nostris membris et ooipore toto 
mixta latens animi vis est animaeque potestas, 
corporibus quia de par\ds paucisque oreatast. 
sic tibi no^iinis haec expers vis &cta minutis 
corporibus latet atque animae quasi totius ipsa 280 
proporrost anima et dominatur oorpore toto. 
consimili ratione necessest ventus et aer 
et calor inter se vigeant commixta per artus 
adque aliis aliud subsit magis emineatque 
ut quiddam fieri videatur ab omnibus unum, 285 
ni calor ao ventus seorsum seorsumque potestas 
aeris interemant sensum diductaque solvant. 
est etenim calor ille animo, quem sumit^ in ii*a 
cnitt fervescit et ex oculis micat acribus ardor; 
est et fi%ida multa oomes formidinis aura 290 

quae ciet horrorem membris et concitat artus; 
est etiam quoque pacati status aeris ille, 
pectore tranquillo qui fit voltuque sereno. 
sed calidi plus est illis quibus acria corda 
iracundaque mens faoile efifervescit in ira. 295 

quo genere in primis vis est violenta leonum, 
pectora qui fremitu rumpunt plerumque gementes . 
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nec capere irarum fluctus in pectore possunt. 

at ventosa magis cervorum frigida mens est > S 

et gelidas citius per viscera concitat auras 300 

quae tremulum faciunt membris existere motum. 

at natura boum placido magis aere yiyit, 

nec nimis irai fax umquam subdita percit 

fumida, suffundens caecae caliginis umbra^ 

nec gelidis torpet telis perflxa pavoris: ■ 305 

inter utrosque sitast, cervos saevosque leones. 

sic hominum genus est. quamvis doctrina politos 

constituat pariter quosdam, tamen illa relinquit 

naturae cuiusque animi vestigia prima. 

nec rSdi&itus evelli mala posse putandumst^ 310 

quin proclivius hic iras decurrat ad acrisy 

ille metu citius paulo temptetur, at ille 

tertius accipiat quaedam clementius aequo. 

inque aliis rebus multis diflerre necessest 

naturas hominum varias moresque sequacis; 315 

quorum ego nuno nequeo caecas exponere causas 

nec reperire figurarum tot nomina quot sunt 

principiis, unde haec oritur variantia rerunu 

illud in his rebus videor iirmare potesse, 

usque adeo naturarum vestigia linqui 320 

parvola, quae nequeat ratio depellere nobis 

ut nil inpediat dignam dis degere vitam. 

Connexion of the sotU toith the hody — in sevisation 

and in existence. 

Haec igitur natura tenetur corpore ab omni 
ipsaque corporis est custos et causa salutis; 
nam communibus inter se radicibus haerent 325 
nec sine pemicie divelli posse videntur. 
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quod genus e thuris glaebis eyellere odorem 
haud ^ile est quin intereat natura quoque eius. 
sic animi atque animae naturam corpore toto 
extrahere haut facile est quin omnia dissoluantur. 330 
inplexis ita principiis ab origine prima 
inter se fiunt consorti praedita vita, 
nec sibi quaeque sine alterius vi posse yidetur 
corporis atque animi seorsum sentire potestas, 
sed communibus inter eas conflatur utrimque 335 
motibus accensus nobis per viscera. sensus. 
praeterea corpus per se nec gignitur umquam 
nec crescit neque post mortem durare videtur. 
non enim, ut umor aquae dimittit saepe vaporem 
qui datus est, neque ea causa convellitur ipse, 340 
sed manet incolumis, non, inquam, sic animai 
discidium possunt artus perferre relicti, 
sed penitus pereunt convulsi conque putrescunt. 
ex ineunte aevo sic corporis atque animai 
mutua vitalis discunt contagia motus 345 

matemis etiam membris alvoque reposta, 
discidium ut nequeat fieri sine peste maloque; 
ut videas, quoniam coniunctast causa salutis, 
coniunctam quoque naturam consistere eorum. 

The hody aha/res in senmtion, 

Quod superest, siquis corpus sentire refutat 350 
atque animam credit permixtam corpore toto 
suscipere hunc motum quem sensum nominitamus, 
vel manifestas res contra verasque repugnat. 
quid sit enim corpus sentire quis adferet umquam, 
si non ipsa palam quod res dedit ac docuit nos ? 355 
at dimissa anima corpus caret undique sensu; 
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perdit enim quod non proprium fnit eiiis in aero/ 

The eyes ofre not mere doors; for ^) Ught tires them^ 
and (ii) toe eannot eee tmthotU thenu 

Dioere porro ocnlos nnllam rem oemere posse, 

sed per eoB animum nt foribos spectare recltisis, 360 

difficilest, contra cnm sensns dicat eomm; > 

■ • •••••• 

folgida praesertim cnm cemere saepe neqnimnSj 
Inmina Inminibus qnia nobis praepediuntnr. 
quod foribus non fit ; neque enim, quia cemimus ipsi, 
ostia snscipiunt ullum reclusa laboreuL 366 

praeterea si pro foribus sunt lumina nostra, 
iam magis ezemptis oculis debere yidetur 
cemere res animus sublatis postibus ipsis. 

Opmion qf Democritu» — that particles ofhody and 
80td are altemate, and equaMy numerous, 

Illud in his rebus nequaquam sumere possis, 370 
Democriti quod sancta yiri sententia pooit^ 
corporis atque animi primordia singula privis 
adposita altemis variare, ac nectere membra. 
nam cum multo sunt animae elementa minora 
quam quibus e corpus nobis et viscera constant, 375 
tum numero quoque concedimt et rara per artns 
dissita sunt dumtaxat; ut hoc promittere possis, 
quantula prima queant nobis iniecta ciere 
corpora sensiferos motus in corpore, tanta 
intervalla tenere exordia prima animaL 380 

nam neque pulyeris interdum sentimus adhaesum 
corpore nec membris incussam sidere cretam, 
neo nebulam noctu neque aranei tenvia fila 
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obvia sentimus, quando obretimur euntes, 
nec supera caput eiusdem cecidisse vietam 385 

yestem nec plumas avium papposque volantis 
qui nimia levitate cadunt plerumque gravatim, 
nec repentis itum cuiusviscumque animantis 
sentimus nec priva pedum vestigia quaeque, 
corpore quae in nostro culices et cetera ponunt. 390 
usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum 
393 semina corporibus nostris inmixta per artus, 
393 quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 
et quam in his intervallis tuditantia possint 
concursare coire et dissultare vicissim. 395 

Mind 18 inore importcmt to l^fe than is satd. 

Et magis est animus vitai claustra coercens 
et dominantior ad vitam quam vis animai. 
nam sine mente animoque nequit residere per artus 
temporis exiguam partem pars tilla animai, 
sed comes insequitur facile et discedit in auras 400 
et gelidos artus in leti frigore linquit. 
at manet in vita cui mens animusque remansit. 
quamvis est circum caesis lacer undique membris 
truncus, adempta anima circum membrisque remota 
vivit et aetherias vitalis suscipit auras. 405 

si non omnimodis, at magha parte animai 
privatus, tamen in vita cunctatur et haeret; 
ut) lacerato oculo circum si pupula mansit 
incplumis, stat cemundi vivata potestas, 
dummodo ne totum corrumpas luminis orbem 410 
et circum caedas aciem solamque relinquas; 
id quoque enim sine pemicie non fiet eorum. 
at si tantula pars oculi media illa peresa est, 
occidit extemplo lumen tenebraeque secuntur, 
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incolamis quamvis aliquoi sU splendidas orbis. 415 
hoc anima atque animns yincti sont foedere semper. 

The mind and soul arrt morial, The 8ame proqfs 

apply to hoth, 

Nunc age, nativos animantibns et mortalis 
esse animos animasque levis ut noscere possis, 
conquisita diu dulcique reperta labore 
digna tua pergam disponere carmina cura. 420 

tu fac utrumque uno sub iungas nomine eorumy 
atque animam verbi causa cum dicere pergam, 
mortalem esse docens, animum quoque dicere credas, 
quatenus est unum inter se coniunctaque res est. 

Proofs : (i) Thejinmess of their ptxrticlee. 

principio quoniam tenuem constare minutis 425 

corporibus docui multoque minoribus esse 
principiis factam quam liquidus umor aquai 
aut nebula aut fumus: — ^nam longe mobilitate 
praestat et a tenui causa magis icta movetur; 
quippe ubi imaginibus fumi nebulaeque movetur: 430 
quod gcnus in somnis sopiti ubi cemimus alte 
exhalare vaporem altaria ferreque fumum; 
nam procul hinc dubio nobis simulacra genuntur: — 
nunc igitur quoniam quassatis undique yasis 
diffluere umorem et laticem discedere cemis 435 
et nebula ac fumus quoniam discedit in auras, 
crede animam quoque diffundi multoque perire 
ocius et citius dissolvi in corpora prima, 
cum semel ex hominis membris ablata recessit. 
quippe etenim corpus, quod vas quasi consitit eius, 440 
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quam cohibere nequit conquassatum ex aliqua re 
ac rarefactum detracto sanguine venis, 
aere qui credas posse hano cohiberier ullo? 
corpore qui nostrp rarus magis ia cohibessit? 

(ii) jThey a/re horni grow and grow old with tlie hody, 

PraeterQa gigiai pa^riter .cum jDorpore et.una 445 
crescere sentimi^s pariterque sepescere mentem. 
nam velut infinno pueri teneroque vagantur 
oorpore^ sic animi sequitur sententia tenvis. 
inde ubi robustis adolevit viribus aetas, 
consilium quoque maius et auctior est animi vis. 450 
post ubi iam validis quassatum est yiribus aevi 
corpus et obtusis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
claudicat ingenium, delirat lingua, lahait mens, 
omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore desunt 
ergo dissolui quoque convenit omnem animai 455 
naturam^ ceu fumus, in altas aeris auras; 
quandoquidem gigni pariter pariterque videmus 
crescere et, ut docui, simul aevo fessa fatiscL 

(iii) They suffer like the hody, and (iv) sympathize in 

ita diseases, 

Huc accedit uti videamas, corpus ut ipsum 
suscipere inmanis morbos durumque dolorem, 460 
sic animum curas acris luctumque metumque; 
quare participem leti quoque convenit esse, 
quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 
saepe animus; dementit enim deliraque fatur 
interdumque gravi lethargo fertur in altum 465 
aetemumque soporem oculis nutuque cadenti, 
unde neque exaudit voces nec noscere yoltus 
L. 7 
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illorum potis est» ad vitam qui revocantes 
circumstant lacrimis rorantes ora genasque. 
quare animum quoque dissolui fateare necessest, 470 
quandoquidem penetrant in eum oontagia morbi; 
nam dolor ac morbus leti fabricator uterquest, 
multorum exitio perdocti quod sumus ante. 



476 

(y) So aho in drunkenneM ihAy wffer wUh the body, 

denique cur, hominem cum vinis vis penetrayit 
acris et in yenas discessit diditus ardor, 
consequitur gravitas membrorum, praepediuntnr 
crura vacillanti, tardescit lingua, madet mens, 
nant oculi, clamor singultus iurgia gliscunt, 480 
et iam cetera de genere hoc quaecumque secuntur, 
cur ea sunt^ nisi quod vemens violentia vini 
conturbare animam consuevit corpore in ipso? 
at quaecumque queunt conturbari inque pediri, 
significanty paulo si durior insinuarit 485 

causa, fore ut pereant aevo priyata futuro. 

(yi) And in epiUpsy. Ita sympUma explained. 

quin etiam subito yi morbi saepe coactus 
ante oculos aliquis nostros, ut fubninis ictii, 
concidit et spumas agit» ingemit et tremit artos, 
desipit, extentat neryos, torquetur, anhelat 490 

inconstanter, et in iactando membra fatigat. 
nimirum quia yis morbi distracta per artos 
turbaty agens animam spumat, quasi in aequore salso 
yentorum yalidis feryescunt yiribus undae. 
exprimitur porro gemitus, quia membra doloie 496 
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adficiuntur et omnino quod semina vocis 
eiciuntur et ore foras glomerata feruntur 
qua quasi consuerunt et sunt munita viai 
desipientia fit, quia vis animi atque animai 
conturbatur et, ut docui, divisa seorsum 500 

disiectatur eodem illo distracta veneno. 
inde ubi iam morbi reflexit causa reditque 
in latebras acer corrupti corporis umor, 
tum quasi vaccillans primum consurgit et omnis 
paulatim redit in sensus aninamque receptat. 505 
haec igitur tantis ubi morbis corpore in ipso 
iactentur miserisque modis distracta laborent, 
cur eadem credis sine corpore in aere aperto 
cum validis ventis aetatem degere possel 

(vii) T/^ ccm he cured by medidne, like the lody, 

et quoniam mentem sanari, corpus ut aegrum, 510 
cemimus et flecti medicina posse videmusy 
id quoque praesagit mortalem vivere mentem. 
addere enim partis aut ordine traiecere aecumst 
aut aliquid prosum de summa detrahere hilum, 
cpmmutare animum quicumque adoritur et infit 515 
aut aliam quamvis naturam flectere quaerit. 
at neque transferri sibi partis neo tribui vult 
immortale quod est quicquam neque defluere hilum. 
nam quodcumque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 520 
ergo animus sive aegrescit, mortalia signa 
mittity uti docuiy seu flectitur a medicina. 
usque adeo falsae rationi vera yidetur 
res occurrere et effugium praecludere eunti 
ancipitique refutatu convinoere falsum. 525 
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(viii) Men qften die limb hy limh. In ihia pracess 
tke 80ul is severed and so is shotvn to he mortal, 

Denique saepe hominem paulatim cemiiuus ire 
et membratijzi yitalem deperdere sensum; 
in pedibus primum digitos livescere et unguis, 
inde pedes et crura mori, post inde per artus 
ire alios tractim gelidi vestigia leti 530 

scinditur itque animae hoo quoniam natura nec uno 
tempore sincera existit mortalis habendast^ 

(ix) For if ihe soul contracts into one part vohy doe8 
not ihat part ahow a higher degree ofsenae ? 

quod si forte putas ipsam se posse per artus 
introsum trahere et partis eonducere in unum 
atque ideo cunctis sensum deducere membris, 035 
at iocus ille tamen, quo copia tanta animai 
cogitur, in sensu debet maiore videri; 
qui quoniam nusquamst, nimirum ut diximus anJte^ 
dilaniata foras dispargitur^ interit erga 

(x) Even ifit were so, the sotU is gradually deadened 

amd therefore ia mortaiL 

quin etiam si iam libeat concodere falsum 540 

et dare posse animam glomerari in corpore eorum, 
lumina qui lincunt moribundi particulatim, 
mortalem tamen esse animam fateare necesse, 
nec refert utrum pereat dispersa per auras 
an contracta suis e partibus obbrutescat, 545 

quando hominem totum magis ac magis undique aensas 
defiicit et vitae minus et minus undique restat. 
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(xl) The mind is a part of iJie man liJce ihe other 
senseSy amd theae cannot eosiet apaH firom the hody. 

Et quoniam mens est hominis pars una, loco quae 
fixa manet certo^ velut aures atque ocuK sunt 
atque alii sensus qui vitam cumque gubemant» 550 
et veluti manus atque oculus naresve seorsum 
secreta ab nobis nequeunt sentire neque esse, 
sed tamen in parvo licuntur tempore tabe^ 
sic animus per se non quit sine corpore et ipso 
esse homine, illius quasi quod vas esse videtur 555 
sive aliud quid vis potius coniunctius ei 
fingere^ quandoquidem conexu corpus adhaeret. 

(xii) Body and mind a/re m^uiuaUy neceseary, The 
mind cam, only work when protected by the body, 
amd coutd not exist alone in the air, 

denique corporis atque animi vivata potestas 
inter se coniuncta valent vitaque fruuntur; 
nec sine corpore enim vitalis edere motus 560 

sola potest animi per se natura neo autem 
cassum anima corpus durare et sensibus utL 
scilicet avolsus radicibus ut nequit uUam 
dispicere ipse oculus rem seorsum corpore toto, 
sic anima atque animus per se nil posse videtur. 565 
nimirum quia per venas et viscera mixtim, 
per nervos atque ossa, tenentur corpOre ab omni 
nec magnis intervallis primordia possunt 
libera dissultare, ideo conclusa mbventur 
sensiferos motus quos extra corpus in auras 570 
aeris haut possunt post mortem eiecta moveri 
propterea quia non simili ratione tenentur« 
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corpus enim atqae animaTis erit aer, si cohibere 

sese anima atque in eo poterit concludere motos 

quos ante in nervis et in ipso corpore agebat. 575 

quare etiam atque etiam resoluto corporis (mmi 

tegmine et eiectis extra yitalibus auris 

dissolui sensus animi ^.tear^ necessest 

atque animam, quoniam coniunctast causa dnobua 

(ziii) The reason why the hody roU when the toul 
leaves it must he that U eomes Jrom ita inmost 
depths, Thua the soul mtist first be brohen vp 
within the hody. 

Denique cum corpus nequeat perferre animai 580 
discidium quin in taetro tabescat odorOi 
quid dubitas quin ex imo penitusque coorta 
emanarit uti fumus diffusa animae yis, 
atque ideo tanta mutatum putre ruina 
conciderit corpus, penitus quia mota loco sont 585 
f undamenta, foras anima emanante per artus 
perque viarum omnis flexus, in corpore qui sunt, 
atque foramina) multimodis ut noscere possis 
despertztam animae naturam exisse per artos 
et prius esse sibi distractam oorpore in ipsOy 590 
quam prolapsa foras enaret in aeris auras. 

(xiv) Even in life the eotU ie o/ten fdt to have 
received a ahock, It lanyuishea with the body, 
A Uttle more wovM destroy iL How then andd 
it eodat alone f 

quin etiam finis dum vitae Tertitur intra, 
saepe aliqua tam^Q e causa labef acta videtor 
ire anima ac toto solui de oorpore vMe^ 
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et quasi supremo languescere tempare voltus 595 
molliaque exsaugui trunco cadere omnia membra. 
quod genus est/«animo male factum cuii^ perhibetur 
aut animam liquisse; ubi iam trepidatur et omnes 
extremum cupiunt vitae repraehendere yinclum.* 
conquassatur enim tum mens animaeque potestas 600 
omnis et haec ipso cum corpore conlabefiunt; 
ut gravior paulo possit dissolvere causa. 
quid dubitas tandem quin eztra prodita corpus 
inbecilla foras in aperto, tegmine dempto, 
non modo non omnem possit durare per aevom, 605 
sed minimum quodvis nequeat consistere tempusl 

(xv) So a dying num feeh the aoul fail here or there, 
like any other sense. (xvi) If the mind were 
immortal it tootdd not complain ofbeing diseolved 
at death. 

nec sibi enim quisquam moriens sentire videtur 
ire foras animam incolumem de corpore toto 
nec prius ad iugulum et supera succedere fauces, 
verum deficere in certa regione locatam ; 610 

ut sensus alios in parti quemque sua scit 
dissohii quod si inmortalis nostra foret mens, 
non tam se moriens dissolvi conquereretur, 
sed magis ire f oras vestemque relinquere, ut anguis. 

(xvii) The mind is in afosed plaoey and is a part 

qf the hody. 

Denique cur animi numquam mens oonsiliumque 
gignitur in capite aut pedibus manibusve, sed unis 616 
sedibus et certis homiais regionibus haeret, 
ai no4 certa loca ad nascendum reddita cuique 
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sunt) et ubi qulcqnid possit durare creattit% 
atque ita multimodis partitis artubus esse, 620 

membrorum ut &umquam existat praeposterus ordo ? 
usque adeo sequitur res rem neque flamma creari 
fluminibus solitast neque in igni gignier algor. 

(xviii) To feel apart /rom the hody the soiU UHnUd 

need five sensee. 

Fraeterea si inmortalis natura animaist 
et sentire potest secreta a corpore nostro, 625 

quinque, ut opinor, eam faciundum est sensibus auctam; 
nec ratione alia nosmet proponere nobis 
possumus infemas animas Acherunte vagari. 
pictores itaque et scriptorum saecla priora 
sic animas intro duxerunt sensibus auctas. 630 

at neque sorsum oculi neque nares nec manus ipsa 
esse potest animae neque sorsum lingua, neque aures 
auditu per se possunt sentire neqUe esse. 

(xix) Mind and aovl ca/n, le deft in twain tmth the 
hody. Inatancea — in battle^ a make. 

Et quoniam toto sentimus corpore inesse 
yitalem sensum et totum esse animale videmus, 635 
si subito medium celeri praeciderit iotu 
vis aliqua ut sorsum partem secemat utramque, 
dispertita procul dubio quoque vis animai 
et discissa simul cum corpore dissicietur. 
at quod scinditur et partis discedit in ullas, 040 
scilicet aetemam sibi naturam abnuit esse. 
falciferos memorant currus abscidere membra 
saepe ita de subito permixta caede calentisy 
ut tremere in terra videatur ab artubus id quod 
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decidit abscisuin, cum mens tamen atque hominis vis 
mobilitate mali non quit sentire dolorem; 646 

et semel in pugnae studio quod dedita mens est| 
corpore reliqilo pugnam caedesque petessit, 
nec tenet amissam laevam cum tegmine saepe 
inter equos abstraxe rotas falcesque rapaces, 650 
nec cecidisse alius dextram, cum scandit et instat. 
inde alius conatur adempto surgere crure, 
cum digitos agitat propter moribundus liumi pes. 
et caput abscisum calido viventeque trunco 
servat humi voltum vitalem oculosque patentis, 655 
donec reliquias animai reddidit omnes. 
quin etiam tibi si lingua vibrante, minanti 
serpentis cauda 6 procero corpore, utrumque 
sit libitum in multas partis discidere ferrO| 
omnia iam sorsum cemes ancisa recenti 660 

vobiere tortari et terram conspargere tabo, 
ipsam seque retro partem petere ore priorem^ 
volneris ardenti^ut morsu premat^icta dolorem. 
omnibus esse igitur totas dicemus in illis 
particulis animas? at ea ratione sequetur 665 

unam animantem animas habuisse in corpore multas. 
ergo divisast ea quae fuit una simul cum 
corpore; quapropter mortale utrumque putandumst, 
in multas quoniam partis disciditur aeque. 

(xx) If imfruyrtal^ why do they not rememlfer their 

/(ynrner eosistence? 

Praeterea si immortalis natura animai 670 

constat et in corpus nascentibus insinuaturi 
cur super anteactam aetatem meminisse nequimus 
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nec vestigia gestaniin reroia ulla tenemtist 
nam si tanto operest animi mutata poteBtas, 
onmis ut actarum exciderit retinentia rerum, 675 
non, ut opinor, id a leto iam longiter errat; 
quapropter fateare necessest quae fuit ante 
'interiitise et quae nunc est nunc esse creatam. 



(xxi) If the 80td were one <md imTnorUd^ U wovld 
dweU oparL UrUesa it had hvrth <md decUh it 
could not blend with the hody ae, it doee^ nor, hemg 
80 hlended, leom it entire* 

Fraeterea si ia^i perfecto corpore nobis 
inferri solitast animi yiyata potestas 680 

tum cum gignimur et vitae cum limen iniTnpg^ 
haud ita. conveniebat uti cum corpore et una 
cum membris videatur in ipso sanguine cressei 
sed yelut in cavea per se sibi vivere solam. 

^quod fieri totum contra manifesta docet res; 
namque ita oonexa est per venaa viscera nervos 
essaque, uti dentes quoque aensu participentur; 
morstis ut indicat et gelidai stringor aquai 
et lapis oppressus, subiit si e frugibus» asper. 690 

686 quare etiam atque etiam neque originis esse putandumst 
expertis animas . nec leti l^ge solutas^ 
nam neque tanto opere adnecti potuisse putandumst 

689 corporibus nostris extrinsecus insinuatas, 

nocy tam contextae cum sint, exire videntur 695 
inoolumes posse et salvas exsolvere sese 
omnibus e nervis atque ossibus articulisque. 
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(zxii) y the 8ouL ccme into the hody bU hy bity it 
mu8t periah and recreate another eouLy bevng 
ehanged aa ie /ood^ 

quod si forte putas eztrinsecus iiisinuatam 

permanare animam nobis per membra solere, 

tanto quique magis cum corpore fusa peribit 700 

quod permanat enim dissolvitur, interit ergo. 

dispertitus enim per caulas corporis omnis 

ut cibus, in membra atque artus cum diditur omnis, 

disperit atque aliam naturam sufficit ex se, 

sic anima atque animus quamvis integra recenstn 705 

corpus eunt, tamen in manando dissoluuntur, 

dum quasi per caulas omn^ diduntur in artus 

particulae quibus haec animi natura creatur, 

quae nunc in nostro dominatur corpore nata 

ex illa quae tum periit partita per artus. 710 

quapropter neque natali priyata Tidetur 

esse die natnra animae nec funeris expers. 

(xxiii) Are particles qfthe eoul ^ft in ^ hody at death? 
If aOf the 8ovl is not immortat. If not, whence 
come worme ? 

Semina praeterea linquontur necne animai 
corpore in- exanimo)- quod si Uncuntur et insunt, 
haut erit ut merito inmortalis possit haberi/ 715 
partibus amissis quoniam libata recessit. 
jsin ita sinceris membris ablata profugit 
ut nullas partis in corpore liquerit ex se, 
unde cadavera rancenti iam viscere Termes 
expirant atque unde aidmantum oopia tanta 720 
exo8 et exanguis tumidos perfluctuat artust 
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quod si forte animas extrinsecus insinuari 
vermibus et privas in corpora posse venire 
credis neo reputas cur milia multa animaruni 
conveniant unde una recesserit, hoc tamen est ut 725 
quaerendum videatur et in discrimen agendum, 
utrum tandem animae venentur semina quaeque 
vermiculorum ipsaeque sibi fabricentor ubi Bint^ 
an qua^i corporibus perfectis insinuentur* 
at neque cur faciant ipsae quareve laborent 730 
dicere suppeditat. neque enim, sine corpore cum sunti 
soUicitae volitant morbis alguque &meque; 
corpus enim magis bis vitiis adfine laborat 
et mala multa animus contage fungitur eius, 
sed tamen his esto quamvis facere utile corpus, 735 
cum subeant; at qua possint via nuUa videtur. 
haut igitur taciunt animae sibi corpora et artus. 
2L6C tamcA est utqui perfectis insinuentur 
oorporibus; neque enim poterunt suptiliter esse 
conexae . neque consensus contagia fient» 740 

(xxiv) Hov) 18 mherUance qf chwracter to be ex- 
plainedf unless aouU comefrom, seeds ? 

Denique cur acris violentia triste leonum 
seminium sequitur, volpes dolus, et fuga cervos, 

et.iam cetera de genere hoc cur omnia membris 
ex ineunte.aevo generascunt ingenioque, 745 

si non, certa suo quia semine seminioque 
vis animi pariter crescit cum corpore toto } 
quod si inmortalis foret et mutare soleret 
corpora, permixtis animantes moribus essenty 
effugeret cams Hyrcano de semine saepe 750 
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domigeri incursam cervi tremeretque per aoras 
aeris accipiter fugiens Teniente columba» 
desiperent homines, saperent fera saecla ferarum, 
illud enim falsa fertur ratione, quod aiunt 
inmortalem animam mutato corpore flecti, 755 

quod mutatur enim dissolvitury interit ergo;. 
traiciuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant; 
quare dissolui quoque debent posse per artus, 
denique ut intereant una cum corpore cunctae. 

(xxv) Ifthe soul 18 immortal and alimt/s passes into 
a/n individvxil of the same spedes, why ia not the 
coU aa vnse as the horaef Ifit grotvs wiih tlie 
hody it is hom with it, 

sin animas hominum dicent in corpora semper 760 
ire humana, tamen quaeram cur e sapienti 
stulta queat fieri, nec prudens sit puer ullus 
nec tam doctus equae pullus quam fortis equi vis. 
scilicet in tenero tenerascere corpore mentem 765 
confugient. quod si iam fit, fateare necessest 
mortalem esse animam, quoniam mutata per artus 
tanto opere amittit vitam sensumque priorem. 
quove modo poterit pariter cum corpore quoque 
confirmata cupitum aetatis tangere florem 770 

yis animi, nisi erit consors in origine prima? 
quidve foras sibi vult membris exire senectis ? 
an metuit conclusa manere in corpore putri 
et domus aetatis spatio ne fessa vetusto 
obruatl at non sunt immortali ulla pericla. 775 

(xxvi) Fam>cy soula standing fighting for a hodyl 
Denique conubia ad Yeneris partusque ferarum 
esse animas praesto deridiculum esse videtur, 
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expectare immortalis mortalia membra 
innumero numero certareque praeproperanter 
inter se quae prima potissimaque insinuetur; 780 
si non forte ita sunt animarum foedera pacta 
ut x][uae prima Yolans advenerit insinuetur 
prima neque inter se eontendant viribus hilimL 

(xxvii) Each thmg haa a place. The sotU haa a Jixed 
posUion inside the hody. (800) MortaL and tm- 
mortal could not harmonize aa sotU annd hody do. 

Denique in aethere non arbor, non aequore in alto 
nubes esse queunt neo pisces yivere in arvis 785 
nec cruor in lignis neque saxis sucus inesse. 
certum ac dispositumst ubi quicquit crescat et insit 
sic animi natura nequit sine corpore oriri 
sola neque a nervis et sanguino longiter esse. 
quod si (posset enim multo prius) ipsa animi vis 790 
in capite aut umeris aut imis calcibus esse 
posset et innasci quavis in parte, soleret 
tandem in eodem homine atque in eodem vase manere. 
quod quoniam nostro quoque constat corpore certum 
dispositumque videtur ubi esse et crescere possit 795 
sorsum anima atque animus, tanto magis infitiandum 
totum posse extra corpus durare genique. 
quare, corpus ubi interiit, periisse necessest 
confiteare animam distractam in corpore toto. 
quippe etenim mortale aetemo iungere et iina 800 
consentire putare et fungi mutua posse 
desiperest; quid enim diversius esse putandumst 
aut magis inter se disiunctum discrepitansque, 
quam mortale quod est inmortali atque perenni 
iunctum in concilio saevas tolerare procellasl * 805 
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(xxviii) TKe saul U nat immartcU cw bemg defended 
/ram harm^ It ia not so dqfended, 

quod si forte ideo magis immortalis habendast, 819 
quod letalibus^ ab rebus manita tenetur, 
aut quia non veniunt omnino aliena salntis 
aut quia quae veniunt aliqua ratione reoedunt 
pulsa prius quam quid noceant sentire queamus, 
mtUta tamen tangunt a/nimam mala^ muUa perictda 
praeter enim quam quod morbis cum corporis aegret, 
advenit id quod eam de rebus saepe futuris 825 
macerat inque metu male habet curisque fatigat 
praeteritisque male admissis peccataremordent. 
adde furorem animi proprium atque oblivia rerum, 
adde quod in nigras lethargi mergitur undas. 

The eaut heing mortal dea£h is nathvng ta us^ nor do 
a/nt/ /ormer ar mbsequmt coUacatiam a/the same 
pa/rtidea affect ue. ^ 

Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hihim, 830 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur, 
et velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus aegri, 
ad confligendum yenientibus nndique Poenis, 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris, 835 
in dubioque f uere utrorum ad regna cadendum 
onmibus hnmanis esset terraque marique, 
sic, ubi non erimus, cum corporis atque animai 
discidium fuerit quibus e sumus uniter apti, 
scilicet haud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 840 
accidere omnino poterit sensumque moyere, 
noB si .terra. mari misoebitur et mare caelo. 
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et si iam nostro sentit de corpore postqoam 

distractast animi natura animaeque potestcus, 

nil tamen est ad nos qui comptu coniugioque 845 

corporis atque animae consistimus uniter aptL 

nec, si materiem nostram collegerit aetas 

post obitum rursumque redegerit ut sita nunc est 

atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina yitae, 

pertineat quicquam tamen ad nos id quoque f actum, 850 

interrupta seme]. cum sit repetentia nostri, 

et nunc nil ad nos de nobis attinet^ ante 

qui fuimus, neque iam de illis nos adficit angor. 

nam cum respicias inmensi temporis omne 

praeteritum spatium, tum motus materiai 855 

multimodis quam sint, facile boc adcredere possis, 

semina saepe in eodem, ut nunc sunt, ordine posta 

865haec eadem, quibus e nunc nos sumus, ante fuisse. 

858 nec memori tamen id quimus repraebendere mente; 
inter enim iectast vitai pausa vageque 860 

deerrarunt passim motus ab sensibus omnes. 
debet enim, misere si forte aegreque futurumst, 
ipse quoque esse in eo tum tempore, cui male possit 
accidcre. id quoniam mors eximit, esseque probet 

864illum cui possint incommoda conciliari, 865 

scire licet nobis nil esse in morte timendum 
nec miserum fieri qui non est posse neque hilum 
differre anne ullo fuerit iam tempore natus, 
mortalem vitam mors cum inmortalis ademit. 

The nmn who hewails what wUl happen to hirn qfier 

decUh ia not aound, 
Proinde ubiseyideas bominem indignarier ipsLmiyBTO 
post mprtem fore ut aut putescat cprporeVpostQ 
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aut flammis interfiat malisve ferarum, 

scire licet non sinceium sonere atque subesse 

caecum aliquem cordi stimulum, quamvis neget ipse 

credere se quemquam sibi sensum in morte futurum. 875 

non, ut opinor, enim dat quod promittit et unde^ 

nec radicitus e vita se tollit et eicit, 

sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse. 

vivus enim sibi cum proponit quisque futurum, 

corpus uti volucres lacerent in morte feraeque^ 880 

ipse sui miseret; neque enim se dividit illim, 

nec removet satis a proiecto corpore et illum 

se fingit sensuque suo contaminat astans. 

binc indignatur se mortalem esse creatum 

nec videt in vera nullum fore morte alium se 885 

qui possit vivus sibi se lugere peremptum 

stansque iacentem se laoerari urive dolere. 

nam si in morte malumst malis morsuque ferarum 

tractari, non invenio qui non sit acerbum 

ignibus inpositum calidis torresoere flammis 890 

aut in melle situm suffocari atque rigere 

frigore, cum summo gelidi cubat aequore saxi, 

urgerive supeme obtritum pondere terrae. 

Deaih ends life^s joys, hut aho takea avoay the dedre 

for them, 

' lam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 895 

praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent 
non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque 
praesidium. misero misere' aiunt 'omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae.' 
illud in his rebus non addunt 'nec tibi earum 900 

L. 8 
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iam desiderium rerum super insidet una.' 

quod bene si yideant animo dictisque sequantur, 

dissoluant animi magno se angore metuque. 

'tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris aevi 

quod superest cunctis privatu' dolorihus aegris: 905 

at nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 

insatiabiLiter deflevimus, aetemumque 

nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet.' 

illud ab hoc igitur quaerendum est, quid sit amari 

tanto opere, ad somnum si res redit atque quietem, 910 

cur quisquam aetemo possit tabescere luctu. 

Men aay *let tM eat cmd drink for tomorrow we die*: 
08 ihough they would mias mch ihings afier decdh. 

Hoc etiam &ciunt ubi discubuere tenentque 
pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis, 
ex animo ut dicant 'brevis hic est fmctus homullis; 
iam fuerit neque post umquam revocare licebit.' 915 
tamquam in morte mali cum primis hoc sit eorum, 
quod sitis exurat miseros atque arida torreSy 
aut aliae cuius desiderium insideat rei 
nec sibi enim quisquam tum se vitamque requirit, 
cum pariter mens et corpus sopita quiescunt; 920 
nam licet aetemum per nos sic esse soporeniy 
nec desiderium nostri nos adlicit ullum. 
et tamen haudquaquam nostros tunc iUa per artuB 
longe ab sensiferis primordia motibus errant^ 
cum correptus homo ex somno se colligit ipse. 935 
multo igitur mortem minus ad nos esse putandumst^ 
si minus esse potest quam quod nil esse videmus; 
maior enim turbae disiectus materiai 
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conseqnitur leto neo qtiisqaam expergitus ezstat, 
frigida quem semel est Titai paosa secuta. 930 

WTuU NoAure vxmld say to the man who ia loth 

to die. 

• 

Denique si Yocem rerum natura repente 
mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa 
^ quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis aegris 
lactibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ao fles) 
nam gratis anteacta fuit tibi vita priorque 935 
et non omnia pertusum congesta quasi in yaa 
oommoda perfluxere atque ingrata interiere: 
cur non ut plenus vitae conviva recedis 
aequo animoque capis securam, stulte, quietem? 
sin ea quae fructus cumque es periere profusa 940 
yitaque in offensust, cur amplius addere quaeris, 
rursum quod pereat male et ingratum occidat omne, 
non potius vitae finem facis atque laboris? 
nam tibi praeterea quod machiner inveniamque, 
quod placeat, nil est : eadem sunt omnia semper. 945 
si tibi non annis corpus iam marcet et artus 
confecti languent, eadem tamen omnia restant, 
omnia si perges yivendo vincere saeda, 
atque etiam potius, si numquam sis moriturus/ 
quid respondemus, nisi iustam intendere litem 950' 
naturam et yeram yerbis exponere causam) 
»55 grandior hic vero si iam seniorque queratur 
^ atque obitum lamentetur miser amplius aequo, 

non merito inclamet magis et voce increpet acri? 
»54 ^auferabhinclacrimas, balatro,etcompescequerellas.955 
omnia perfunctus vitai praemia marces. 
sed quia semper aves quod abest, praesentia temnis, 

8—2 
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inpeifecta tibi elapsast ingrataqne idta 
et nec opinanti mors ad caput adstitit «nte 
quam satur ac plenus possis discec^iere rerum. 960 
nunc aliena tua tamen aetate omnia mitte 
aequo animoque agedum magnus concede : necessest' 
iure, ut opinor, agat, iure increpet inciletquey 
cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare neoesseat. 965 
nec qmsquam in barathrum nec Tartara deditur atia 
materies opus est ut crescant postera saeda; 
quae tamen omnia te vita perfuncta seqneniur; 
nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadep t qne. 
sic alid ex alio numquam desistet oriri ^70 

vitaque mancipio nulH datur, omnibus usn. 
respice item quam nil ad nos anteacta yetustas 
temporis aetemi f uerit, quam nascimur ante. 
hoo igitur speculum nobis natura faturi 
temporis exponit post mortem denique noetram. 975 
numquid ibi horribile apparet, num triste Yidetur 
quicquam, non omni sonmo securius exstatl 

AU the Acheron and ita horrors that there are, are i» 

thia life and aelf-inflicted. 

Atque ea nimirum quaecumque Acherunte (Mxifiuido 
prodita sunt esse, in vita sunt omnia nobiB. 
nec miser inpendens magnum timet aere Ba3ram980 
Tantalus, ut famast, cassa formidine torpens; 
sed magis in vita divom metus urget JT^nnig 
mortalis casumque timent quem cuique ferafc fon. 
nec Tityon yolucres ineunt Acherunte iaoentem 
nec quod sub magno sorutentur pectore quioqiiaiii M5 
perpetuam aetatem possunt reperire profeota ' 
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qnamHbet immaiii i»roiectn corporis exstet» 
qtii non sola npvem dispessis iugera membris 
opthieat^ sed qni terrai totins orbem, 
non tamen aetemnm poterit perferre dolorem 9dO 
nec praebere cibnm proprio de corpore semper. 
sed Tityos nobis hic est, in amore iacentem 
quem volucres lacerant atque exest anzius angor 
ant alia qnavis scindnnt cnppedine curae. 
SiByphus in vita quoque nobis ante oculos est 995 
qni petere a populo fasces saevasque secures 
imbibit et semper victus tristisque recedit» 
nam petere imperium quod inanest nec datur umquam, 
atque in eo semper durum sufTerre laborem, 
hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 1000 

saxum qnod tamen e summo iam vertice msum 
Yolvitur et plani raptim petit aequora campL 
deinde animi ingratam naturam pascere semper 
atqne explere bonis rebus satiareque numquam, 
quod &ciunt nobis annorum tempora, circum 1005 
cnm redeunt fetusque ferunt variosque lepores, 
nec tamen explemur vitai fmctibus umquam, 
hoc, nt opinor, id est, aevo florente puellas 
quod memorant laticem pertusum congererd in yas, 
quod tamen expleri nuUa ratione potestnr. 1010 
Oerbems et furiae iam yero et lucis egestas 

Tartaras horriferos emctans faucibus aestus, 

qui neqne snnt nsquam nec possunt esse profecto. 

sed metus in yita poenarum pro male ^ctis 

est insignibus insignis, scelerisque luella, 1015 

career et horribilis de saxo iactu' deorsumy 

yerbera camifices robur pix lammina taqdae; 
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quae tamen etsi absunt, at mens sibi conscia factis 
praemetuens adhibet stimnlos terFetque flagellis 
nec videt interea qtii terminus esse malorum 1020 
possit nec quae sit poenarum denique finis 
atque eadem metuit magis Laec ne in morte gravescant. 
hic Acherusia fit stultorum denique yita. 

Better Tnen have died befare us* 

Hoc etiam tibi tute interdum dicere possis 
'lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancu' reliquit 1025 
qui melior multis quam tu fuit, improbe, rebus. 
inde alii multi reges rerumque potentes 
occiderunt^ magnis qui gentibus imperitanmt. 
ille quoque ipse, viam qui quondam per mare magnum 
stravit iterque dedit legionibus ire per altum 1030 
ac pedibus salsas docuit superare lucunas 
et contemsit equis insultans murmura ponti, 
lumine adempto animam moribundo corpore fudit. 
Scipiadas, belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, 
ossa dedit terrae proinde ac famul infimus esset. 1035 
adde repertores doctrinarum atque lepornm, 
adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus Homems 
sceptra potitus eadem aliis sopitu' quietest. 
denique Democritum postquam matura yetastas 
admonuit memores motus languescere mentisy 1040 
sponte sua leto caput obvius optulit ipse. 
ipse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae, 
qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 
restincxit^ stellas exortus ut aetherius soL 
tu vero dubitabis et indignabere obire) 1045 

mortua cui vita est prope iam vivo atque videntiy 
qui somno partem maiorem conteris aevi 
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et vigilans stertis neo somnia cemere cessas 

sollicitamque geris cassa formidine mentem 

neo reperire potes tibi quid sit saepe mali, cum 1050 

ebrius urgeris multis miser undique curis 

atque animi incerto fluitans errore vagaris.' 

ErmuL Men should give up vain pursuUa and atvdy 

true phUoaophy, 

8i possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 
pondus inesse animo quod se gravitate fatiget, 
e quibus id fiat causis quoque noscere et unde 1055 
tanta mali tamquam moles in pectore constet, 
haut ita vitam agerent, ut nunc plerumque videmus 
quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaerere semper 
commutare locum quasi onus deponere possit. 
exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille, 1060 

esse domi quem pertaesumst^ subitoque revertit, 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 
currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans; 
OBcitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 1065 
aut, abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. 
hoc se quisque modo fugit, at quom scilicet, ut fit, 
effugere haut potis est, ingratis haeret et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger; 1070 
quam bene si videat, iam rebus quisque relictis 
naturam primum studeat cognoscere rerum, 
temporis aetemi quoniam, non unius horae, 
ambigitur status, in quo sit mortalibus omnis 
aetas, post mortem quae restat cumque manenda. 1075 
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Why dedre Umg life f The fiOwre vnU probM^ hring 
earroWf and Uwng doe» not ehorten death. 

Denique tanto opere in dubiia trepidare periclis 
quae mala nos sabigit vitai tanta cupido? 
certa quidem finis vitae mortalibus adstat 
nec devitari letum pote quin obeamus. 
praeterea versamur ibidem atque insumus usque 1080 
nec nova yivendo procuditur ulla voluptas ; 
sed dum abest quod avemuSy id exsuperare videtur 
cetera; post aliut^ cum ccmtigit illud, avemus 
et sitis aequa tenet vitai semper hiantis. 
posteraque in dubiost fortunam quam vehat aetas, 1085 
quidve ferat nobis casus quive ezitus instet. 
nec prorsum vitam ducendo deminms hilum 
tempore de mortis nec delibare valemusy 
quo minus esse diu possimus forte peremptL 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla; 1090 
mors aetema tamen nilo minus illa manebit, 
nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ez hodiemo 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille, 
mensibus atque annis qui multis oceidit ante. 



NOTES. 



BOOK I. 

1^9. In^ooattoii. Laeretins has been accased of incon- 
sistency, in that, while one of the main objects of his poem is 
to prove that the Gt>d8 haye no influence OTer or interest in 
mankind, he begins it by invoking Venns. **The snbject of 
Lnoretias is matter, ntterly dead: and yet at the portal of the 
poem stands an apparition and a lovely one, the figore of Venns, 
joyons and fnll of life. How comes this beautifnl presence 
here, where the reahn of death is, and nothing bnt dead things 
shonld be seen ^? " The invocation is described by one writer 
as *merely a concession to the ezisting order of things*; by 
another as *contemptible insincerity^ No donbt Lncretins 
was inflnenced to some eztent by ihe fact that epio i^oems 
nsnally oommenced with an address to the Mnses ; bnt we can- 
not believe that so eamest a poet wonld have borrowed the 
imageiy of the popular religion merely in order to oonfoim to a 
cnstom, or to add an omament to his poem. 

It is probable that he takes Venus as representing a^irin- 
eiple — the **Law of Life and Beproduction " in nature; and 
ims view is supported by 227 — 229 of this book, where ^e is 
said to 'bring back living oreataies according to their kinds 
into the light of life', and, as here, is oonnected with the dae- 
dala telhu which gives them nutriment. Again in ii. 173 the 
re» VenerU or 'ways of Venus* are mentioned as natural agents 
of xeproduotion, in oontrast to the theoxy of divine intervention. 

So in Tennyson*s poem Lnoretius is made to say to Yeniu : 

**^, bnt I meant not thee; I meant not her, 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and iempt 
The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroad: 
Nor her that o'er her wounded hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amorous tears; 
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Nor whom her beardless apple-arbiter 
Decided fairest. Bather, O ye Gk)ds, 
Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called 
Calliope to grace his golden verse — 
Ay, and this Eypris also — did I take 
That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The aU-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, &c.*' 

Besides this, LucretiaB no donbt wished to give Bomethhig 
of the oharacter of a national epic to his poem, by oommencing 
witii an allusion to the mythiccd story of the divine origin of 
the Bomans — the 'sons of Aeneas'. Monro notioes further 
that Mars was the god of Plenty in the old Italian mythology: 
that a figure of Venus appears on the coins of Menmiius, to 
whom the poem of Lucretius is addressed, andthat Empedodes 
(whom Lucretius largely follows) made *LoYe' and *S^ife' the 
two ruling principles of the universe. 

Some suppose that the petition for peace is intended to be 
addressed to the newly wedded pair, Jtdia and Pomp^, who — 
as was often the case afterwards in addresses to emperors and 
their consorts — ^are represented as Yenus and Mars. 

I. Aeneadmn *the sons of Aeneas' — ^the Bomans. The 
mythical descent of the Bomans £rom Aeneas, the son of Yenus 
and Anchises, had been introduced by Naevius into his epio 
poem on the First Punic War. 

4. concelebraB=teno tempore permeae *fillest with thy pre- 
sence* (M.^). For the sentiment— the omnipresenoo of Love— 
cp. Eurip. Uipp. 449 and 1261, and Soph. Fragm. 678. 

7. daedala. The leading idea of this word seems to be 
variety — ^in production and workmanship. It is conneoted with 
daidaSXeiVi and is used by Lucr. in an active sense of nature 
{daedala rerum v. 234), and the tongue {perhorum daedala iv. 
551) ; and passively of music (daedala ehordie carmina ii. 505) 
and statues (v. 1451). Vergil (A. vii. 282) uses the word as an 
epithet of Girce (as Ennius of Minerva); also of the ^ooriously 
wrought' oells of bees (G. iv. 179). 

10. Bpedes — diel * the f ace of the springtime has been dis- 
played*. 

II. firenitabiliB. The termination 'bilis is nsaallypaBsive, 
and elsewhere Lucr. uses genitaZis in this sense of *birthgiving\ 
In 534, 5 we have 

Manab ile frigus 
Et penetra lem ignem^ 

1 ILsMunro. L.aT4trhmaTi. B.s8Beniay8(Teutmer Tezt). 
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and he nses mactoMUs in an aotive sense in yi. 805, Cp. Verg. 
G. i. 908 {penetrahile frigus) : dissoeialnlis in Horace (0. L 8. 22) 
of the ocean which parts oontinentB, Ao» 

▼Iget 'blows strong*. 

18. perculsae <smitten\ *stTmned' — a very Tivid expres- 
sion. Gp. perctUi plaustrum * rve npset the waggon* (Plantns 
Epid. 4. 2. 22). «Used in Lnoretins of strong passion'* (as 
here), ** or the rapture of gratified craving" (as in 261). (M.) 

14. inde ferae peondeB. It is difficnlt to explain ferae as 
an epithet. fera£ peeudes seems nowhere to be nsed for ferae, 
nor is there any reason why tame animals should be exdluded. 
It is not so in the Yergilian imitation (G. iii. 242). Perhaps 
ferae should be translated ^furiously' or *mad with passion'. 
The analogy of 163 {armenta atque aliae pecudes, genus omne 
ferarum) suggests that ferae pecudes might be an instance of 
oMfndeUm — *beasts and cattle'. But this is perhaps inad- 
missible with two words, though it is oonmion with three or 
more. 

Perhaps we should retain fere, which is the MSS. reading 
— *then as a rule' or ^invariably' (cp. ii 870), although this 
seems rather prosaic. 

laeta. laetus, like grandie and grandetco, is an agricultural 
term, and is used in Gato's writings on husbandiy. Cp. Yerg. 
G. i. 101 hihemo laetisHma pulvere farra, 

16. The nominative to sequitur {qtuieque) is to be supplied 
from quamque in the dependent sentence. Gp. 170 and Yerg. 
A.i.578 

urbem quam atatuo vestra est, 

and Juv. iii. 91 

iUe eonat quo mordetur gaUina marito, 

Indnoere pergla * proceedest to lead it on '. 

17. deniqne sums up : < in a word for all alike, Ssc* 

20. * Propagate their breeds acoording to their kind.' sae- 
da is eonstantly nsed by Luor. in this sense. 

Note the metaphor involved in the verb propago* propagare 
genus (195) andprolem (ii. 997) also occur. 

generatlm. Lucr. is very fond of these adverbs in "tim, 
He nses many which are not found in other authors. 

22. dlas 'divine' or perhaps *bright', as in «ii& divo, 
DietpiteTt JHana &o. 

liunlnla oraa *the bonnds of light' (and darkness), i.e« 
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the realHM of light and life; *io doUe hatie' oi Bante. Gp. 
Yerg. G. ii 47, A. yii. 660. 

25. de remm natora, the title of his poem, taken ficom 
Epicums' work Tcpi ^i^o-ews, and also &om the ehief poem of 
Empedooles. 

26. Memmla^lae nostro * onr son o£ the Memmii*. '^^ththe 
form oompaie Sd^piadas, which seems to haye been first iiaed 
by Laeilias (cp. iii. 1082 and note). 

Gaias Memmias, to whom Laoretias here dedicates his 
poem, was praetor in the year 58. Atthat time he h^cmged 
to the senatorial party, and his wife was the daoghter of Solla; 
bat before standing for the consalship in 54, he made his 
peace with the demoorats, and was sapported by Caesar; bot 
aftefrwards offending him he was impeached for ambHnu^ and 
wlthdrew to Mytilene. The antiqaity of the flEkmilj of the 
Menmiii is alladed to by Vergil (A. v. 117), and the faot that 
Laeretias addresses Memmius on terms of eqoality^y goee to 
proTe that the poet himself was of high lineage. He has here 
foUowed the example of Epicoras, who addressed his work to 
the 'son of Anchytos*. Bat Memmius, in the poem of Lncre- 
tias, merely represents the philosophical enqairer in general. 
Persdnally he was probably veiy far remoyed from bong the 
ideal stadent of Epicoreanism, if we are to believe the bitter 
words of Catallas, who had followed him to Bithynia, and 
seems to have been disappointed in his hopes of gain (see 
CatalL z. and zzviii.). 

It appears also from a letter of Cicero's, addresaed to him, 
(ad fam. ziii. 1) that, having become possessed of the groond 
on which stood the rains of the hoase of Epicaras, he propoeed 
at first to pall them down in order to baild a hoase for himself, 
and afterwards refased to give ap the site to the then head of 
the Epicarean school. 

Lines 50 — 52, 268, 332 and other passages, seem io indioate 
that Lacretias had little confidence in his zeal for i^uloaophy, 
^thoagh here and in lines 42 and 140 he speaks of him in 
terms of high praise. 

29. fira— mllitlAL Note the alliteration, the old lorm 
moenera and the genitive in -ai. ** LacretiaB emi^ys tliis old 
form of the genitive very often in the case of snbstantives, 
more rarely in that of adjectives (cp. ii. 52 and iii, 689) : a 
dative in -ai is qaite anknown to him.'* (M.) 

84. reidt 'flings him back'. re4cit or re-ieeit^ never re- 
iicit, is foand in the MSS. and so with other oomponnds of 
iaeia. (M.) 

aetemo yOlnere amorla. Cp. Verg. A. iv. 2 and viii 89i, 
Hor. C. i 27. 12. 
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K. tereti 'shapely' — ^osed of anything well formed and 
graeefnL Gp. ter€$ (Uque rotundug Hox, 8. iL 7. 86, teretes 
mrae Hor. G. u. 4. 21, oratio teree &e, 

36. paBolt TlsuB, cp. ii 419. 

87. resnplnl * as he lies back \ pendet ' stays hanging ' (M.). 

38. ' Shed the embrace of thy holy body abont and above 
him.' Gp. Verg. A. viii. 406. It has been snggested that the 
pictnre of Yenns soothing Mars was taken by Luoretins from 
some statnary gronp. Byron alludes to this passage in his 
desoription of the Yenns de' Medioi (Ghilda-Harold iy. 51) : 

"Appeardst thon not to Paris in this gnise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanqnished Lord of War? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee nptnms, 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are, 
Wi^ lava kisses melting while they bnm, 
Show0r'd on his eyelids, brow and month, as £rom an nm. 
Glowing, and circumfused in speeohless love..." 

41. agcpre hoc, a sacrificial formula=rpo0'^64i' Tois Upois 
KoX firjdky ipyoy ifipaXeiv fjLera^v — * to give full heed to our task *. 
C^. Hor. Epist. i. 6. 80 

8i virtus Jioe una potest daret fortis omiseie 
Hoc age deliciis, 

Alflo Jnv. vii 20 with Mayor*s note. 

Lines 41 to 43 are very noticeable. Munro snpposes that 
they were wiitten towards the end of b.o. 59, when Gaesar was 
oonsul in ooalition with Pompey, Memmins being praetor de- 
Hgnatus in opposition to GsBsar : a time when a kind of *Beign 
of Terror' ezisted, and Gicero writes *rempublicam funditus 
aminmus \ 

We see in these lines, as again perhaps in the tone of ii. 

643, 4 that Luoretius was ' too mnoh of the patriot to be com- 
pletely the Epiourean *. 

42. aeqno anljno (cp. semotum a curis 51) j ie. with the 
A.rapa^ — ^^e abeence o)e disturbing emotion — ^which belongs 
to the trae philosopher. Note the contrast of aequo and imquo 
— * tranquil ' and ' untrimqnil \ 

43. desse (with the form cp. derrasse 711)='to refuse to 
serve'. Seneca (De Qtio 32. 17) discusses the circumstances 
nnder which the philosopher may be allowed ^deesse reipub- 
licae ' — ^to withdraw from politics. 
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44 — 49. Six lines are here inserted in ihe MSS. firom ii 
646 foll.y on the natnre of the God&— obTiously bj an cbjeotor, 
who wished to show the inconsistency of the invocation of 
Yenns with Lncretias* denial of divine proTidence. It is pro- 
bable that some lines have been lost, as the transition from 43 
to 50 is somewhat abmpt. Perhaps a oausal sentenoe preoeded 
quod superest as in ii. 89. 

50 — 51. In these lines Lnor. sketches the plan of his fint 
ttDO books more especially. Healsoindicates two diyisions of his 
snbject: (1) an ethical part — the natnre of the Gk>ds, and their 
relation to men ; (2) a physical part — the genesis of the world 
out of atoms. He begins to discourse of the gods in line 62 : takes 
occasion by the wayto allude tohis later books (112—185), and 
passes on in line 146 to the general laws of nature, whioh he 
discusses through most part of Books 1 and 2, though he showB 
the bearing of his argument on the first subject— 4he natnre 
andprovidence of the Gods — ^here and there, as in ii. 644—660, 
1090—1104 &e. 

There is no doubt great yagueness in the snnunaiies 
which Lucretius gives here and in 112 — 185, so that we cannot 
state with confidence what is intended to be the main subjeot 
of the poem De Berum Natura. I have tonched on this 
question in the Introdnction. 

50. qnod snperest, adhlbs *proeeed to apphr*. qtiod 
superest is a common formula of transition in Lnor., and oocuzs 
several times in Yergil. 

55. Inciplam *I will essay ' — ^the first meaning of the word, 
which appears in the subs. inceptum. Cp* Yerg. A. ii. 13* 

In lines 55 to 61 Lucr. gives most of the terms by whioh in 
different parts of his poem he describes the atoms — ^the in^- 
visible ultimate particles — rd &ro/ui abtMra {individfua in 
Cicero) : — 

i. reram primordia {prima exordia iiL 880). 

ii. materieB (v\ri). 

iii. genitalia corpora, 

iv. aemina rerum. 

V. corporaprima oi prima alone (cp. ii 818). 

Other terms, not mentioned here, but nsed by LnoretiiiB, 
are: — 

vi. corpora materiai (op. 249). 
vii. elem^nta {(rroixcla). 

viii. principia {dpx^l) — ^used for primordia in genitifB 
and dative cases only. 
ix. corpora or corpusciUa alone. * 

X. figurae *shapes' (Ibiax), 
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57* qoinre ' and into whioh '• ve is eqnivalent to que. 

peronpta ia the aooosative, the neuter representing m of 
the line before. Cp. 157 and 8. 

59. reddnnda In ratione 'in ezplaining them '• 

60. vtlemnB bnt auenma in 801. Cp. Biiadent iv. 1157. 

§ueseo is the dassical form. 

nsnrpare — ^prlmlB * take for (or * term') onr nltimate bodies, 
becanse out of them as nltimates {or 'nltimately') are all 
things*. 

62. ante ocnlos sc. omnium, 

63» reiiglone. Lnor. also nses the plnral of snperstitions 
fears. The word is oonnected with relligare (for the donble 1 
see note to line 813), and the phrase religionum nodis exedlvere, 
whidli he nses twice, no donbt refers to ^s derivation. 

66. Qrains homo. The phrase comes from Ennins, and is 
imitated hj Vergil in A. z. 720. 

68. fitma denm 'stoiy of Gods*. Bentley oonj. fana, 
which may be the right reading. 

70. Inritat for inritaviU We find also super&t (v. 396) 
and dietVTh&t (vi. 587). 

In an elaborate note on liL 1042 Lachm. denies that snch 
oontractions can be made when a consonant follows, and 
therefore he reads iit for ohU there. His argnment is not con- 
vincing. 

73. flainmantla moenla mnndL "A noble expression to 
desoribe the fiery orb of ether that f orma the onter oircnit of 
the world" (M.). Gp. Gray 

"The flaming bonnds of space and time". 

74. itnTnttninni «the nnmcasnred ', i.e. limitless space. 

76, 7. 'In what manner each thing has its powers definedt 
and a bonndary deeply fixed ' ; cp. Yeig. A. iv. 614 hic termi- 
nus haeret of the fixed decree of fate. 

These words — dUe terminus haerens — ^recnr freqnently. The 
idea of definiteness and limitation in the existence of eaoh in- 
dividnal is very prominent in the system of Epicnrns. Jn 
Qieek SpoSt which means a bonndary, also means the definition' 
or description which marks ofl in words an individnaL 

80 — 101. For the description which foUows cp. Enrip. 
Iph. A., eepecially from line 1100 to the end, and Aeschylns 
Agamenmon 198—248. 
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81. liopl»— rationlB 'anlioly (promicUi of zeasoning.' naUh 
nia here ahnost means ^Bationalism'— zeason as opposed to 

beUef. 

• 

82. Indngredi. This old form oomes from Ennins. Cp. 
indupedita (240), induperator (iv. 967), indu (ii. lOi^). 

qnod oontra 'whereas on the contrazy'* Bitsohl and 
Munro regard qy^d as the old form of the ablative, in whieh 
case it wiU be paraUel to quodrcaj which also appears as quod' 
eirca, Quodsi and qvodni may be explained in the same way. 
Otherwise it may be an aocasatiye — ' as to which point on Ihe 
contraiy'. Cp. quod nunc 221, id 655, quod genua ii. 194 Ao, 

iUa *that accursed'. In u. S^2flumina iZIas^the stieams 
8?ie loves*. 

86. prima Tirorom *foremo6t of men' or ^heroes '. t& rp(a- 
ra is nsed with this meaning in Greek. Cp. also "Apywt dxpa 
Ue\a(ryo£. Theocr. zv. summa ducum AtrideB. Oy. Am. i. 9. S7. 

prima Tlromm here is equiyalent to primi viri, This nse of 
the neuter plural of the participle or adjective with a snbstan- 
tive in the genitive — singular or plural — ^is common in Lucre- 
tius and also in VergU, as in the phrases strata viarumt 

clausa) ^^ 1 

tecta l domorum, ^^A viai, &c. 

sa^pta) "*'*"**^j 

Madvig says that the genitive is sometimes partitive, some- 
times qnaUtative: practicaUy however the ezpression in each 
case is equivalent to a substantive and an attribnte agreeing 
together in case and gender, and it would appear that the vari- 
ation is made for convenience of scansion. Thus 

strata marum=8tratae viae, 
vera viai^vera via, &c. 

87. inftila " a flock of wool knotted regularly along a vitta 
or riband, fastened by this riband round tbe head and H^ngiTig 
down pari parte over each side of the head: wom bj piiests 
and victims '* — contrasted here with the vittae of the bride. (H) 

comptUB (a very rare word) =eompta coma. It oconrs again 
in iu. 845 in the sense of *union'. 

88. =ex ntraque malamm parte, pari parte — 'on eitber 
side, evenly'. 

91. aspeotn 8no=«e aspecta. An ablative of time or or- 
oumstance. Cp. 677. 

94. patrio nomine 'the name of father*. Op. Eozip. Ipli. 
A. 1222 irptur^ <r iKoKeffa raripa. 
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95 — 101. " A highly elaborated passage : in the first part 8- 
Btudied ambignity in the terms which are oommon to marriage 
and saorifice (mhlata^ tremibunda, deditcta); in the last a 
studied contrast between the youth and innocenoe of the Tictim 
and her cniel fate." (M.) 

For the meaning of the words sublata and dedueta see 
Becker's Gallus, pp. 160, 1. '* The ceremonions fetehing of the 
bride from her patemal home to that of the bridegroomi called 
deductio (the phrase uxorem ducere is only an abridgement of 
damum uxorem diusere or deducere) took place in all kinds of 
marriages — ^in the evening (Catoll. Ixii. 1), under the protec- 
tion of Jono Domiduca or Iterduca, by torchlight, and accom- 
panied by relatiyes and friends, amongst whom the pronubae 
dared not faiL — ^The deductio was accompanied by a celebrated 
song — thalasno — and playing on the flute." "Equally general 
"was the custom which was referred by the Bomans to the rape 
of the Sabines, of carrying the bride over the threshold. But 
the true explanation doubtless is that they wished to avoid the 
bad omen, which it would have been considered if the bride on 
entering had accidentally stumbled with her foot on the thres- 
hold." 

The following translation is by Mr W. H. Mallock : — 

**And as they bore her, ne'er a golden lyre 

Bang round her coming with a bridal strain; 
But in tha very season of desire, 

A stainless maiden amid bloody stain, 
She died — a Tictim felled by its own sire — 

That so the ships the wished-for wind might gain, 
And air puff out their canvass. Leam thou then 

To what damned deeds Beligion urges men." 

97. comitail is probably passive — *be accompanied by the 
loud marriage-song' — although authority might be found for 
its goyeming the datiye, if it were deponent. comito is found 
in OTid. 

ipi. Bacon quotes this line in his essay on 'Unity in Be- 
ligion': — **Lucretius the poet, when he beheld the act of 
Agamenmon, that oould endure the sacrificing of his own 
daughter, exclaimed — TajUum Religio potuit nuidere malorum. 
What would he have said, if hehad known of the massacre in 
France, or the powder treason in England? He would have 
been seven times more epioure and atheist than he was". 

102—145. Flanoftlielater1x>ok8. Tou yourself, Memmius, 
may sometimes be inclined to fall away from us, being alarmed 
by tales of etemal punishment. Therefore I must expound to 
you the trae nature of the Soul (Book m.), as to which men 
know not whether (1) it is bom with us-^r (2) finds its way 

L. 9 
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into ns at our birth. Nor again at onr death whether it 
(1) dies with us — or (2) goes down into Orons — or (3) transmi- 
grates. This last was t^e theory of the great Ennias, who first 
introduced Greek pbetrjr into Italy. Ennins, nevertheless, 
belieyed also in a Hell, bnt one inhabited only by onsabstantial 
phantoms. 

(127). We mnst nnderstand the laws of *things above 
ns* — the motions of the heayenly bodies, and the forces which 
influence things on earth (Books y. and yi.), the natore of the 
soul (Book iii.), and of apparitions (Book iy.). 

102. tntemet. The double suffix is peonliar. Cp. iy. 915. 

▼atom "A term of contempt to denote singers of old pro- 
phecies and denouncers of coming ills". haruspices augutet 
Jiarioli vates conjectores are joined together by tiie Epicnrean 
Yelleius in Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 65. 

'* This, the oldest name for poets, had fallen into oomplete 
contempt and was discarded for poeta: this latter name ia 
given to themselves by Naeyius, Ennius, Pacuyius, to Homer 
by Ennius: and is used in a good sense by Gicero, Lncretias 
and Catullus. Vergil and succeeding writers made vates onoe 
more a term of honour, something higher than poeta; op. Yerg* 
Ecl.ix. 34." (M.) 

105. rationes vertere *oyertum calculations*. 

107. et merito ' and well they may '. 

110. nimc *as it is'. vvy is constantly ased in this flense 
in Greek. 

111. The neuter gerund goyeming an accusatiye is found 
twice in Cicero, and once only in Yer^. It is not unfreqnent 
in Lucretius (cp. 381, &c.), but in two instances only (iiL 626 
and 926) is the accusatiye in the singular. (Boby L. G. 1397.) 

114. morte dirempta 'when parted by death' — Le. firom 
the body. 

117 foll. Ennius was the first 'Hellenist' among Boman 
poets. This generous tribute to him on the part of Ijacretins 
is yery noticeable — ^the more so because LucretiaB hiniBelf wtf 
strongly national and reacted against the innovatione of the 
Grecising school. Ennius held the Pythagorean dootrine (rf 
Transmigration and belieyed that the soulof Homer had passed 
into himself. Another account howeyer says that he did sot 
pretend to have actually been Homer, bnt only to haye seea 
him in a yision. Cp. Persius vi 10 postquam de$tertuU «ffi 
Maeonides Quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo, 

The last ode of Horace's third book should be compiied 
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tdth this passage. Horaee there boasts of his snccess in intro- 
duciDg Gieek lyric poetiy into Italy. 

119. clueo has two meamngs in Lucretius: 

i.=«um, as in i. 580, ii 351, <&c. 

ii.=atM2to, in the sense of *to be called' or *famed*, as 
here. This sense is much rarer in Lucr., but is the only one used 
by other authors — e.g. Plautus, who also uses clueor, 

120. templa 'quarters' {rifiMta) — a technical term in au- 
gury, Cp. iii 26. 

122. qno permaneant 'endure to reaeh them*. 

123. Cp. ppoTuy etduXa KaiiSvTo»v Hom. , and Verg. G. i. 477. 

128 — 130. It is to be noticed that Lucretius does not hesi- 
tate to repeat the word ratio in three dilEerent senses in three 
lines. He seems rather to take a pleasure in such ambiguities. 
Cp. the two meanings given to latitare in 875 and 7, to fmis 
in 978 and 9: the frequent repetltions of rea in vaiying senses, 
as in 690 and 1, 813—^16: also of corpus. 

132, 3. Connect morbo adfeetis with vigilantibus, He 
speaks of two kinds of apparitions: (1) the waking visions of 
sickness— (2) dreams. 

136 foU. For sunilar sentiments see i. 832 and iiL 218. On 
the other hand we have obscura de re tam lucida pang^o^ 
carmina 933. 

M. eonsiders that these complaints are not justified, that 
Lucretius expounds his subject with at least as much cleamess 
as a Greek writer oould have done in Greek verse, and that 
Cioero found Latin fuUy adequate for his interpretation of 
Greek phUosophy. "We may assert", he says, <*as au indis- 
putable faot that in Lucretius' day the Uving Latin for aU the 
higher forms of composition was a far nobler language than 
the Uving Greek.'* He remarks on the 'harsh jargon' written 
by Epicurus ond his contemporaries. Certainly it is impossi- 
ble to read the poem of Lucretius without feeling that he has 
sttained to a marveUous degree of success in a task which at 
first sight might appear impossible. His subject was indeed a 
*lourd£ardeau*, as Martha caUs it, for a poet to expound in 
verse. But Munro'8 remarks» nevertheless, appear to me to be 
somewhat of 'spedal pleading '. The single fact of the posses- 
sion of an article and the power of using that article with an 
infinitive makes Greek a more suitable medium for oonveying 
philosophical ideas, and in many other respects it is more deU- 
cate and more easUy adapted as an instrument of expression. 

Bat besides this, Lucretius is speaking here, not of the 
Latin language being inadequate, but of the absence of any 
phUoBophioal vocabulary in Latin. Suoh a vocabulary he had 
m great measure to ereate for himselt 
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136. nec me anlml ftllit. This expression ocghts again 
in 922. Por the rare elision of a long monosyllable b^ore a 
short Yowel cp. 234 (q-uod si in eo) and 1091 ($e iM)> animi is 
perhaps a locatiye, i being the locative endmg. We find in 
Yei^ftdens, furens, praestaTUj infelix, dubius^ vietus, misera- 
ttu animi. pendere animi occnrs in Cieero. Plantus joins 
meniis with animi in this sense, and in Horace Ep. ii. 1. 230 we 
haye belli spectata domique, which may indicate that the loea- 
tive meaning was not clearly distinguished from the genitive. 
Lucan (Phars. ix. 373) has ai^morum fidens, which is probably 
dne to a misnnderstanding of the phrase.^(2e?t« animu 

138. 8lt agrendnm 'wemnst deal with'. For oonstraction 
cp. 111 note. 

143. demnm*in theend*. 

146 — 148 are repeated at ii. 59, iii. 91 and vi 39. 

148. spedes *form* — eI$os. xatio *law' or *prinoiple*. 

149. 'Whose beginning for ns shall take its warp from 
this.' exordla are properly the 'first threada'or 'warp' in 
weaving. 

nobls. Ethio dative. Gp. 673, <&c. 

151, 2. qnlppe — qnod, 'for you mnst know that the 
reason why . . . . is that, &o.' 

155. creari. creo in olassioal authors always bears the 
sense of making one thing out of another : not 'creating', which 
sense was first given to it by Christian writers. 

159—214. Froofs of the law that ''Nothmg is made of 
nothing,*' 

(1) Pifferenoe of speciea. 

If it were not true, everything oould be bom from every- 
thing else: there would be no 'generation according to kind', 
and no distinction of kinds. 

(2) (174). The seasons. Eaoh season has its own finiits. 

(3) (184). Time is necessary for growth. 

(4) (192). Certain matter is required by things fta their 
nuiriment : so also for their creation. 

(5) (199). The limitation of the size of animalB. 

(6) (208). The superior fertility of cultivated soiL 

161. mare. This abl. is common in Ovid, and is also 
found in Plautas, who puns on amare and a mare. 

Maris eausa hercle ego istoc oculo utor minu» : 
Nam si amare abstinuissem, tanquam hoe uterer. 

MU. Gl. 1806. 
The abl. in « for i is also found in adjectives in Lncretiixs 
(i. 1013 and ii. 635), Ovid, Catullus and even Cicero. Beeidei 
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thus shorteniiig ablatives which are nsnally long, Lncr. also 
lengthens ablatives which are osuallj short, See line 806 note. 

prlmnm has no particie to oorrespond to it. 

162. Bqnamlg^emm may be either a nenter adj., or the 
gen. ploral of a subs. The gen. in -um for '^trum occurs several 
times in Lucr., e. g. consanguineum iii. 73. Gicero (Orator 155, 
6) sayseither form may be used where there isnot an invariable 
Gustom to the contrary. In Yergil A. iiL 221 {caprigeTmm 
pecus) we probably have a neuter adjective, as we find cajfrigerd 
pecoris and caprigeno pecori in other authors. 

168. anaenta from aro— of homed cattle. 

genuB omne 'every kind.' The sense is 'tame animals and 
wild would be oonfounded together, and would not keep as now 
to their natural abodes'. Gp. Yerg. G. iv. 223. 

164. Incertopartu 'withnofixedlawof birth'. 

165. idem for iidem is common in Lucr., and also occurs 
in Yer^, e.g. A. iii. 158. Lucr. also has eaedem, isdem, 
eodem^ eadem. The last two are found in Yergil (E. viii. 81, 
and A. z. 487). 

conetare *be constant to*. 

169. nimo 'as it is'. Gp. 110 note. 

170. 1. Inde is the antecedent to ubi — * out of that, where- 
in . 

oras In lominls. Gp. 22 note. The nominative {quodque) 
to enascitur must be supplied out of cujvsque in therelative sen- 
tence. Gp. 16 note. 

172. hac re on the analogy of qwire, 

175. fimdi 'yield their fruit '. Op. fundunt fetut in 351. 

178. tempestates '(proper) seasons *. 

181. spatio 'interval'. allenlB *not their own', Le. un* 
suitable. 

182, 3. genitall concllio arceri < be kept back from a birth- 
giving (or 'productive ') union '. The two ablatives used in 
different senses with one verb are somewhat awkward. Madvig 
quotes Gio. Brut. 91 Menippxts meo judido tota Asia lUis tem- 
poribus diaertiisimus eraU Gp. also 1021, 2. 

185. semlniB ad coitum *after the meeting of the seed *. 

187. arbnata is used by Lucr. for arhores^ for the sake of 
the metre. Similarly he uses frincipiorum and princijpiii for 
genitive and dative oiprimordia. (Gp. ii. 132, &o.) 
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190. M. snggests that a Ime was lost liere owing to 
•homoioteleuton'. I haye giTen his saggestion in the tezi 
A oomparieon with iL 709 makee it ahnost certain that crei' 
eentea is the right reading. L. and B. ut par e$t temine eerio 
Creseere, re$que. Others ereeeendofue. 

191. graadesoero a technical wozd in hosbandzy, Gp. U 
note. 

194. lecreta dbo. teereta^privata, 

natnra animaiitnm. A periphrasis f or aminafttes;. Cp.281. 
^m ia often osed in the same way in Greek. 

196, 7. nt potliui— putes ' so that it wooldbebetter for yoa 
tothink'. 

nt TerUa tfementa. This illnstration is employed also at 
824 and 912. "It is a favonrite and natnral artifioe bf hia to 
give coloor to argoments on abstrose matters by illnstratioDS 
from things Tisible and intelligible to aU." (M.) 

200, 1. pontnm per Tada^transire 'ford throogh the 
sea '. Cp. Verg. A. iii. 664 graditurque per aequor — lam medivm 
(si^eaking of the giant Folyphemoe), and Gniliver'8 * Yoyage to 
liiilipat'* 

202. ' OotUye many generations of homan life '. A fine 
alliteration: the line is imitated by Yergil in G. ii. 295 Mviia 
virum volvem durando aaeeula vincit, E. ix. 52, and A. zL 
160. It is repeated with slight variation in iii. 948. 

saecla very rarely means * generations * in Locr. The mean- 
ing * breeds ' is very eommon. 

204. constat 'itisfixed'. 

206. qoajido =quandoquidemf as in 188. 

qoo qoaeqoe creatae ' from which they most be made ere 
they can ' <&c. 

207. teneras 'yielding*, 'elastio'. A constant epithet of 
air, like Uquidus» Cp. Verg. A. iz. 699. It is applied to water 
in809. 

proferrier. This archaio form of the inf. passive occois 
freqoently in Locr. and Yergil. It is not foond in inscriptions 
later than aboot 120 b. o. There is mooh doobt among philo* 
logians how the termination shoold be explained (seePapillon'8 
Comparative Philology, p. 230). 

210. ylAsHicet =videre lieet, 

212. dmoB ad ortos 'stir to rising' or *birth'. The 
meaning is that coltivation stirs op the germs whieh arehidden 
in the earth and makes them come forth aod form plant^ 
cimtu for ciemus. Cp. tuimur 300. 
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215 — 264. The Second Law of Natnre is: — " Nothing can 
be reduced io Notking ". Nature resolves things again into the 
atoms of which they are composed, but does not annihilate 
them. 

Proofs: (1) Else things would need no force to destroy 
them, but would suddenly yanish away. 

' (2) (225) There would be no matter left to replenish the 
world. with animal life, or maintain that life upon it : to supply 
the sea with water : the stars with sustenanoe. Infinite time 
past would have destroyed all that was destructible. But if the 
matter of whioh our present world and the things upon it 
were made ezisted in time past, it will ezist in the future and 
is immortal. 

(3) (238) And any one force would destroy aU sttbstances 
alike, were it not that they oonsist of etemal atoms, more or less 
doseljr interwoven in dlfferent cases. A mere touch would 
Buffice. But as it is, eaoh substance remains intact till there 
comes a force strong enough to shatter or unknit the coherence 
of its particles. But it is not thereby annihilated. 

(4) (250) Showers vanish, but reappear in trees and fruits. 
Matter is constantly changing its form, but it is not destroyed. 
One thing's death is another thing^s birth. 

(The great truth of the indestructibility of matter is here 
▼ery clearly stated and proved by Lucretius.) 

221. qnod nuno 'whereas, as it is*; see note on quod 
eontra 82. 

222. doneo in the sense of 'until* takes the indicative in 
the older Latin writers. It appears that with one exception 
(iv. 997) donec and donique, when used in this sense, are always 
foUowed by the perfect indicative in Lucretius. The word 
Bcarcely occurs in Cicero : in Livy and Tacitus both indicative 
and subjunctive are found (M.). 

oliilt 'has intervened ' or 'has encountered them*. 

223. inania *interstices'. 

dlMOluat may be scanned here either as trisyllable or 
quadrisyllable. Elsewhere, however, as in i. 559, we must 
soan it as a quadrisyllablc, as Lucr. never ends a verse with four 
spondees (M.). The same xemarks apply to the quantity of 
exsolvo, as in 811. 

224. Tlderl * to come to pass '• 

225. yetustate. "This word is used of the 'continuance* 
of time in a forward direction, not of the past looking back " 
(Henry).^ In the latter sense Lucr. uses aevum as in 440. 
Vergil loins the two in the phrase aevi longinqua vetustas. 
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227—229. Cp. 7, 20—22. 

230, 1. * Ont of what (store) do its own natiTe sprmgs and 
rivers from without afar supply the sea?' 

ingenaelalmost=mi, asoontrasted withedPtema, Gp. 

inest in hoc amtuntata sua sibi ingenua indoles. 

Plaut. MiL GL 632. 

ingemms tophus, Juv. iii. 20. 

Lachm. conj. exteniaquet which seems prosaic. 

snppeditant. The usual construction with this Yerb is 
alicui aJ,iquid, not aliquem aliqua re, It is said that this 
latter construotion is only found out of Lucr. in one passage of 
Cicero (Cat. ii. 25). In ii. 568, and perhaps in ii. 1162 Lner. 
has the same use. M. suggests that it was more oommon in 
older Latin, and instances the fact that an accusatiTe is 
found in the comedians after such verbs as indulgeo, pareOf 
ignosco. 

nnde aether sidera pasdt. Cp. y. 524, 5, where it is Bog- 
gested as one explanation of the motions of the planets that 
tbey are wandering in search of food : also i. 1090 

et solisjlammam coeli per ca,ertda pasei^ 

Cp. Verg. A. i. 608 poltu dum sidera pascet, 

To ascribe life and sense to the universe or its parts belongs 
rather to the earlier Greek philosophy than to the system of 
Epicurus. Probably Lucr. is simply repeating a common 
poetical phrase, not intending it for the statement of a scien- 
tific truth. In any case it is strange to meet the ezpression in 
a passage, much of whioh might have been writien in the 19fh 
century. Of the anthropomorphic fancy, which in earlj times 
and among savage races attributes animate Ufe to the starB, 
curious instances will be found in Tylor'8 Primitive Onltare, 
vol. I., p. 263. 

232,3. debet oonsnmpse *mu8t have consnmed*. debet 
aCoUoquial EngUsh <is bound'. Cp. 240, 290, 756, 1079 
(where non debet=non potest). With the form consumpu ep. 
abstraxe iu. 650 ; protraae v. 1159 ; cognosse, remosse^ eresse 
in Lucr. ; traxe Verg. A. v. 786; surrexe Hor. S. L 9. 73; 
divisse Hor. S. u. 3. 139; promisse CatuU. 107. 5, ^ The 
oommon use of such forms in the comedians, and ot faxo, 
ausim, &c. seems to show that they belonged to the Ungfia 
rustica of Italy (M.). Cp. confluxet i, 987 and note there. 

234. 8i In eo. For this rare eUsion of a monoflg^UUA 
before a short vowel cp. 136, 922, 1091. 

spatio of time. atqne explanatoiy. 
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235. haec rernm sainiiia (cp. 335) = * this nniyerse of onrs \ 
haec because he has just mentioned its parts — earth, air and 
sea. 

consistit refecta ' is formed and renewed ' or * recruited'. 

238. volgo *without distinetion '• 

240. Indnpedlta. Cp. 82 (indugredi) andnote : also ii. 102. 

243. vis deberet qnaeque 'force would be needed in each 
case '. Cp. 232 note. 

247. obeat. Cp. 222. pro textnra connect with aatia aeris. 
reperta is nominative. 

249. dlscidlo, an ablative of time or circnmstances — * when 
they fall in pieces '. Cp. Yerg. G. i. 431 {vento aernper rubet 
aurea Phoebe); Or an ablative of the instrument, redeunt being 
translated * are reduced ' (cp. fugerit 308). 

eorpora xnateriai. Cp. note on lines 50 — 61. 

250, 1. M. says that the idea of ether descending on the 
earth first arose trom the abnndant rains of hot climates such 
aa India, and illustrates his remark from the Vedas. The 
*<mythmaker'B fancy of Heaven as the father and Earth as 
the mother of things " is abundantly illustrated from manj 
mythologies in Tylor*s Primitive Cnlture, voL i., p. 294. Cp. 
Lnor. ii 600 foll. (the myth of Cybele), and 991 

omnibus ille idem pater est, unde alma liquentis 
umoris guttas mater cum terra recepit 
feta paritf &c., 

also Yergil^s imitation, G. ii. 325; Ovid, Met. i 269, &o.; 
Milton,P.L.,ix. 273 

''Oflspring of Heaven and Earth*'; 

and xi. 535 

** So may^st thon live, till like ripe frnit thon drop 
Lito thy mother's lap ''. 

256. Tldemus oanere. Cp. iv. 598 eonloquium videmm^ 
and KT^TOP didopKa (Aesch.). A nnmber of instances of the 
*interchange of the terms proper in the different senses' 
will be found in Farrar's ' Chapters on Language', p. 187. 

canere z 'resound with songs '. 

257. blnc ' for this reason '. 

pinffnl fts a snbs. : ep. Yerg. G. iii 124. It is govemed by 
feuae (* wearied with their load of *). 

258. lacteuB nmor =Zac. Caadens 'iikka XcvkSp. For the 
double epithet cp. 315, and ii 342 note, also Verg. A. ii. 543 

corpusque exsangue sepulcro 
rcddidit Hectoreum, 
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260. artubus, the usaal form in Lucr. The u is retained 
for the sake of distinction from ars, 

261. perculsae of the 'rapture of gratified craving '. Cp. 
13 note. 

noyellas. Op. Yerg. E. iii. 11 {vite»), *<The word is a 
technical term in rural economy: novello means to 'plant 
young trees ', and novelletum *& nursery \** 

263. aUd for aliud. Cp. 407, &c. 

265 — 328. The fact that they are invisible is no disproof 
of the existence of the primordia. There are noany other 
things which we know by their effeots merely, such as : — 

(1) (270) wivd — ^which though invisible is as destructiye as 
water 

(2) (296) imeUs. 

(3) (300) heat arvd coZi— which must be substantial, ainoe 
they can aftect our senses. 

(4) (304) the absorption and evaporation of moiature, 

(5) (311) the gradual wearvng away of a ring^ of a stone 
by dropping water, of a ploughshare, a road — ^many other 
cases where time gradually adds partides to, or takes th^ 
away from things — the eating away of rocks by sea-spray. 

Thus (328) it is proved that nature often works witli bodies 
which are to us imperceptible. 

265. nunc age to call attention. Cp. ii. 62 and Verg. 
G. iv. 149, 

270. esse neo po88e=e7i^ai nh^ &BwaTetp 64. 

272. rnlt transitive, as in 289. Cp. Yerg. G. i. 105 cuimt- 
lo8 ruit. 

281. et after alia (as often after similisj^ac, which is not 
used by Lucr., with one exception (vi. 440), or Yergil, before c, 
p, or qu. This rule is observed by Propertius: also by Catol- 
lus and Ovid, ezcept in the case of simul a/i before c. livy 
often violates it. (Haupt quoted by M.) 

aquae natiira=agTia. Cp. 194 note. 

The foUowing description of a flood is imitated fkom Homer 
H. V. 87 — 92. We may also compare with it H. iv. 452, xL 492, 
zvi. 391, and Aristoph. Eq. 526. This passage (and v. 946) ars 
imitated in Yerg. A. xii. 523, and also perhaps in A. ii. 304. 
The description is used as a simile in all the passages quoted. 
Yergil in both cases combiDes the images otftre and flood. 

284. oonidens. For the form of compounds of jaeio ep. 
84 note. 
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286 — ^289. There is oonsiderable doabt about the reading 
and punctuatiou of these lines. M. now reads in 289 with the 
MSS. ruit qua quidquid, expl&imixg quidquid a,B=: quidque (cp. 
ubi quidquid iii. 787, <&o.), 'Wherever anything opposes its 
billows, it oyerthrows it*. Formerly he read ruitque aqua 
quidquid. molibui and saxa both refer to the bridges. 

290. debent of a logical inference. Gp. 282 note. 

291. prooubnere ' have leant their weight'. 

295. etlam atqne etlam *again and again (I repeat)' — a 
common phrase in Lucr. 

296. morlbos *ways'. Cp. caeli morem Yerg. G. i. 51. 

800. tnimur. Cp. cimus 212. 

801. BuemuB, but sUemus in 60. 

806. eaedem, a disyllable. Cp. 165 note. 

serescunt not found elsewhere — ^probably oonnected with 
serenus, 

807. persederit 'soaked in'. 

808. fogerit *wa8 banished*. Cp. 249 (redeunt). 

811. 80li8 annu8=the year as measured bj the sun*B re- 
▼olution. 

812. subter 'on its under surface*. 

habendo *by the wearing' — ^i.e. by someone^s wearing of it — 
the gerund being used as an abstract noun of action, and not 
having the same subject as the sentence. Cp. 583 (secando) : 
iv. 1068 invetera^cit alendo. Also Yerg. G. ii. 250 lentescit hO' 
bendo : iii. d54 vivitque tegendo: E. viii. 72 cantando rumpitur 
anguia, 

813. Btilicidl casuB 'continual droj^ping'. stilicidium is 
derived from stilla cado, The tautology seems to shew that the 
derivation of the word from ca4o was not felt. Lucr. uses this 
illustration again in iv. 1286. In the compound Btilicidium 
one l of stilla is dropped in accordance with Lachm.'s canon 
that where II foilows a long vowel and is foUowed by an i — 
not being a mere case sign — ^a single l takes its place. Thus 
we find miUe bnt milia: villaf vilicus (but villis in the dat. 
plur.): mamma, mamilla: religio from relligare, Thus paulis^ 
per is correot, unless the first part is an abL The name FoUio 
IB perhaps an exception. 

315. Btrata Tiarum saxea *paved-streets of 8tone*=stone 
pavement. strata viarum is regarded as equivalent to a single 
Bubs., and henoe the double epithet. Cp. 258 (candens lacteus 
wnor), For this use of the neuter plural participle with a subs. 
in the genitive see note to 86. 

V 
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317. For this practice cp. Oic. Yerr. iv. 94, where he alludes 
to a bronze statue of Hercules at Agrigentuim, ueque eo (pul- 
erum), ut rictum ejus cte m^tumpauUo sU attritiua^ qaod inpreci- 
bu8 oc gratulationibus non solum id venerari, sed etiam osculari 
solent, The instance of the toe of St Peter^s statiie at Bome is 
familiar (M.). 

318. 'Bj the continnal tonoh of greeting from those who 
pass by.' 

saliitaiitiim = oscvlantium, 

praeterque meantum. For the division of the oompound 
cp. 452 seque gregari, and note. 

819. oum is emphatic, *after'. We perceive the effect, bnt 
not the process. 

320, 1. ' The niggardly naiure of our eyesight (i.e. the imper- 
fection of our powers of vision) has out us ofi from perceiving.' 

qoae corpora, &o. depends on spedem (* the sight '} as ihough 
he had written qtuminiLS videamus, 

824. ooalomm ades contenta 'vision of our eyes, howeTer 
it be strained'. 

826. Impendent. This construction is also fonnd in Ter. 
Phorm. 180. Usually impendeo in this sense govems a dative. 

vesco. vescusm&yhQdenvediromve-escut. Gellins strangely 
supposes that it means both ^eating much' and *eating little' 
(as in Lucilius fcutidiosum ac vescum vivere). Bibbeok gives it 
an active and a passive meaning — (1) *nibbling' (as here) : firom 
which he derives the sense of 'eating little' or 'delicatelj', 
(2) 'nibbled', as in vescas salices, whenoe oomes the meaning 
'tnin', 4ean'. Gonington thinks that the sense of maeer suits 
all the passages in whioh it occurs. vesco sale will then be *the 
hungiy salt-sea spray', or perhaps it refers to the 'fine' small 
particles of spray. Gp. Plinj 7. 20 vesco corpore aed eximiit 
viribtu: Oyid F. iii. 446 vescaque parva vocant: Yerg. G. iv. 
131 veseum papaver, of tiie small seeds. 

BalesssaUa aspargine Yerg. A. iii. 534. 

827. poBslB. This potential use of the 2nd person of the 
conjunotive scaroely differs, if at all, from the indxoatiye. Cp. 
ii. 850 quoad licet ae possis. 

329—369. The Void. There is Yoid, as well as Matter, 
in things. 

Proofs: — (1) Else there could be no motion of thingB; 

(2) (343) Nor could things have been oreated at aHt if 
matter had been all massed together immoveably. 
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(3) (346) That things, which appear solid, are not really 
80 is proyed by the dripping of water throngh rocks, tiie dif- 
fusion of food into animals and plants, the penetrating power 
of Yoices and cold. 

(4) (358) Again, whj do things difFer in weight when 
their size is the same, e.g. a hall of lead and one of wool? If 
they contained the same amonnt of Body, they shonld weigh 
the same, sinoe Body has weight and Yoid has none. If they 
do not, it shews that the heavier contains more Body, the 
lighter more Yoid. Therefore Yoid ezists. 

[The dootrine that the nniverse consists of atomB and void 
was first stated by Leucippus, and developed by Democritus of 
Abdera, who lived between 460 and 860 b.o. His system was 
foUowed by Epieurus, who was bom in 342 b.o.] 

831. qnod cognoBS» * which knowledge*. The nonn of the 
Tdrb is freqnently used in Lncr., both as subject and object. 

832. quaerere 'be to-seek', ie. be at a loss. 

833. Biunma renini=the uniyerse as a whole. Cp. 235. 
334. MSS. 

QUAFROPTEB LOCUS EST INTACTUS INANE YACANSQUE. 

This gives neither grafnmar nor sense. 

336, 7. 'That which is the main object (or *function') of 
body — ^namely, to object and oppose itself— -would be constantly 
present.* Lucr. is fond of such plays on words, cp. ii. 643 
(parent and parentibus). M. quotes Cio. pro Sex. Bosc. 112 
cur mihi te ojfer» ae meis eommodie offido Hmulato officis et 
obstae. 

839. 'Nothing would make a beginning in giying way.* 
The meaning of &i8 line is made dear by the illustration of 
fish moving through water, which he gives below, 378 — 383. 
The fish cannot move till the water gives way: but the water 
has nowhere to move to, till the fish moves — if there is no Yoid. 
Cp. initum movendi of 383 with principium cedendi here. 

340. BUblima. For the form cp. tterila ii. 845: hilaro 
ii. 1122. 

847. raxo=having intervals or interstioes in its substance, 
the opposite of solidae {^absolutely solid'). So in Tao. Agr. 
xzxvii rariores »ilva8ss*ihe less dense forests*. The verb 
raresco has tbis meaning in vi. 840. Cp. Yerg. A. iii. 411 
raretcent claustra Pelori (awill show an opening). Milton 
P. L. ii 948 *through dense or rare\ 

cnni oorpor* differs in no way from the simple ablative of 
qoality or material^ op. 755 and 774. cum is also used witU 
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the ablative of inetrument, as in Verg. A. vi. 359 madida eum 
vesie gravatum, which Gomngton ezplains as a miztore of oon* 
Btructions. 

851. In tempore 'at the season' cp. 93 in tali tempore. 
fondunt. Cp. fundi 175. 

852. totas sc. arbores, for which arhusta stands (see 187 
note). So in vi. 215 he uses eas (sc. rmbes), having used nubUa 
in the hne bef ore. Cp. Homer's "Ikiow' rjwefAUaffoif, 

854. *Through houses walled and barred.' For tho con- 
struction cp. 86 note, 815, &o, 

856. qua sc. via. 1 have followed M. in taking quod niri 
to mean *but if not*, and putting a note of interrogation at 
transire. L. and B. take it as one sentenoe. quod will then 
be a relative— the accusative before Jieri^ The o^'eotion to 
this is the mizture of tenses. 

860. glGmere» but gldmero, gldmeramien: and gldmui in 
Horace. Lucr. has liquidus and liquidv^ (in one line, in 
iv. 1259)» flUvidus and flUvidus, v&cillo and va^cillo, We also 

find in Latin Porsenna and Fors^na; cotumix, vletus, &Qm 8ee 
note to ii. 452. 

863. Connect natura inanis = inane* 

manetsest. 

867. dedicat=t7uZtcat. Cp. iii. 208. 

870 — 397. FaUe idea of motion, I mnst antioipate a lalse 
theory, whidi might mislead you— thai motion involves no 
void, but change of position only — e.g. that when a ^sh moves 
through water, the water merely occupies the space which the 
fish leaves: and that thus fish or other things can move^ 
though all space is full of matter. 

Ohjeetiona :—(\) (877) The fish eannot move unless the 
water moves awaj to give it room. But where oan the water 
move to, as long as the fish cannot move 2 Therefore either 
things oannot move, or there is a Yoid. 

(2) (884) Again, if two broad bodies whibh are in oontact 
be Buddenly parted, the space between them must be oooupied 
by air. But, however quiokly the air rushes in, it oannot fill 
the whole space simultaneously, but must oocupy it part by 
part successively^ (Thus there would be a Yoid for a moment 
between the bodies, and the vest of spaoe would be tnore than 
fulL) 

(8) (891) It might be supposed that the ezplanation is 
that the air is condensed: but tlus k not so, for: — 

(a) The truth is that, when the two bodies are separaied, 
a Yoid which existed in the air outside them is for the monMnt 
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fiUed, and a new Toid is created between them. (&) Air cannot 
80 condense: nor (c) if it could, could it do so without a Void. 

[TMs passage must be regarded as a note on 835 — 389, 
where he takes the ezistenoe of motion as a proof that there is 
Void.] 

377. tottun falsa ratlone 'on entirelj false groxmds'. 
totum is used as an adverb. Cp. iii. 686. 

a78. taadem *I ask\ 

881. prlvandumst. For constmction cp. 111 note. 

883. Inltom {=in%tium, cp. ii. 269) movendL Cp. ^71- 
cipium cedendi 349. 

886. dta 'rapidly', adj. for adv. Cp. 421 {diversd), 

889. primimx quemque locum 'each part successively' — as 
it comes to it. M. qaotes Livy zlii. 82. 7 cum tribum primum 
quemque eitarent, 

895. denserier. Gp. 207 note. 

896. 8i lam 'granting for the moment* — for the sake of 
argument. So very often in Lucr.: cp. i. 968, <&c. 

897. trahere *to shrink^ The verb is again used as ^ 
neuter in vL 1190. So also. turbare ii. 126; rejketo iii. 
502, <&c. 

398. *Wherefore however long you hold out, by urging 
many objections ' (M.). Cp. Verg. E. ix. 56. 

400. posBum *I cotUd*, Cp. the use of longum e&ts=>*it 
would be tedious *. 

405. quletes 'resting-places*. 

406. Institemnt vestlgla certa * have got upon sure tracks 
to guide them*. M. argues from a number of instanoes in 
Lucretius, tho comedians, Vergil, &o, that the quantity is not 
due merely to metrical conTenienoe» but that 9 was always a 
f amiliar pronunoiation. 

411. de plano 'offhand',. i.e. extrajudioially. de plano, e 
plano, ex aequo loco are opposed to pro tribunali or ex loco 
superiore (M.). Otherwise it might mean 'plainly*. 

414. tarda Benectus from its effects. Cp. rigidum frigta 
855. 

418 — 447. To resume — AU nature comiste of Body and 
Void. 

The ezistence of Body is proved by the ordinary percep- 
tion of mankind — ^which must be our ultimate standard of 
reference. And Void is required to oontain Body. 
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(430) And there cannot be any third thing. For (1) it 
must be either tangible or intangible, i.e. either Body or Yoid. 
And again, (2) either it acts and is acted upon, or is such that 
things ean go on in it, i.e. eitiier Body or Yoid. Therefore (445) 
no third thing can be either obseryed by the senses or imagined 
by the mind. 

418. repetam pertezere *will resume and eomplete (per) 
the weaying of *. Pertexere follows the verb as an object. Cp. 
831 note. The metaphor in pertexere is the same aa that of 
exordia 149. 

419. Igltur *well then*. In continuation, after the di- 
gression. For its position, late in the sentence, op. itaque ii. 
569. Connect ut est per »e, 

420. constltit In * has been made up of ' ; or perhaps 'has 
been shown to be made up of '. 

421. haec sc. corpora. qua sin qtio, i.e. in inani, 
diversa * in divers directions'. Adj. for ady.; cp. 385w 

422. dedicat =tn(2icat, as in 867. 

communis sensus ^icou^ aXff0ri<ns, the conmion perception 
of men generally. In Hor. S. i. 3. 66, Juy. viii. 73 and other 
passages, it means rather ' ordinary social taot * or savoir 
faire. 

The doctrine that the senseB are our ultimate criterion of 
truth is stated at 694. 

423. 'And unless our ultimate belief shall be in it, so 
that it may have £rm basis and validity.' cQl sc. adhibita, 

427. nullum ' non-ezisteht ' — as of ten. 

432. numero pleonastically, with tertia. 

434—6. *If it admits of touch, it wiU (if it does ezist at 
all) increase the amount and go with the sum of Body, whether 
the increase be large, or only a small one.* 

denlque. The position is peculiar. It adds a slight em- 
phasis. 

numemm. Cp. magmu frumenH maneru» Cic. Vezr. ii 
2. 72. 

440, 1. flEUsere q}ald=iroi€tp. 

taDgi=Tdax€ty — * to be affected * or • acted on '. Jungor in 
Luor. answers to wdax^t b<>th in this sense, axid in tlie 
simple one of ' sufer \ in which sense it govems an aco. in 
iii734. 

/ 
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442. erlt nt poBBlnt is a periphrasis for poterint (cp. 
620), or el8e=m£ tale ut possint, M. thinks possunt of the 
MSS. is right, and makes erit ut possunt eqniyalent to erit tale 
in quali possunt, He quotes some instances in a note on ii. 
901, and has sent me others, to prove that ut^ espeoiaUy in 
old Latin, otten=:quali8, But the words in eo seem to me 
to he against the reading possunt here. I take it that erit ut 
po88unt in eo, <&c. oould only mean <will exist in the manner 
in which things are able to take place in it', which is not 
the meaning required. 

449 — 482. All other things are either 'inseparable Pro- 
perties * or * Accidents * of Body and Void. 

In8tance8 (449) : — ^Even Time has no independent ezistenoe. 
The sense of present, past and future arises from the motion 
or rest of certain things. (464) Actions and occurrences are 
only * accidents * of Bodies, which act, and the space in which 
they act, e.g. the Trojan War. They do not ezist in the same 
senee in wbach Body and Yoid ezist. 

449. d,uent= * have a name ', or simply ' ezist *• Cp. 119 
note. 

coniuncta=(rv/</3e/3i7/coTa KaO* awrA — 'Properties*; eyenta = 
ffv/i^epriK^Ta fi^ KaO* airrk — *Accidents\ These terms be- 
long to Aristotle*8 Logic. The *Properties' of a thing are 
those qualities which mu8t belong to it, so long as it con- 
tinues to be what it is. To take Lucr.'s instances, fire must 
be hot, or it is not fire : a stone must be hard and water 
liquid. Take away any of these properties and there is a 
permitiale di^eidium of the substance. In other words the 
* Properties ' belong to the definition of the thing. In the case 
of 'Accidents', on the contrary, the thing remains the same 
whether they be added or taken away. A man is still a 
man, whether he be slave or free, rich or poor, at peace or at 
war. 

451. permltlall discidio *a ruinous breaking np', ie. 
destmction of the identity of the substance. M. regards per- 
mities as a distinct word from pemicie8, the latter being con- 
nected wiUi noceo, the former probably with /uvvw, 

452. seque gregaxi, Cp. 318 praeterque meantum, 651 
dieque eupatis, &o, This division of compounds is often found 
in older Latin, e.g. cere comminuit brum in Ennius (Pablio 
Sehool L. G. p. 85). 

454. MSS. 

TACTUS CORPOBIBUS CUNCTI8 INTACTUS INANI. 

L. has proved the line to be spurious. 

u 10 
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460. aeyo here= 'time past'. Cp. 225 note. 

461. deinde 'in the fatnre '— ^nneoted oloBely with m- 
quatar. 

464. denlqne here, as in line 17, Boms np the statement — 
there by an enmneration, here by an illustration. 

. 465. dicant, i.e. the Stoios, who fiSM the doctrine that 
< Accidents were bodily entities, Time an ujfaiaterial entity '. 

467. fivaJiAo = q%uindoquidem, Cp, 18R. 

469. alint — alint * in one case — ^in another '. In this line 
he nses a dative after eventum (Teucris : regionibus) : in 467 a 
genitive. The meaning is the same. 

474. Alezandri RuTgio suh pectore. For the transfer- 
ence of epithet cp. iratos regum apices (Hor.), arma dei Vol' 
cania (Verg.), <&o., also Lucr. ii. 501. 

475. M. snggests that there is a play of words on the two 
meanings of clara — 'bright ' (of fire), and *illastrioas \ Cp. 
639. 

476. dorateus = dovpdreoSf from d6pv, Cp. 

tinrou KOfftMv dewov — dovpariov ro» 'Eiretds iTolri<r€P ai» *A$^. 

Hom. Od. viii. 492. 

clam govems Troiianis. 

partu. Cp. uterumque armato milite complet Verg. A. 
ii. 20. 

477. eqnos is the nominative. Ecus is also fonnd in Lucr. 
480. *Ezist in the same sense as Yoid does.* 

(diiere. Cp. 119 and 449. eadem. Cp. 165 note. 

483 — 602. Solidity of atoms. 

All Bodies are primordia (atoms), either (1) singly, or (2) 
in combination. Single atoms are absolutely in£stractible 
and perfectly solid. It is difficult for us to realize this, for we 
see eyen the things which we regard as most hard and solid— 
walls, rocks, metals,&c. — ^pierced and dissolved. Butby reason- 
ing we find that it is so. 

486. nam — demum 'for they win in the end by means of 
their solidity'. 

489. oajeili=caele8te. 

eaepta domorum. Cp. 86 note. 

493. glades aerls. For this metaphor cp. Martial i 49. 12 
Salone, qui ferrum gelat ('the Salo which tempers steel'). (M.) 
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494. penetraleque. Verg. h&B penetrdbile frigus G. i. 93. 
Gp. 11 note and 534. 

495. utrumqne, i.e. heat or cold (according as hot or cold 
water is poured in). 

rlte 'in the usual manner* (i.e. m which slaves fill at ban- 
quets). Cp. Hor. G. iii. 24. 10 and Yerg. A. ix. 352. 

496. BenBlmus 'we have (often) felt', i.e. we feeL 
lympharum rore. Gp. rorem liquoris 771. 

499. ades (the fuller and oommoner phrase is ades animis) 
'attend*. 

603 — 527. The atoms are iolid, Proofs : — 

(1) Body and Void are separate and distinct. Where Body 
is, Yoid is not. Therefore the atoms are without Yoid. 

(2) (511) As to things in being — compound bodies — since 
they contain Yoid, this Yoid must be enclosed by something 
Bolid, i.e. by matter or atoms. And these atoms can surviye 
when the compomid bodies are dissolved. 

^3) (520) Without Yoid, all would be solid : without bodies 
havmg the power of filling spaoe, all would be Yoid. Thus 
Body and Yoid lie in alternate layers, and there are certain 
bodies which distinguish empty space from fiUed space. 

506. esse — puramque *ezist independently and without 
admixture '. 

511 — 517. The argument is this: Gompound bodies con- 
fiist partly of Yoid, partly of Body — i.e. of soUd bodies or atoms, 
whidi have sufficient contact and cohesion to hold tbem to- 
gether for a time, but do not touch one another at all points, 
Yoid coming between. Henoe these compound bodies may be 
dissolved when the atoms are divided from one another by any 
force. 

515. relinquas =con<;eda«, and so takes an inf.: as also in 
703: and again in iii. 40 where relinquit=patitur, So maniu 
dandum (—con/iedendum) ii. 1129. Other similar 'sense-con- 
structions ' occur in i. 582, ii. 1164, iii. 765, 895, <&c. 

516, 7. *lt can only be a which can, <&c.* 

Inane remm * the void (part) in things *• 

524. altemls *in alternate layers*. 

528 — 550. The atoms are etemal and indestructibU. 

Proofs: — (1) The ordinary agents of destruction cannot act 
npon them. 

(2) (540) If they were not so, everything must long ago 
have been annihilated and recreated out of nothing: whioh 

10—2 
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we have shown to be impossible. The atoms then are of 'solid 
singleness' and so have been preserved throngh all time past. 

528, 9. Gp. 222, 8. 

529. penltus penetrata. Lncr. is fond of such 'assonanoe' 
or ' jingle ', e.g. anxius angor, apparet aperte, &o, 

retezi *to be nnwoven*. Cp. v. 389 where, however, it 
probably has the sense of 'r«-weaving*, as also perhaps in 
Verg. A. iv. 119 {radiUque retexerit orhem). 

533. secando. For this nse of the gemnd cp. 312 note. 

534. manabile. Lucr. here gives an active meaning to the 
termination -hilis in manabilisj as in genitabilis (see 11 note): 
but joins it with penetralis. Yergil has penetrab ile Jrigtu, 

546. 4U0=tn quae, as in 57. 

551 — 576. Further proofs that the atoms are aolid and tn- 
divisihle, 

(1) If there were no limit to the breaking-np of things, 
nothing could eyer be formed or come to maturity: for (seeiiig 
that tlungs are dissolved more swiftly than they are renewed) 
infinite time to come would not suffice to repair the ravages of 
infinite time past. But, as we do see things renewed and 
coming to maturity within a fixed period, there must be suc^ a 
limit (and it is set by the indivisible atoms). 

(2) (565) On the theoiy of solid atoms, oombined with 
Void, we can explain the existence of soft things. But if the 
atoms themselves were soft, we could not explain the exiBtenee 
of hard things. 

Therefore the atoms are solid and single, and the doser 
they are packed the stronger is the substance formed. 

553. usque Te6&cita.=u8que eo redaeta 'reduced to such i 
point*. For the omission of eo cp. Verg. E. ix. 2 vivtperveni' 
mu8 — ut, 

554. a *starting from': so 'within'. Cp. posiHs eagtrii « 
milihus passuum xv Caes. (M.). 

555. Bunmmm aetatis pervadere ad auotnm. MSS.>Smf. 
M. says that, the line coming at the end of a page in the aiohe> 
type, the conduding words were tom away and someone tben 
filled up the verse with /ni«. pervadere wUhout ad oould oniy 
mean 'to pass through', not *to reach*. 

556. For the sentiment cp. Tac. Agr. 3 ut corpora nottn 
lente augescunt, cito extinguuntur, Hc ingenia atudiaq^ oppnh 
ieris facilitu quam revocaveris* 
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657. longa dlel Inflnita aetas (cp. 238). The simplesi 
explanation Beems to be that of N. F. Howard — ^that longa diei=s 
grandaeva. Gp. iroXatos rifiepwp in the Septoagint, and vetus 
operU ac lahorU Tac. Ann. i. 20. Otherwise we must conneot 
a>eta^ dieif but the two genitiTes are very awkward. 

559. diBSOlaens. For the scansion see 223 note. 

560. rellcuo. This word is used as a quadrisyllable in the 
older writers. The lengthening of the Ist syllable is for metri- 
cal convenience. Yergil and Horace avoid the word, which is 
used as a trisyllable by Juvexial and Persius first among the 
Latin poets. 

565, 6. *Besides this, although the bodies of matter (i.e. 
the atoms) are absolutely solid, we can nevertheless ezplain, 
with reference to all things which how they, <&c.' 

cnm concessive with the Indic. is common in Luor., as it 
is also in prose when foUowed bj a tum, 

poBsit reddi sc. ratio, which is ezpressed in 572. Cp. ii. 
179 aliisque ex rebus reddere mul^is. M.'s conjecture 2>omt for 
possint of the MSS. is ahnost certainly right. 

573. principio fondamenti 'a foundation to start with*. 

natnra 'their nature' — ^i.e. the nature of hard things. 

577 — 598. Two more proofs that the atoms are solid and 
unehangeahle. 

(1) Even if we suppose that there is no limit to the break- 
ing up of things, it is nevertheless obvious that the particles of 
the things we see have as a fact surriyed withmit being brokeu 
up. This cannot be because no agent of destruction sufficiently 
powerful has ever attacked them, considering to what destruo- 
tive forces they are constantly ezposed. 

(2) (584) The constancy of species — the recurrenoe of bodily 
features, character, <&c., — also showsthat the atoms are un- 
ohangeable. If the atoms oould change, all definiteness would 
be lost. 

580. «aneant =«in^ Cp. 119 note and ii. 351. 

581. qaonlam=«i of line 577 — *sinoe (on this supposi- 
tion)'. 

fragili 'breakable* — referring tofrangendii above. 

582. di8crepat='it is unreasonable to suppose*: thus it 
takes an infinitiye by a sense-construction. Op. the use of 
relinquoB {^^concedas) with infinitiye in 515 (see note) and 703. 

588. qnin 'nay rather*. 
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589. Tariae probably *the different species ot\ Some 
mako ii-=pictae. Op. Verg. G. 1. 383. 

590. OBtendant Inesse < exhibit as present on '. 

593. reTlcta=vtcto, as reparcent^pareeiU in 667. 

594 — 596. See 76 and 7, and note there. 

597. saeda * the (suooessive) generations \ This meaning 
of 8a£cla is rare in Lucr. — ^asually it means * breeds '. Cp. 
20 note. 

599 — 634. E.ave atoms parts f 

Yes : bat (1) these parts are not infinitely small, nor (2) 
can they x)ossibly exist apart from the atoms. 

(599) Even invisible atoms must have in every case an 
extreme point or apex, and this extreme point will be a ' mini* 
mum ' and without parts : it has never existed alone nor can it 
possibly do so. Thus, although they have parts, the atoms 
themselves are still solid and indivisible. 

(615) Unless there was a * minimum i even the smallest 
bodies would consist of infinile parts, and there would be no 
difterence between the largest bodies and the smallest (since 
infinites are equal). 

(628) If atoms could be broken np into these *minima'i 
they would lose their generative qualities. 

[This passage is difficult, and various changes of order and 
reading have been proposed. M. goes back to the MSS., and 
the argument as he explains it seems fairly clear. Lucr. 
assigns ^extension ' to the atoms, and therefore considers him. 
self bound to admit that they have parts. But at the same 
time he strongly asserts the * etemal solid singleness * of tbe 
atom. Thus the ' minima ', which are the primaiy parts of 
the atom, being in fact absolutely inseparable from it, have a 
purely * notional ' and not a practical existence.] 

600. corporis Hlius ' in that body which oor senaes aie no 
longer able to discern ' — i.e. the invisible atom. M. eapposes 
two lines omitted, such as : — 

Corporibusy quod iam nobis minimum esse videtur, 
Debet item ratione pari minimum esse cacumen, 

i. e. as in a visible triangle there is a vanishing point or apex 
(which, according to Euclid's definition, is * withont parts and 
without magnitude *), so likewise in the invisible atom. 

Without these two lines the sense will be^the same, thoogfa 
not so clearly expressed. 

This view of the passage is supported by 749 — ^762, wfaere 
the same argument is stated. Otherwise we might read uUm, 
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and translate : — ' sinoe in any body there is always an extreme 
point, where onr senses cease to be able to discem it ' — ^i.e. a 
vaniBhing point. 

604 foll. : * and a first and single part, and then other and 
again other parts in saccession in dosely serried line go to make 
np the character of bodj ' — i.e. an atom, which is the least 
thing which has 'body'. 

608. haerere nnde *be attached (to something) from 
which *, 

610 — 612. < Which being massed together ont of least parts 
which doselj cohere, not made up by the putting together of 
Buoh parts.' 

614. reserTanB * hecawe she must reserve'. 

615. parviBBima. For the sake of distinction from mtm- 
ma^ which is here used in a special sense. 

617. parB=(2mt(2ia pars. The meaning is that a thing 
may be halved, and halved again, and again. 

619. renun Bumma is almost a play on words, meaning (i.) 
< the universe of things', (ii.) * the largest thing'. (M.) 

eBdt. This old form of the future of 9um is found in the 
Xn Tables and in Ennius {supereadt). 

620. eritutdl8t6t=(2t8to&it. Cp. 442note. 

620—622. The fallacy that all infinites are equal was 
refuted by Newton. 

631. Bxs^^praedita, Gp. iii. 626. 

682. * Cannot possess the qualities (ea) which generative 
matter should possess.' 

635 — 920. The erroneous physical theories of the philO' 
aophers who preeeded Epicurus — HeraClituSf the lonic and 
Eleatic SchoolSj Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 

(A short sketch of these theories and their connezion with 
Epicureanism is given in the Introduction.) 

635 — 689. Heraclitus thought that Fire was the universal 
element. His obscurity. 

(645) Objeotions to his theory : 

(1) How is it that things are so various? 

(2) (647) Heraclitus says that the fire is condensed and 
rarefied. But this wUl make no difiference, if the character of 
fire belongs to the parts: but will only increase or diminidi 
the heat. 
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(3) (654) Fnrther he denies Votd^ without which oondensa- 
tion and rarefaction are impossible» and all matter would 
become one solid mass, which could not radiate heat as fire 
does. 

(4) (664) Bnt if the fire is supposed to be eztingnished in 
the process and so changed, it wonld thereby be annihilated : 
and so things would need to be created out of nothing. 

(674) The truth is that there are certain unchangeable 
atoms which by their various arrangements and positions pro- 
duce both fire and all other things, but are not themselYes like 
fire or any other sensible or tangible thing. 

639. There is a play on the meaning of clarus, as in 475, 
* whose fame is bright because of the darkness of his speech *. 
Cicero said of Heraclitus that his work *required a tough 
swimmer *. He was oalled 6 ffKOTeivos, 

640. qnamde for quam. Also in Ennius. 

643. t)elle tangere— aurls *tickle their ears with fine 
phrase '• 

644. lepido facata sonore 'yamished over with charm of 
sound'; a bold mixture of metaphors. Cp. sententiae sine 
pigmentU fucoque puerili Cic. de Or. 2. 45. 

649. qnam — haberent *which the whole fire likewise 
(super) possesses '. Cp. Verg. A. i. 29 his aeeensa 8uper. 

651. dlsque sapatls. For the division of the oompound 
cp. seque gregari 452 note. 

652. ampllus hoo ' more than this *• 

653. yarlantla a subs.= varteta^. Only here and in iiL 
318. Cp. dutantia ii. 373. 

655. id quoque *and further' or *again'; lit. <and the 
following point also '. Cp. Flaut. Mil. Gl. 1158 Id ad te, si 
quid velles, venimus {^propterea). 

fBLCiant ' assume '. Cp. 747 and iii. 878. fac in the sense 
of *Buppose' is common in Cicero— /ac ita esse, &o, 

657. contrarla * difficulties '. 

659. yera Ylai =veram viam. See 86 note. 

662. mittere =emittere. 

664. * So that you may see that it does not consist of parta 
which are dosely massed together.' 

665. potesse is regularly formed from possum (s^pot-tum)' 
It occurs again in ii. 225 and 1010. 
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667. * Yon must know, if they do uot scrnple at all to do 
this.' 

reparcent =2>arc«n^ Cp. revicta 593. 

670, 1. 'Wherever anything its so doing straightway 

inyolyes the death', <&c. These lines recor at i. 792, ii. 753, iii. 
519. I haye akeady remarked on line 77 that the idea of de- 
finiteness and limitation in the existence of each indiyidual is 
very prominent in the Epicorean system. 

672. superare incolume oUis * remain unchanged in them ', 
i.e. in the fires. 

673. Ubi. Theso-called*Ethic'datiye. Cp. 149, &c. 

677. quomm abitu aut BAitVi — quibus abeuntibtu aut 
adeuntihus, Ablatiyes of circumstance. Cp. 91 note. 

679. * Tou may be sure that these bodies do not consist of 
fire.' 

683. omnlmodis for omnilms modis 'altogether', <in all 
cases*. M. suggests that it is formed on false analogy to multi' 
modis. 

687. Bimulata =«tmtZia. Cp. Verg. A. iii. 349 simulataque 
magnis — Pergama., Connected by deriyation with simul, 

689. BensibU8=a(2 sensus. 

690 — 704. Again Heraclitus says that fire alone truly 
ezists, and not other things, although these are perceiyed by 
the senses with equal cleamess. This is to deny the eyidenoe 
of the senses in an argument based on the senses. We know 
all we do know from the senses, fire included. They are our 
most certain cxiterion of truth. We might with equal grounds 
deny the reality of fire and assert that of other things. 

690, 1. For the repetition of the word res see 128 note. 

693. ab sensibus Haking his stand on the senses*. Cp. 
Cic. de Iny. 14 a mendacio contra verum stare, Compare also 
935 ah nuUa ratione videtur, and such phrases as a Platone 
fado: a senatu stetit: hoc a me est (in my fayour). (Publio 
School L. G. p. 299.) 

694. onmia credita = qua^cunque credimus. 

700. Qul * whereby ', 

703. relinquat =non neget or concedat, and therefore takes 
an inf. as in 515 (see note), and iii. 40. 

705 — 733. Thus the original material of things was not: — 

(1) any one element — fire {Heraclitus), air {Anaximenes)^ 
water {Thales)^ or earth {Pherecydes) ; 
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(2) (712) nor any two elements (Xenophanet, Parmenides, 
dtc); 

(3) (714) nor all four elements — as was asserted by Em- 
pedocles of Agrigentnm. (717) Description of Sicily. Praise 
of Empedodes. 

715. Observe the confused connection of this sentenoe — 
first an asyndeton, then atque, then et. 

anlma the element of air. Cp. Verg. E. vi. 32, A. viii. 403. 

Imbrl the element of water. Cp. Verg. A. i. 743. 

717 — ^725. The digression on Sicily serves to relieve the 
weight of scientific argmnent. The subject has appealed to the 
imaginations of many poets. The milder side of Sicilian 
scenery is described by Theocritns ; here the element of awe 
and terror is bronght ont. We may compare with this passage 
the yery similar description in Yerg. A. iii. 414 foU., and a 
nnmber of passages in Matthew Arnold's beautifal poem 'Em- 
pedodes on Aetna*, such as: — 

"That sea, far down 
0'er whose lit floor a road of moonbeams leads 
To Aetna's Liparean sister fires, 
And the long dasky line of Italy". 

And "Wherefore dost thou groan so lond? 
Wherefore do thy nostrils flash 
Through the dark night suddenly, 
Typho, such red jets of flame?" 

There is a magnificent description of an ernption in Pindar*8 
Ist Pythian Ode, line 21 foll.:— 

Airva — ras ipevyovroL fikv airXdTov irvpos dyvoTarai 
iK fivx<j^v Tayalf &0. 
Lucr. speaks of the eruptions of Aetna again in vi. 639 — 646. 

717. 'Bore within the three-comered coasts of its lands.* 

geaalt==genuit. 

720, 1. que eios. The nse of the oonjunction and de- 
monstrative for the relative cuiu^s is somewhat clumsy. Cp. iL 
140 

illa qwoque, in solis quae lumine cemere gutmtif, 
nec quibus id faciant plagis apparet aperte. 

And Veig. A. vi. 284 

quam sedem somnia vulgo 
vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus Jiaerent, 

722. vasta *wasteful' — destructive to life. 
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723. mlhaiitiir se coillgere 'giye thFeatening wamings 
that they are. gathering'. It is unnecessary to say with M. 
that the present is used for the fatore infinitive. 

724. itemm 'once moxQ* ^runus, 

emptoB. Cp. dbrwpti ii. 214. erumpere is sometimes nsed 
as a transitive yerb. 

726. qnae cum magna 'which great island, although'. 
For cum concessiye with indic. see 566 note. 

730. caxuBi=Tlfuov 'precious'. 

732. ▼ociferantur probably deponent — * cry aloud' as in ii. 
1051. 

734 — 762. The errors of these phiktsophers with reference to 
the Jirst beginnings — in spite of the yalue of much of their 
teadiing. 

(1) (742) They deny the ezistence of Void, and yet make 
ihings Bof t and 'rare\ 

(2) (746) They put no limit to the subdiyision of things : 
whereas we can infer £rom the fact that things which we see 
haye a ^yanishing point', that inyisible atoms haye a 'mini- 
mum'. 

(3) (753) Their *first beginnings' are soft, and therefore 
liable to birth and death: thus the uniyerse would need to be 
recreated 6ut of nothing. 

(4) (759) The four elements are hostile to one another, 
and could not combine. 

734, 5. 'Yet he and those we haye mentioned aboye, who 
are all conspicuously his inferiors and far weaker.' 

737. ex ad3rto cordis. Gompare the fine description of 
Cato before the shrine of Ammon in Lucan (Fhars. ix. 564): 

iUe deo plenust tacita qv£m mente gerehat, 
effudit dignas adytis e pectore voces, 

— eic ille profatm, 

739. tripodi. This abl. in i in Greek words is also found 
in ii. 416 {Ciliti) and iii. 132. A number of ablatiyes of proper 
names, which form their datiye in Greek in -et, are lengtiiened 
in Latin — HippomenB, AchiUi, ArchigenSj AcherunU, Sicyonif 
Sidoni, dtc. (Lachm.). For the lengthening of the ablatiye in 
non-Greek words see notes to 806 and 978. 

lauro profatnr. ** The Pythia, when seated on the tripod, 
seems to haye been surrounded with garlands of the bay- 
laurel; the smell of which was supposed to increase the pro- 
phetic afflatus, ezoited by the cold air which came out of the 
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deep oleft." Cp. i\aK€v ix twp ffTefifMrcap Aristoph. Plat. 
89. (M.) 

740. fecere mlxias. The metaphor is that of a bnildiiig 
falling or a caniage breaking down. Gp. 'have made ship- 
wreck' N. T. 

741. xnaf^ xnagno op. Keiro fieyas fieyaKwrrL 

747. fadimt *sappose', asin 655. 

trdieoTi=frangendi8 rehus of 552. This literal meaning of 
fragor is ahnost confined to Lacr. 

749 — 752. These Hnes seem to throw some light on the 
difficolt passage abovey 599 foll. ; see note there. 

749. com 'whereas'* 

750. ad 'with referenoe to*, bnt ad senBiiB BXmo8t=i seruU 
bu8. M. qaotes Prop. i. 18. 29 cogor ad arguta>8 dicere solus 
aveSf and dare ady promittere ad, &c. in old writerff. Probably 
prepositions were always more freely ased in coUoqaial than in 
classical Latin, and this 'analytic ' tendency gradaaUy developed 
as the langaage became more and more debased. Henoe came 
the ase of the preposition h to form the datiye in French 
and Italian. (See Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. ix.) 

753 — 756. The oonstraction is 

huc accedit (quoniam—funditus) utqui deheaU 

754. quae i.e. 8oft things. 

755. cum with the abl. of material. Cp. 347 note. 

iitqai=uf. The MSS. reading utqui has now been restored 
here, and also in ii. 17. utqui has also been plaasibly con- 
jectured in ii. 428 and iiL 738. The word was anaocoontably 
lost from the Latin langaage; it seems certain that qui ia 
foand as an enclitic attached to ut in varioas passages of 
Plaatas, and perhaps elsewhere. In later Latin it is retained 
in alioquif ceteroqui, atqui, Plaatas has also ecastar-qui^ edepol- 
quij hercle-qui, quippe-qui, &c. (See N. P. Howard in Phil. J., 
and Tyrrell on Plaatas Mil. Gl. 604.) 

756. debeat <mast'. Cp. 232 note. 

758. ha.\ieloiB=videhi8, teneo is more freqaently nsed in 
this sense. Cp. nec quid speraret hahehat Yerg. E. ii. 2. 

759. Teneno thedatiye=ve7tem/era. 

761. tempestate coacta ^when a tempest has gaihered'. 

763—781. (5) Again, if all things are made oat of the 
foar elements, and are reduced to them again, are not the 
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things the primordia of the elements, just as much as the 
elements are of the things ? 

(6) (770) But if you make the elements retain their own 
character throughout, nothing will have a nature of its own. 

(778) We need primordia with hidden and non-sensible 
properties. 

764. dissoluuntur. For scansion cp. 223 note. 

766. contra retroque 'taking opposite and reverse order'. 

767. *They are generated altemately and interchange 
their hue * (i. e. appearance). 

fd^is T€ didWa^ls re fuy^vrw, Emped. 

771. rorem liquoris. C^A9Q lymphamm rore, rore aXone 
is used in the same sense in 777. 

772. condlio ' combining '. Cp. 183. 

774. ezanimo cum corpore sc. res. For cum with abl. of 
material cp. 847 note. 

775. coetu yarlantiB aceryi 'medley of the shifting (or 
* eyerchanging ') mass \ 

781. 6886 proprle *have an ezistence of its own'. 

782 — 802. (7) Again, if the four elements are constantly 
changing into one another the primordia must be distinct 
from them and unchangeable : else all things would be anni- 
hilated. (798) And the primordia must be such that by 
changing their order, number and motions they can constitute 
any one of the four elements. 

782. repetunt a * they go back to '. Heraclitus discovered 
the transmutability of the four elements. There were two 
prooesses of change, (1) a odbs Kdru from fire into the other 
elements, and (2) a 6d6s wu» back into fire, in a regular 
order. M. suggests that repetunt refers to the Stoics, who 
perhaps engrafted this doctrine on Heraclitus, 

784. imbrem. Cp. 715 note. 

787. inter 86 mutare * to interchange with one another'. 
mutare = mutari, So turbare for turbari ii. 126. refiecto 
iil 602. 

788. mondi = caeli^ ' the firmament \ 

792, 8. These lines are identical with 670, 1 (see note), ii. 
753, 4, iii. 519, 20. See also note on 77 (alte terminus 
haerens). 
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794. QTiae i.e. the fonr elements. aliis qxiae in 796 are 
the atoms. 

795. in commutatom yeniimt 'are subject to change*. 
eommutatm for commutatio; Lucr. uses -tw for -io also in re- 
futataa and opinatus* 

797. tlbl Ethio dative. Cp. 918. 

798 — 800. quin potius — posee *You should rather deter- 
mine upon certsdn bodies possessed of such a character that 
they can '. quin potius is usually followed by an indic, since 
quin=cur non. Cp. Verg. A. iv. 99. 

tall posse = tali ut posHnt, 

802. ' And so all things can ohange into all things else.' 

803 — 829. It may be objected that the four elements are 
neoessary to all produetion. Yes: and so are food and drink 
to the body. And the reason is the same in both cases — there 
are many primordia which are common to various things: 
and the same primordia Can produce many different things 
by difierent arrangement, as is the case with letters and words. 

[i.e. The fact that the four elements are needed in produo- 
tion only shows that some of the primordia of which they 
consist are necessary constituents of animals, plants, <&o. This 
ef course is perfectly true.] 

803. manifesta res * evidence of plain faot '. 

805. indulget imbribus. M. 'gives free play to her 
showers *, comparing Yerg. indulge hospitio. It is rather, I 
think, * is kindly witii her showers '. 

806. ut— yadllent * so that the trees reel in the ^g^|Lw,{ 

rains '. The meaning is not dear. Tabes is properly * melting ', 
as of snow. M. interprets it of the trees — ^the force of &e 
rains seems to make them dissolve in water. This seems a 
little farfetched. Bemays takes it of the dissolving of the 
rainclouds into rain. Perhaps, however, it may have a 
more general meaning here — *the moistening' or 'soaking 
of the rains '. 

tab6. For the quantity cp. contage iii. 734. On the other 
hand Lucr. sometimes shortens ablatives which are asually 
lOng — e. g. marS for mari (161 note). There is no doubt that 
originally the Latin abl. ended in d, and was long. For abla- 
tives in I see notes to 739 (Greek words)', and 978 {Jini), 

arbusta for arbores, as principiis for priTnordiis, Cp. 187 
note. 
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vd.cilleiit, but vaccillam, iii. 504. Jtuvidus and liquidm also 
vary in quantity in Lucr. Cp. 360 (note) and ii. 452. 

809. BCillcet et nisl ' no doubt: and uniess', &o. 

tener nmor * fine moisture \ A constant epithet : applied 
to air in 207. Cp. Verg. G. ii. 331. 

810. amlsso corpore *the body would waste away and'. 
Cp. 1039 amittem corjyus ^losing flesh\ Cioero uses the 
phrases/ac«7'6 and amittere corpus, 

811. ezsolnatur. For the quantity cp. 223 (note). 

813. ab. "Abstract terms, though in general usedinstm- 
mentally in the abl., are sometimes treated as agents" (Public 
Sohool L. G., p. 395). Cp. iii 323 and 429, and Sall. Jug. 
31 piget dicere ut vohia animus ab ignavia atque aocordia 
corruptus Ht, 

813 — 816. M. remarks on ihe frequent repetition of the 
words res and multu^f and the ** antithetical aUiterative form 
of the whole sentence". Similar repetitions of res oocur in 
690, 1, and 893—896. See also notes to 128 and 875. 

818. contineantiir * are held together \ 

819. Inter se dent * impart to one another '. 

822. 'But they are mixed up with difterent things, and in 
a difterent way, as they move.' (M.) 

823 — 826. This illustration is also employed in 196, 7 and 
912, 3. Also the immediately preceding lines (817 — 819) are 
repeated in 908—910, and ii. 760—762. 

826. Bonltu Bonantl * the sound of their sounding '. For 
the * assonance ' or jingle cp. penitus penetrata, aj^aret aperte, 
funditus fundamentif &c. 

830 — 874. Anaxa^oras likewise errs in his theory of 
* Homoiomereia^ — an untranslateable word, which means that 
each thing consists of particles, each of which is of the same 
nature as itself. 

For (1) (843) he admits no Void; 

nor (2) any limit to subdivision; 

and (3) (847) his primordia — if we are to call them so — 
are too weak for the purpose. They would be annihilated. 

Again (4) (859), since food supports the body, either the 
body contains partides of the same kind as the food, which are 
not of the same kind as itself : or else the food contains particles 
of the same kind as the body, which are not of the same kind as 
itself. 
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And (5) (867) the same dilemma applies to the growth of 
plants out 01 tiie earth and the produotion of flames from fire- 
wood. 

830. homoeomerla refers to ra. ^fioiofiepiri aroixeia — the 
elements oonsisting of parts similar to the things whioh are 
formed from them. The subs. ofiotofiepela is not found in the 
extant writings of Anaxagoras (M.). 

831, 2. See 136 — 139 for a similar complaint: and re- 
marks there ; also iii. 258. 

834. rernm— homoeomerian *when he speaks of things 
consisting of similar parts '. 

837. Banfirnen is found in Ennius. Lucr. also has sanguUt 
but not sanguis, 

841. For ex following noun cp. ii. 731, and 791 {$ed 
variis ex at the end of a line). 

843. nlla parte = uUa ex parte. 

848 — 850. For the change from a rdative sentence to a 
direct statement cp. 720 (note). It is equiyalent to quae cou' 
stant neque refrenantur. 

852. dentibUB a forcible metaphor. fauces is more com- 
mon. 

857, 8. recddere after testor res ante probatas, as though 

he had written * that things cannot I have proved already, 

and appeal to that proof *. 

860. After this line a line is lost. I haye inserted in 
italics Lambinus' suggestion. 

alienigenis * unlike themselyes ', the opposite of ofiowfieprj, 

863. omnino * to complete the list ', (M.) 

866. sanie properly of the serous part of blood — 2xc2y>. (M.) 

870. transfer ' shift your ground * (= H transferes), i.e. take 
otber illustrations. 

873, 4. MSS. quae Ugnie oriuntur, The reading ia ob- 
viously corrupt, and the repetition in sense is very awkward. 
M. as usual, supposes an hiatus. I suggest that 873, 4 wero 
written as an altemative for 867 — 869 : therefore I read territ 
exoriuntur, Lachm. qtuie alienigenie oriuntur^ which involves 
a very dubious elision. 

875 — 896. But Anaxagoras and his school try to esoape 
from these difficulties by saying that there are particdes of aU 
thingg latent in each thing, although only those partideB whioh 
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are most nnmerous, prominent and obvions give each thlng its 
oharacter. 

(880) Bnt, if this were so, the com we eat shonld when 
gronnd prodnce drops of blood, or other partides of the hnman 
body ; the grasses which sheep eat shonld when crushed eznde 
blood, and the water they drink sweet drops like milk; the 
earth, which nonrishes plants, shonld when pulverised show 
partides of plants, and firewood partides of ashes, fire and 
smoke. (893) It is eyident that this is not so, and the tmth 
is that varions things have certain elements in common. 

[Lncretins here critidzes ihe leadingdoctrine of Anaxagoras 
— that partides of all things are contained in each thing — ^from 
a common sense point pt view. He leaves out of sight the 
infinite number and smalhiess of the partides.] 

875. *Here there is left open a slight chance of dnding 
(the difficnlty) — of which Anaxagoras avails himself^in the 
•snpposition tiiat. . .* By a kind of play on words, of whidi Lncr. 
is fond, latitare is repeated in 877 with a different meaning — 
'eluding the sight*. For other instances of this 'pointless 
antithesis' see 128—130 {ratio), 978, 9 (finU), &a 

881. oonyeniebat * (if this were true) it were natnral that. . .' 
The use of the imperf. indic. for subj. is common in prose in 
the phnises meliu» eit^ aequum e»t, <&c. So too decebat QS5, and 
dehebat 959. 

883. aliqnid (sc eorum) qnaa alnntnr 'some other of the 
things which are nourished by our bodies ', i.e. bones, sinews, 
<&c. For the construction cp. Plaut. Men. 192 quam quisquam 
qui impetrant, and Verg. E. ii. 71 aliquid quorum indiget uaus» 

884 — 887. *In like manner also from grasses, when we mb 
them with stone against stone (i.e. between stones) gore should 
often trickle, and water should send forth drops which are 
sweet and of flavonr like to the udder of milk that is fonnd in 
woolly sheep.' M. transposes lines 884 and 885, and this 
seems on the whole the simplest and most satisfactory way of 
dealing with the passage. 

herbas and laticLs are possible; the translation would then 
be 'that grasses should exude gore and send forth drops of 
8weet fluid*, manare bdng used transitively, and latiei» as in 
iii. 192, where it is applied to honey. 

887. nbere laetis. Cp. ii. 870. 

897 — ^920. You may say that treetops often take fire from 
mbbing together in a wind. But this only proves that there 
are many primordia which trees and heat possess in common, 
not that fu^y fomied partides of fire ezist in trees, dse they 
might bnrst into flame at any moment. It depends upon the 

L. II 
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order, arrangement and motions of the primordia whether 
they form one thing or another — as is the case with letters 
forming words. 

(916) If the primordia must he of the same natnre as the 
things they cease to be primordia, On thia theory tbe 
primordia of men would be simply men in mixkiatiire, ahle to 
laugh and cry. 

900. flOB, the highest part, orown or head of a thing : osed 
of the froth of wine, and so here of the tongue of flame into 
which the treetops ^cuhninate ': they burst out iuto a *flower' 
of flame. Gp. irvp6s wQoi Hom. and Aesch. (M.) 

901. acilicet, et tamen * no doubt : and yet '. 

902. terendo 'by rubbing*. Gerund used as a noun of 
aotion, cp. 312 note (suhter tenuatur habendo). 

904. fkcta *fully formed'. Cp. faetius nihilo faeit Plaot. 
Trin. 2. S. 6. 

907. paulo ante, i.e. m 817 foU. 

912. The same illustration has been nsed at 197 and 824. 

914. dlBtincta yoce 'by two different names*. 

ligna and Ignes are diflerent words, but oonsist of much the 

same letters — *flrs* and 'flres*. 

915. apertis 'which we see around us*. 

919, 20. A reductio ad ahntrdum to conolude the argumeni 
It is ahnost ezactly repeated in ii. 976. Another instanoe of 
raillery in Lucr. will be found in iii. 776 foU. 

921 foll. Application of atoms and void to explain the imi- 
verse, 

[922 — ^950. Digression on the greatness of the theme. The 
subject is diffioult and new, and may be thougbt repulsive. 
But Lucretius will lay the honey of his yerses on the zim ol the 
cup in order to make the bitter draught acceptable.} 

922. me animi fallit. For this phrase see 136 note. 

923—930. With this passage compare Verg. O. iiL 291— 
293 

Sed me Pamasi deserta per ardua duUsi» 

Raptat amor: iuvat ire iugis, qua nuUa jpriorum 

Castaliam molli devertitur orbita eHvo* 

Horace Epist i. 19. 21, 2 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princept, 
Non aliena meo presti pede. 
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And Milton, Lycidas 70 

'Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise*. 

927. integroB • antasted*. Cp. Hor. G. i. 26. 6 
O quae fontibus integrU — gaude»* 

982. reUglonam nodlB, referring no donbt to the con- 
nexion of the word religio with reUigare. Cp. 62 and 109. 

934. contingens. Probably a compound of tango, Cp. 
Verg. G. iii. 403. 

935. 'For this too — ^i.e. my so doing — seems not to lack 
reasonable grounds to support it.* 

ab 'proceeding from*. Cp. 693 {contra sensus ab semibus 
ipse repugnat) and note there giyen. 

936. medenteBsm^dici. 

937. oras 'rim*, as in the phrase luminis orae. 

941. <Be beguiled but not betrayed.* M. quotes Fairfax : — 
'They drink deceived and so deceived they live*. 

944. trlBtior = amarior. 

950. qiia — Hgxatk *in what shape it has been composed * or 
'znadeup*. 

oompta. Lachmann maintains that coemptio — an old form 
of Boman msuniage — ^is the same word as comptio (cp. comptu 
coniugioque iii. 845), and that the idea of 'buying' came in 
later by a confusion. With the double form he compares 
dempsi and diremi, sumpH and suremi, &c. 

951 — 1051. The irifinity of matter and space, 

951 — ^957. Are matter and space infinite or not? 

Ans. (A) (958 — 1007). The universe and spaoe are infinite. 

Proofs: — (1) (958) If the universe were limited on any 
side, there must be a visible something beyond it to bound it. 

(2) (968) Let us suppose for the moment that space is 
limited: go to the edge of space and throw a dart: either it 
will go on, or be stopped by something. In either oase there is 
something beyond, so that you have not reached the end of the 
miiverse. The same argument applies whatever point you ts^e, 

(3) (984) If spaoe were limited all mattcr would have 
sui^ to the bottom. But, as it is, matter is in constant 
motion. 

(4) (998) In the visible world one thing is bounded by 
another. But there is nothing to bound the universe. 

Therefore (1002) space is infinite. 

11—2. 
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[TfaiB pttMige hms eaiued maeh diffienltjio the editon. H. 
ihink0 ihiii liner. faaX pKOfes ihai ihe Mtvewe is infimie: ihen 
proeeeds fti 984 io prove ihai jpaee is infiniie. ' This Yiew i8 
eeriaiiily sopporied bj pUBagee from SpieoniB. Bvi pmeierM 
in 968 and 984 seemBio me io inirodiioeiwo puaUelugmneniB. 
Koreorer ]£.'8 view neoeesiiaies the iransposiiion of 4 lines 
(998—1001). He gives a sUghtly differeni sense io ihe «rga- 
meni in 968 — 976, making ii a oonirasi heiween amnt quod e»t 
§patiim and omiie (even if tpaee he sappoaed io be limited 
tiie nniyerse is noi). I regard ii rather as a TedmeUo ad aJbmtf' 
dum ot ihe snppoeiiion ihai spaee — Le. the whole spaoe or 
exteni of ihe nniverse — is limiied.] 

958. BnHa xagloiieilanmi 'in no direetion'. The primary 
meaning of regio (regere) is apparently ' a line*. The word was 
a term in angory. regio viae or viarwn is foond several iimes 
in YergU (e.g. A. iL 737). 

959. ' For pl ii were so) ii mnst have an extremity.* 

debehat for deberet. Gp. 881 note (eonveniebat) for ihe 
mood, and 232 note for ihe meaning of debeo. 

961, 2. nt — ■eqnatnr 'so that yon may see the point be- 
yond whieh onr vision eannoi follow ihe tiung*. 

senins natiira =<enmM {aXffOrio^is), ^^i$ is similarly nsed in 
Greek. 

963. irnnmam, so. rerum, 

966. 'So tme is it thai in whatever plaee a man has 
stationed himself . . . ' 

quem qvlEtiJiBssquemeunque quis, 

967. The nominative to relinquit is, I think, quisgue. 

968 foll. M. qnotes Livy i. 82. 12, to show thai Lticr. is 
here allnding to the Boman onstom of throwing a dari into the 
enemy's oonntry in making a deolaration of war. 

970. nltlmiiB ' as far as he oan *. 

972, 8. * Whioh altemative do you prefer— that it or 

that, &o.?' 

977. probeat for prohibeat — a sunilar contraction to debeo 
and pra^beo, 

978. flnl=*mark' (<nroir6t)f while in the nezt line it means 

<end\ Laor. is fond of suoh ambigaities. Cp. 128 130, 

where ratio is repeated in different senses : 875 and 7 (latiiare) 
&o, The ablative in t' is freqaent in Luor. e.g. parH 1111. 
mucroni ii. 520, <&o. ''Yarro says thai ovi as well as ove wai 
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nsed in hifl tizne, and nepti is found in Tacitns.*' (Pnblio 
Sohool L. G. p. 106.) See notes to 739 (ablatiye in i in Greek 
words), and 806 (ablative in e long). 

980. Bequar 'I vill press my point*. Cp. ii 983 and 
Plaatns Mil. Gl. 431 

persectari hoc volo, Sceledre, nos nostri an alieni nmm^ 

981. denlqne ' oltimately \ Cp. iii. 759. 

983. * Boom for flight will oonstantly extend the power of 
flight.* (M.) 

987« conflnxet for conflwnsset. Cp. vixett extinxem in 
Vergil, evastit percwti, erepeemw in ^prace, dixti in Cicero. 
See note to 233 for the contraction of infinitives — tTaxe^ 
coneumpse, &c. M. says that the abundance of suoh forms in 
Plaatns and Terence, and the general nse of faxo and auaim 
fihows that they belonged to the langaage of common life. 

996. Infema * from below *. Cp. 1048, and ii. 216 foll. for 
ihis theorj. Lucr. oonceived the atoms as rushing in parallel 
Btraight Imes through spaca But a slight deviation enabled 
thpm to clashy and thus certain atoms were forced upwards. 
There is of course no top or bottom in space, and it is because 
Lucr. ' unconsciously assumed the world as his basis to 
measure direction ' that he speaks of the atoms coming * from 
below*. 

997. dta is a participle — ' stirred to action ' or * motion*. 

1003. quod < such that \ 

1004. ' Though they glide on through nerer ending oourse 
of ages.' 

(B) 1008—1051. Biatter is also infinite. 

Matter cannot set itself a limit, for it is a law of nature 
that Body is bounded by Void, and Void by Body. So they 
must altemate to infinity. Else, if space alone were infinite, 
the sea, earth, iBo. would be dissolyed. ^1019) Nor indeed 
would they eyer have existed ; for they came mto being through 
the chance collisions of atoms ; (1029^ and they retain their 
present shapes merely because tbere is an infinite supply of 
matter to repair their losses. (1042) Mutual claslmigs of 
atoms might keep the world together for a time, but they must 
rebound sometimes, and so allow matter to disperse from its 
combinations, unless the number of atoms is infinite. (1050) 
And moreover suoh olashings oould not oontinue without in- 
finite matter. 
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1011 — 1014. ' So that she makeB the nniyerse infimte by 
their altemation, or else one of the two, if the other do not 
bonnd it, still extends withoot limit, single and alone. (Sap- 
posing that spaee extends thoSy nnbonnded by matter), neither 
sea nor earth, Arc' 

It seems simplest to snppose withML that ut goTem8|Nit«at 
as well ae reddat, He snggests that two lines are lost after 
1013 soch as : — 

Sed tpatium iupra doeui tine flne patere. 
8i finita igitur summa esset materiaij dte* 

Lachm. prefers to think that a line is lost before 1012, oontain- 
Ing a «i to govem pateat, Bot then we (^onld expect pateret. 

1013. timplicefor%imp2ict. Cp. iL 635|>emtc«. 

1014. templa ' qoarters * — an aagnrial term. 

1020. oogi dlslecta * be oolleoted from their separation...' 

1021. 2. Three ablatives in three different senses occor in 
these two lines. Gp. 182 note. 

1022. Btio. Cp. ns for suia iii. 1025. 

1023. The MSS. here repeat the last three words of the 
preceding line. The correction is taken from v. 421. 

1025. ex inflnito * doring infinite time '• Bnt in 1001 and 
1036 of space. (M.) 

1026. omne geniu (*of all kinds*) is eqniyalent to an in- 
declinable adjective, qnalifying the accnsative motus, 

1029. magnos annos. Alludingto the Stoio ''Cyde" or 
**Magnas Annus". Lucr. says the world keeps its present 
form through many of these. See Yerg. E. iv. 5, and Coning- 
ton'snote. "The *Annas Magnus' or 'Platonicas* was a vast 
period, variouBly stated at 2489, 3000, 7777, 12954, 15000 and 
18000 years, to be completed whenever all the heavenly bodies 
shoald occnpy the same places in which they were at the 
beginning of the world. In each of these periods it was 
supposed that the coorse of mundane and homan history re- 
peated itself.*' 

1033. 8ammi8ia of constant sapply. Cp. 8 daedala teUu» 
iummittit flores. 

1037. amlBsa qnaeque ' whatever is lost '. 

1039. amittens oorpns * losing flesh '. Cp. 810 note. 

1040, 1. flimiil ac^Tlai * as soon as the snpply of matter 
fails, being diverted from its path by any means *• 
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ayena Tlal. Cp. iiL 821 aZiena salutis, This ablative- 
genitiYe, an imitation of the Greek, is not nncommon in 
Horaee. Cp. quU patriae exsul te quoque fugit Hor. C. ii. 16. 
19, and desine moUium querelarum Hor. C. ii. 9. 17. 

1044. *They can, it is trne, often strike npon and stay a 
part * (M.), alluding to the collisions of atoms, whereby tiiej 
are enaUed to change ^eir ooarse and so eombine. 

1045. queatnr. This archaio form is only nsed before an 
infinitive passive. So also potestur iii. 1010. 

1049. etiam atque etlam * again and again (I repeat)'. 

multa is emphatio. 

1052 — 1082. Do not helieve in centripetal foree. 

There are some who think that it is this whioh holds the 
world together. Therefore they believe in the existence of 
AntipodeSf where things are npside down (like a refiection in 
water), and cannot fly off downward any more thaii we can fly 
off npward. Bnt (1070) there cannot be a centre to infinite 
space : nor, if there coold, would anythingbe able to rest in it. 
For spaoe mnst yield to heavy bodies, in whatever direction 
their motions tend : and bodies cannot lose their weight. 

[The Stoics snpposed that there was one world in the 
oentre of infinite Yoid. Lucr. well shows the absnrdity of the 
reasons wit^ which they supported this theory — ^whioh oon- 
tained in itself some degree of truth.] 

1055. qnoqiiam resolTi ' part asonder in any direction'. 

1057. A parenthesis — * if you can belieye in a thing being 
self-supported' — ^le. a self-snpported centre. 

1059. retro posta * apside-down'. 

1061. Buppa = supina — * head-downward *. 

1067. et — dielnu 'have their days corresponding to onr 
nights*. 

1068. The ends of the lines are wanting in this passage. 
I have printed Mnnro*s conjectnres, which give excellent sense. 
It is reasonable to snppose with Lachmann that these lines 
were on the opposite side of the page which contained 1094 — 
1101, in the original mannscript, and that the same accident 
which entirely destroyed the latter passage, also mntilated tbe 
f ormer. This might easily be the oase if the lines on one side 
were written nearer to the margin than those on the other. 
According to his theory they came at the head of pages 45 
and 46 of the ' archetype '. See Introdnction. 
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1071. fll lam *eyen grantmg^ fts ofken. 

1076. 'EqaaUj to lieaTy bodies, in whateyer direction 
their motions tend.* (M.) 

1077. qnlBqnam is nsnallj a pronoon : but it is nsed as an 
adjectiye even in Gicero. Gp. ii. 857. 

1079, 80. ^Yoid eannet soi^rt anjthing, withont oon- 
tinoally giving waj.' neo debet =n6e|>ote8t. Gp. 232 note. 

1082. cappedo. This fonn seema to be ccmfined to Lner. 
Cp. iii. 994. 

1088 — 1114. The advooates of this theorj are inoonsistent, 
applying it to earth and water, but not to earth and fire, or to 
the nutriment whioh the earth sends up to the treetops. The 
truth is that [if matter were finite while spaoe is infinite] the 
earth, <ftc. would immediatelj dissolye. 'Wherever the supplj 
of matter failed a door of destmction would be opened. 

1085. *Things which are composed ol semi-earthj sub- 
stance.' 

1089. tremere 'biekers'. (M.) 

1090. Gp. 231. 

1091. se IM. The elision of a long monosjUable before a 
flhort Yowel is veij rare. Gp. 136 and 922 (nec me ammifaUU) 
and234. 

1108. oorpora solyentes < dissolving their atoms'. 

1110. caeca * yiewless '. (M.) 

1111. partl. For the abl. in t cp. 978 note. 

1114. * In this manner (i. e. on these principles) yon will be 
able to understand these things throughont, and a little pains 
wiU canj jou nght through the task.' Observe the emphatic 
repetition of per. M. reads seif and supposes a line omttted, 
such as cetera iam poteria per te tute ipse videre. This makea 
good sense, but I have kept the MSS. reading, as it seema to be 
intelligible. 
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1—61. The Epienrean theory of life— that happiness is 
hest attained by limiting the desires and bj the absence of all 
disturbing emotion — is very clearlj stated here. See Intro- 
duetion. 

8. Notice that non qiila takes the indio. here, eontrary to 
ihe Qsnal role. Gp. 336, 7 note. 

6. tna siiie iMurte ^withont jonrself sharing'. With the 
sentiment cp. Cicero Epist. ad £am. 5. 12 habet praeteriti 
doloris seeura recordcUio delectaHonem. Ceteris vero, miUa 
perfunetis propria moleetia, easue autem alienoa gine ullo dolore 
intuentibtu, etiam ipea mieerieordia est iucunda, 

8. Cp. Aristoph. Nabes 1024 w KoKKlirvpyov tro^flav «rXecyo- 
ronjv iircunwv. (M.) 

12, 18. Bepeated at iii. 62. Cp. Psahn xzzix. 7 |*Man 
walketh in a vain show and disquieteth himself in vain: he 
heapeth up riohes and cannot tell who shall gather them*'; 
and M. Amold, 'Empedocles on Aetna *, — a poem which illus- 
trates Lacretius in many ways — 

**Fools! That so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I thlnk, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere ; 
Make ns not fly to dreams, but moderate desire*'. 

16. lioo aevl qaodoamqnest 'what little span of life we 
have\ 

Tldere is the inf. of indignation. Cp. Verg. A. i. 87 mene ii^ 
eepto deeietere victamf and Cic. pro Clu. 15 nonne (or non) 
timuiesef H minus vim deorum haminumque famam, at iUam 
ipsam noctem facesque nuptialesf The idiom is common in 
Cicero and in the comeaians, but is said to be found only 
ouoe in livy (xL 11. 12). 
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17. latrare 'cries out for' (lit. 'barks'). A very foroible 
expression. Gp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 18 latrantem stomachum. 

uUivi=ut, Cp. i. 755 note. 

18. The nominative to fimatnr is natura, 

21. quaecumque is epexegetic of pauca — 'namely such 
things as\ 

22. *That men shonld be able also to fomish themselyes 
with refinements adds enjoyment at times, but natnre heiself 
feels no void if there are no, &o.' I take the nominatiTe to 
possint to be the same as that of eurant in 81. sulwtemere 
seems to mean 'to fumish in addition'. M. takes the lines 
differently, making uti concessiye, gratiUB apparently an ad- 
yerb, simulacra, &e. the nominatiye to possint^ and neque 
equiyalent to non (as in iiL 730). 

27. fUlget. **A license resembling hiatns is the lengthening 
of a short syllable ending in a consonant before a yowel. Vergil 
has many, in imitation of Homer and Ennius, the license often 
taking place in or before a Greek word: pectoriblls inJdanSt 
altiua ingreditHLr et] faltiks hyaxsintho. Lucretius has only two 
examples— /tiZ^et auro and scirit animoque (y. 1049) ; CatuUus 
three, all coming before the Greek word hymenaeug.** (Publio 
School L. G. p. 524.) The -at of the 8rd person imperf. indic 
is lengthened in Yergil in E. i. 89 Tityrus hine aher&t. Ipsaet 
dtCf G. iy. 187 iam tondebdt hyacinthi, A. v. 853 nuaquam amU- 
tebat, oculosqttCt dtc. There is no doubt that the endings of the 
8rd person singular wero long in old Latin, and in Ennius we 
sometimes find them long eyen in the thene of the foot, e.g. 

Vter esslt induperator, 
Rumores ponehat ante salutem, 

Possibly the fact that a final yowel has been lost in Latin 
in these terminations (as we see by comparing Umffft with 
sistit) may help to account for the quantity. The comparatiye 
rareness of such licenses in Lucr. tends to justify Lachmann*8 
statement — ^Lucretitu nullam in fingendis venibus licentiam 
admisit, sed omnia ad certae regulae exegit severitatein^ a qua 
primus Maro, cum studeret elegantiae et coneinnitati, pauhm 
remisit*. There is a yaluable excursus on the snbject by 
Professor H. Nettleship at the end of Yol. 8 of Conington^s 
Vergil. 

29. 'While, without these refinements {tamen\ they can 
still take their ease together.* 

85. textUlbus pioturls *pictnred tapestries ' (lif .). 

89. quod Buperest *to proceed farther'. Cp. i. 50. 
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41, 2. *"When you see your legions flwarm over the Gampas, 
waging the mimicry of war' (M.). These lines describe a 
review or sham fight held by a general in the Campns Martias. 

41. ferrdre forfervere is nsed by Yergil in the same sense 
of bnstling activity : A. viii. 677 Marte Fervere Leucaten, Cp. 
A. iv. 407 opere omnU semita fervet, and G. iv. 169 fervet opus 
(of bees). 

42. BUb8idli8=*re0erves*, 'snpports'. 

43. BtatoaB, a verb *yon draw up*. 

parlter anlmatas *inspired with one spirit*. The reading 
of ^ese lines is uncertain, and it seems worth while to discuss 
it briefly, as illustrating the diffioulty of forming a satisfactory 
Tezt. They stand thns in the Folio MS. : 

SUBSIDTIS MAGNIS EPICURI CONSTABILITAS 
OBNATAS ABMIS ITASTATUAB TABITEBQUE ANnfATAB. 

The dots under TA are due to the primus librarius. 
Bernays reads : — 

Svbsidiis magnis Jiastatis constabilitaSf 
Omatas armis pariter, pariterque animatas, 

His theory is that epicuri {imKovpoi) was a gloss in the margin 
to ezplain subsidiis. An ignorant copyist introduced it into 
the Text, supposing it to be the name of the philosopher. 
Then itastatuaSf which Bemays takes to represent hastatis, IT 
and H being often interchanged in the MSS., was transferred 
to the nezt line, pariter being readily omitted on account of 
its repetition. This is an interesting and ingenious theory* 

Itachmann reads : — 

Magnisque elephantis eonstabilitas 
Omatas armis, validas (from v. 1228). 

Epieuris or Epicur&n with the meaning of hriKoOpoi has been 
Buggested, but Lachm. thinks that any *8anu8 poeta* would 
have written soeiorum if he wished to convey tiiis sense. 

46. The line which follows this has been introduced into 
the Text from Nonius, who quotes it as belonging to the 2nd 
book of Lncr. 

48. enrae BeqnaceB 'dogging cares'. Cp. Hor. C. iii. 1. 
87 foU. 

Sed timor et minae 
Scandunt eodem quo dominus; neque 
Decedit aerata triremi, et 
Fo8t equitem sedet atra Cura, 
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SL fMgBr— ib sno 'ihs ^ttter (thst eomeB) from goId\ 
Cp. Troiamo a woMffmme eiani» AeeUm Teig. A. i. 550L 

52. pvzpiirMd. Tbe genili^ in -oi is tbij zare in Lner. 
in adjeetxTee. Gp. iiL 689 {geUdai^, 

53. <tiil&— potertu 'ihat this power belongs altogether to 



5i. 'When tbe irliole of lifo witfaal ia a stniggle in the 
duk' (M.). 

55 — 61 Theee linee recnr in iiL 87 — 9S and tL 35 — 41 ; 
59—61 aleo in L 14&— 148. For the fwntimBnt opw Matibew 
Amold, 'Empedodes on Aetna': 

"Onoe read thj own braast ri^^t, 
And thon hast done with fem; 
Man gets no other hght, 
Seareh he a thonwmd jeara. 
Sink in thyeelf. There aek what ails thee at that Bhrioe**; 

and Bacon'8 Essay on Death, "Men fear death as ehildreii 
fear to go into the dark : and as that natoral fear in children is 
incr^ised with tales, so is the other*'. 

62. Bone aga. To eall attention. Cp. L 265 note. 
67. inter se stlpata, i.e. in a solid mass. 

69. onmia is the tubjeet of the infinitiTe in this Hne: the 
dbjeet in the next. 

73. nnde * that from whioh*. qoo ' that tn<o whioh*. 

76. inter se mntna * by mntaal intarehanga \ mwtua is an 
adverb. Gp. crebra 359. Yergil uses per mutua, 

79. Ka0a.T€p Xdfiirada rbif ploir TapaHSarrct. The allasion is 
to tiie \afiraSifiSpofila, or torchlight procession of Hephaestas 
at Athens. . Cp. Persius Yi. 61 cur me in decureu lampada 
poscU t (Persiiis is addressing his heir), 

80 — 141. The motions of atoms never cease, being dne 
either to their weight (icard iTTaJBfiriy), or to chanoe ooUisions 
(ffard irXrjyip), After collision they reboond from one another, 
as is natural considering that they are veryhard and that tiiere 
18 nothing to stop them. Bemember that spaoe is lixnitless, so 
that the atoms have no rest. 

^98) When atoms collide, either they bound far apart, or 
oscillate at short distances from one anotiier. Those that are 
of intrioate shapes become entangled together and form hard 
bodies. Those whioh rebound fuiiher form soft bodies. 

(100) But there are mauy whioh do not oombine into 
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things, or assooi&te fheir motionB vith thom of otber particlesy 
but wander on through spaoe. 

(114) Take for instanoe the dancing motion of the motes 
in a Bonbeam. 

(125) This indicates to os the restless moyements of the 
invisible atoms. Tbese atoms have combined tili they have 
become large enongb to be visible, but the motion oontinaes 
and is derived from the principia, 

85. dta a participle — * stirred to motion'. 

eum uaueipB=quotie8» Conington explains it as a eonftision 
between aaepe cum and eum, ut saepefit (Yerg. A. i. 148). 

88. ibUB is an archaio form of w on the analogy of quibm. 
It does not certainly occur again in Lncr. It is osed in Plautas, 
nsaally, if not always, with tiie penaltimate long. 

89. Connect quo-nui^ *that yon maj see more olearly 
that ... are tossed'. 

90. reminlscere as proved in i. 958 folL 
96. reddita * assigned'. 

98. * Some of tbem after they have been pressed together 
reboand, leaving large spaces between ' (M.). 

oonfalta is a word which does not occor elsewhere. am- 
ficta and contuea have been saggested. 

99. *Some at small distances apart oscillate after the 
blow.' Manro quotes Tyndall, wbo says that tbe atoms in a 
lump of iron continually oscillate at the same speed as that of 
the atomis raoing through space. 

ab 'in consequence of ', ' just after'. 

101. oonvecta 'after being bronght together*. 

102. indupedita. See i. 82 note, for the form. 

103. aazi radiceB oonstitwmt * lay the roots of stone', i.e. 
<go to make up.' 

fera ferri. For the 'assonance' cg,penitu8 penetrari, ap^ 
paret aperte, fundituB fundamenti, &o. 

106. reonrsant 'run back*, i.e. rebound. 

111. *Eyen when admitted into union have not been able 
to assimilate their motions (to those of the rest).* 

112. ouias, nti memoro 'of this fact, as I relate it' (M.). 
Ij. takes it *a8 I remember', or 'bethink me\ He quotes from 
the Yulgate for this meaning of memoro. 
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114. eoBtemplfttor. This meihod of introdacing an iUas- 
tration ii oopied by Yeigil in 6. i. 187 and iy. 61. 

115. OfMfia doniamm. Cpi L 86 note. 

116. per inane, ie. tbe air. Cp. vacvauHi per inane Yeig. 
A.zii 906. 

117. ipso merely serves to emphasize luiiiino. Cp. Yeig. 
G. L 67 mb ipsum Arcturum. 

118. proelia pngnas. The oollocation of two words of 
similar meaning withoat connecting link was common in old 
Latin, especially in formnlas ; e.g. pugnant proeliant (EnniaB): 
turb€u litet (Plaatas): domm praemium (Terence). M. qaotea 
an old formala in Livy i. 32. 11 quarum rerum litium eausaruMj 
populi Romani Quiritium, quas res dari sohnfieri opartet; also 
Bach legal phrases as aeqimm honum, utiufructus, dtc, 

123. dnmtaTat (dum taxat * while one estimates ') a yerj 
old legal term, which passed into the common langaage. B 
has varioas meanings : 

1. ' so far * (' so far as thej go ' — here). 

2. « only * iii. 377. 

3. =certe ii. 931. 

All these meanings are foand in Cioero. (M.) 

125 — 127. hoc etiam magls — quod * and you ehoald the 
more attend to these bodies...for the following reason — ^becaose 
&c.' 

126. tuiXtaxe=turharif as in 438. So too reflecto (iii. 502), 
traho i. 397, verto &o, are ased intransitively by Laor. 

129. ibi i.e. in the sanbeams. 

132. * Yoa mast anderstand that this restlessness eame to 
them idl from the first beginnings.' 

prlncipliB is ased for primordiis, as arlnuta for arboree, for 
the sake of the metre. Cp. i. 187. 

137« proporro ' farther again *. laceBSont * stir to actiyity *. 

141. For the change of constraction, and the introdaction 
of a demonstrative (td) after a relative sentence op. i 720, 1 
note. 

apparet aperte. For the * assonance ' cp. 103 (fera ferri) and 
note. Manro qaotes from Prof. Maxwell, to show uiat Lacr. 
has here anticipated a modem theory — ** that the observed 
properties of visible bodies apparently at rest are dne to the 
aotion of invisible molecules in rapid motion "• 
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144. Vergil in his imitation of this line, etjam prima novo 
spargebat lumine terras A. ix. 459, seems to nnderstuid primum 
of time — 'early': bat it more probably refers to theorderof 
the argument. 

145. Yariae ' the yarions kinds of *• Cp. i. 589 note. 

146. tenemm. Cp. i. 207 note. 

154. oonqno gloliata. Cp. aeque gregari i. 452 and note 
there. 

156. offldimtiir. officio is the only verb goveming a dative 
of which Luor. uges the passive personally. It occurs twice 
again. imperor and invideor are found in Horace, credittu in 
Yergil, credor in Ovid and Taoitus. (M.) 

159. atqnt Ipsa &o, 'and they themselves being one iu 
their parts are bome onward to that one place towards which 
they have begun to proceed '. 

MSS. nnnm. M.*s correction — una — gives a good sense 
though suis e partibua una is a strange expression : but cp. iii. 
545. L. explains suis e partibue to mean ex iis vacui partibus 
quae occuparunt, whioh can hardly be right. 

163. mnltiplex *manifold more ' {woWairXdffios), 

165 — 183. [No doubt this passage interrupts the argument. 
It supplies one of many proof s that the poem lacked the final 
reyision of its author.] 

165—167. I have put 165 and 6 after 167, and altered 
persectari to persectati with Bemays. L. and M. keep the 
ord^ of the MSS. and suppose lines to be lost. L. supplies 
the sense of these lines thus : " Some philosophers suppose 
that ali things are created by the Gods : tiiey find it simpler to 
make such a supposition than <fec." This does not harmonize 
with 167. Munro : ** Do not suppose that the Gods have any- 
thing to do with this, or that they ** &o, But we should expect 
that Lucr. would speak of the Gods 'regulating and ordain- 
ing', not * examining atoms and looking into the processes of 
nature '. 

168. nunine. The first meaning of numen is ' will '. The 
Gods themselves are sometimes called numina as the personifi- 
cation of will. (Henry.) 

169. 'In suoh exact conformity to the needs of men.' 
This adverb does not occur elsewhere. M. compares the use 
of attemperate in Terence Andria 916. 

172. dedudt ' esoorts *, as in i. 96. 
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173. * Be^niiles them to propagate their raee by the arts of 
Yeniis' = blandiendo hortaturuU laeda prQpageat. Cp.i 20 notei 

174. Qtaomm sc. fuminum» 

177. qnamvlB < even if *. 

178. caell rationibug. Cp. i. 54. 

179. TtddsTB =reddere rationem *to explain' or *proye'. 
Cp. i. 566 note. 

181. 8tat= coTutat or esU The hiatos in the MSS. is snp- 
plied from y. 199. 

187. dent frandem * mislead '• faeere firaudtm is nsed in 
prose meaning *to evade '. 

188. BnrBUB yerBUB 'in an npward direction*. vem»or 
vorsum is often used after a local adverb or prep., to define it 
Cp. undique vorsum 1053. 

190. qnantnm in se est Le. by their natoral tendeney. 
eom concessiye. 

192. tigna ' rafters ': trabes ' beams '• 

194. quod genui ' eyen as '. This phrase is fonnd i& 
Cicero. 

197. nrsimus alte derecta *pu8h downwards perpendi- 
cnlarly'« 

200. parte=tt»ta parte — *with more than the ordinary 
portion of their bolk ' — not dimidia parte, 

204. ezpressae ' when squeezed out ' (M.). 

205. pugnent=conen£ttf. jpu^no with this meaning in 
prose takes ut or ne, 

207. Cp. Verg. G. i. 366. 

211. lumine conserit arva ' sows the fields with light'— a 
forcible metaphor. 

213. transversos » transveree per inibris — * athwart the 
rains'. (M.) Cp. 217. 

214. abrupti. Cp. eruptos i. 724, and Verg. *A. iiL 199 
dbrupti or abruptis nubibiu ignes, Henry would read abruptis 
here. 

215. ooncursant < run to and £ro '. Tolgo * all about '• 
216—224. T?ie Swerve. 

[This is the KlvTjais KaTd. Trap^jcXicriv, and is one of the most 
remarkable points In the physical theory of Epicuros.] 
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217. deomim soaiuied as a monoBjllable. 

rectun per inane =recta (Itnea) jper inane, The adjectiTe 
for the adverb as in 213. 

218. Inoerto tempore ftrme * atp«i/«e% nncertain times*. 

218, 19. 80 Bpatio dep«Uere * swerve from their direction '. 
ipatio^via, as in Cic. de div. 1. 17 eerto lapsu spatioque 
feruntur. M. has here restored the MSS. reading depelUre^ 
whidb he illnstrates &om Hor. S. ii. 5. 78, inserting ee in the 
previons line. ee peUere and decellere axe also snggested. 

220. < Jnst enongh to be called a obange of direction *, or 
' indination *. 

225. potesse is the original form of vrhidhposee is a con- 
traction. It occnrs again in 1010. 

226. qno 'by reason that '. reotam. Cp. 217. 

237. *Bat ma8t...continaaU7 give way.' qaln 'so as not 
to'. 

238. debent < mnst '• Op. i. 282. . 

239. ' With eqoal speed thoagh their weights are aneqaaL' 

242. qoiYarlent motos 'toprodnce thevariedmotions'. (M.) 

243. etiam atqae etiam * again and again (I repeat) '. 

248. qood oemere possis * to anj peroeptible degree '. 

249. reglone ' line ' {rego), 

250. sese goyemed by deelinare, 

251 — ^293. This ezplains Freewill {fatis avoUa poteetas), 
If the motions of atoms go on with neyer-vaiTing connexion 
and seqnence for eyer, and there is no * swerye/ how comes it 
that onr will is free — ^that we can go where we will and change 
onr motions at will ? 

(261) Freewill appears (1) in initiating movement, e.g. in the 
case of horses startiDg for a race. They cannot start in a mo- • 
ment, for a connezion mnst first be established throughont 
their limbs. The impnlse comes from the heart and spreads 
throngh the body. 

(272) Freewill ahK> appears (2) in resisting eompuUory 
movement, which is qnite difFerent from yolnnta]^ moyement, 
being a blow or impnlse from withont. 

(284) Therefore there mnst be this 'swerying ' of atoms, 
besides their moyements irard ffrdOfUffy and irard irXiryi^* 

(288) In the case of atoms their weight giyes them eome 

L. 12 
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power of resisting blows from withont, but it is £romthe«tren;« 
alone that the mind obtains freewill. 

[This is the protest of Epicorus and Luoretius against the 
fatsdism (fati foedera) of Democritns and most of the Stoics. 
The theoiy is interestmg and original, and it is stated byLacr. 
with much eamestness. The great controyersy of freewill and 
necessity has been debated fiercely both in ancient andmodem 
times, and we are bomid to sympathise with any effort to 
emandpate the hmnan will from the dominion of inezorable 
oMdyKTi, It is scarcely necessary to say that the theory is mi- 
satisfactoiy, bnt the defect lies mainly in the impossibility of 
accomiting for the operations of the mind on any porely mate- 
rialistic hypothesis. 

The argument appears to be as foUows : Freewill appears in 
homan acUon (1) in initiating movement ; (2) in resisting oom- 
polsion. Applying this to the atoms, he compares the force to 
be overcome (1) in the first case (261 foll.) to the motion irard 
ffTdOfjmjy (by weight), the downward motion in perpendionlar 
lines — ^the dull fated comrse of events ; (2) in the seoond oase (272 
foU.) to the motion of atoms Kard irXriyfip (after coUision with 
one another), the tXi^^oI corresponding to the compeUing foroe. 
Li this statement he seems to leave ont of sight what he stated 
above, that the ooUision of atoms would be impossible witiiout 
the * swerve *. 

In 288 to 293 he states that the atoms are enabled to resist 
plagae partly on account of their weight, bnt in the mind the 
power of resistance is given by the * swerve * alone. Here the 
argument is not very clear, and the paraUeUsm of mind and 
atoms appears to break down.] 

263. tempore pnncto for temporia puncto. Cp. vi. 230. 

267. conqnirl deliet concita <mnst be songht ont and 
stirred together \ concita has here a difterent meaning from 
concitat which is nsed by Lucr. of rapid motion. 

283. proleeta ' after being hurled forward '• 

289. necessnm 'necessity*. necessum est^ is oommoB in 
, Lucr., and necessus occurs more than once in Terence, but 
here only witib an epithet agreeing with it. 

294 — 307. The eonstancy of matter through aU time, 

[''This proposition foreshadows the doctrine of oonserva- 
tion of energy. Lncretius beUeved that eaoh atom kept its 
velocity nnaltered. The modem doctrine is that the total 
energy of the nniverse is constant, bnt may be varionsly dis- 
tribnted, and is possibly due to motion ultimately, thongh this 
remains to be proved. He asserts that the sum of matter was 
never denser or rarer than it is now, a proposition which we 
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may admit in the sense that the mean density of the miiYerse 
is constant." N. British Beview.] 

305. omnl i.e. *the omne' or *miiyerse'. 

314. rarpere for mrrvpere — *withdraw* — ^i.e. from omr 
sight. Op. Hor. C. iv. 13. 20 w.vjgueraU 

320. Uandeqne coroBoaxit 'and playfoUy butt'. C^,fron' 
tem coruscat Juv. zii. 6« 

322. candor * a white patch'. So fulgoT in 332. 

324. Cp. 41. The f ollowing lines are imitated from Homer, 
n. ii. 457, zix. 362 and Od. xiv. 267. 

328. srandi * the firmament '. Cp. i. 788. 

335. mnltlffenls from multigena. Cp. i. 683 omnimodis, 
Luor. has terrigena, alienigena, Graii^ena, Troiugena, bnt 
eaecigeni. (M.) 

836, 7. Acoording to the ordinary mle that the ezplana- 
tion which is denied is in the snbj., the true one in the indica- 
tive, M. here reads constant, He observes that non quia some- 
times takes the indic. in Lucr. as in line 3 of this book. 

836. . mnlta param=|>aiica. 

337. non volgo 'not univerBally'. 

340. 1. 'No doubtthey cannot all be of the same tezture 
and possessed of a like shape with all (tiie rest).' 

prorsom emphasizes crmnia, M. makes fllo mean ^bulk' 
here. 

342. praetereat ^let-^pass In review before ns'. M. 
thinks that this isa metaphor £rom the annual teyiew-^ollemnis 
transvectio—oi the Enights at Bome. Cp. Oy. Trist. ii. 90 
praetereunti» equo, The MSS. have praetere, praeterea makes 
yery poor sense, for 377 shows that in 342 — 376 we have the 
proofs or illustrations from which he draws his condusion, not 
statemente. L. and B. read parturitmt, M. formerly praestat 
rem (*proyes the point'). 

342, 3. mntaeqne nataates, &o,, 'the scaly creatures 
that swim yoiceless in the waters'. Ab to the redundancy of 
epithets we may either say that natantee pecude8=pUce» (cp. i. 
258 note), or that mutaa is used adverbially. (Cp. tarda — vol- 
ventia plaustra Yerg. G. i. 163.) 

344. laetantla looa aqaamm 'the gladsome (or *gladden- 
ing') watering plaoes'. Cp. *the places of drawing water'. 
Song of Deborah. 

12—3 
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847. * Ihrooeed to take anyone of them Moosding to its kind\ 
i.e. take any one speoies. 

850, 1. qnod posM— dnm <whieh we aee thqr ean do, 
and are known to one another even as men are'. 

j{gnjm?^6, and is nsed here as an anzilianr, aa in L 580. 
Cp. i. 119 note. 

856. pedilnu— hisnlds ' the impresa of ite* (i o. the calf s) 
*olovenfeet*. 

859. al)sl8tenB*leaTesherBearohand'. OEetaaasanadyerb. 
Cp. mutua in 76. roTlsit ad. This oonstraction is found 
three times in Lncretius : also in YergiL 

860. perflxa 'pierced to tbeh^'. Op. iii. 805. 

862. flnmlnaqne llla *the streazns she lo^es'. Cp. i. 82 
iUa reUgio (*that hateful '). ' --' 

snmmis lahentla ripls 'gliding level j^iilTIHieu haqka'. 
(M.) Lit. « along the top of their banks'. Cp. Ho^Epod. 2. 
25 labtmtur altis interim ripis aquae, 

868. Bubltam. M. gives choice of two wajs of taking thisL 
as a participle: — 

(1) as passive—lit. 'which has been inenzxed by her*. 
Cp. iubire dolorem, &c., 

(2) as active — *which has come upon her*. 

Lncr. nses ameetus, aadpotus, eenatus, iuratut, nuptu9,praftmt 
<&o., are found with an aotive meauing in Latin. 

(8) N. P. Howard takes it as an adjeotive — 'nnexpeoted* 
— which seems weak. 

864. Tltolomm ajiae spedes, lit. * other shapea of calves'. 

869, 70. ita <iiiod-*lactl8 *so for natnve's needs eaoh xm- 
fEiilingly has recourse to the milky ndders of its own mother'. 

871 foll. * Take any kind of oom you will>^|till yon will not 
find every grain in the species to which it belonglfi^ like the 
rest, but tiiat there runs between them some " 
form.' K 

872. qniqne is the old ablative. For suus quisque^ ^ 
de fin. V. 17 cuiusque partis naturae sua quaeque vis est 

878. dlstantia, a substantive. Cp. variantia i. 653 

875. mollibns.- Of the waves falling gently on the af^ 
not a general epithet of water. (M.) 

876. payit <beats on ' — a word not nsed by any other pn ^ 
883. fiiat for sit, Cp. iv. 637. An archaic form oft ^ 

found in the older Latin dramatists, and in Verg. A. x. 108 
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385. parrlB flguxiB *small Bhapes', i.e. iitomt of Bmall 
shape or size. 

388. oornnm a variety for comu» 

891. QiiamTls s qtumtumvU, 

894. perqne plicatlB. For the diyiBion of the componnd 
op. conque globata 154, seque gregari i. 452 with note there, 

395. t am goea -miiufepen te — * they cannot part bo qnioldy 
and, <fec.* 

401. pertorqVient * wring* or < writhe *• Cp. Verg. G. ii 247 

Ora 
TrUtia temptanium teruu torquebit amaro» 

The subject to pertorquent is absinthi natura centawriqu€f 
which is equiyalent to absinthium et centawreum, Cp. iii. 558 

Corporis atque animi vivata potestas 
« Inter te coniuncta valent, 

403. tangere 'to affect'. The word is applied to sense* 

rrception {aX<r0Tifffis), as Lucr. explaina in 434 folL — to hearing 
648, taste ii. 403, smell iv. 674. 

404. qnad amara. Cp. qu% in orat 617, and in Vergil 8 Alexi 
E. ii. 65, t^ amicCf &o, Listances of this shortening of a mono* 
syilable ending in a long vowel or diphthong before a short 
vowel in a dactyl are also found in Horace, Catullus and Luoi« 
lius. Lucr. also shortens monosyllables ending in vi, such as 
dum and cum, Cp. cHm odore 681. 

408 — 143. So also with what pleases or offends the hearing 
(sweet musio and a grating saw) ; or smell (sweet spices and 
cremation) ; or sight. It depenos on whether the partides are 
smooth or rough in each of these oases. 

(426) Some things again consist of atoms which have 
slightly projecting angles, which *tickle' rather than hurt the 
senses. 

(431) Others again are jagged in varionfl ways (flre and 
fcost). 

(484) '* Touch" is our test in every case, for all the senses 

are forms of touch. This feeling of toueh is oansed:— (1) by a 

thing from without, forcing itself into the body; or (2) by 

t ; tihings within the body, when they (i) issue painfolly, or (ii) 

•^^nue pleasurably, or (iii) are disturbed by collision, within the 

^ 409. perfectas/octo. 
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412, 18. 'Tones in masic, to whioh inBtmmentalists give 
expression, awaking them with nimble fingers on the strings.' 

Lucr., althongh reacting against Greek influenoe in litera- 
tnre, nevertheless nses single Greek words, as here and in 505 
of mnsio. Horaoe (S. i. 10) protests against the practioe, bnt 
it was reyived in the poetry ol the empixe and is very £reqaent 
in Juyenal. 

musaea =munca. Cp. i. 934 where ii=mu8arwn. 

415. The cnstom of bnrying the dead is said to hare been 
more ancient than that of buming at Bome, and there were 
oertain families whioh adhered to it down <to a late period. 
Thus in the gem Comelia Sylla is said to have been the first 
who had his body consumed by fire. £ut in the time of IincKe- 
tius cremation was probably the all but invariable praelaoe. 
See Becker*s Gallus, Excursus on the Interment of the Dead. 

416. simill et for atque. Gp. i. 280 note {ae not used 
before c, g or qu), 

417. propter * olose by' — an adverb. 
419. pascere. Cp. i. 86. 

428. prlnciplall=jprtncipu>rttm. 

426. lam. The frequent repetition of this word in these 
lines, as Lucr. prooeeds to new points or instances, is noticeable 
and impleasing. 

428. utqnisttt. Cp. i. 755 note. 

482. 'Are fanged in different ways, so as to pieroe the 
senses.' dentata agrees with ignU and pruijuim, according to 
the usual rule in the oase of two nouns of different genders. 

484. pro dlyum numina sancta emphasizes the statement 
by a kind of oath. Cl. 1098 where the same expression is used 
to point a question. 

487. egrediens goes with laedit as well as iuvaU 

488. 'The seeds, when they are disturbed within the body 
after collision, being in disorder amongst themselyeB confound 
tiie feeling.' 

tnrbantvtttr&antttr, as in 126. 

The editors make much difficulty oyer these lines (435— 
489). The yiew I take is giyen in the analysis aboye. Theie 
are two altematiyes {vel — veQ, and three diyisions of the seoond 
{aut — attt — aut) . 

446. alte=jpentttt«. 
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449. ■Ulces. Gp. i. 671. * The basalt blooksof payement.* (M.) 

450. 'Bars of bronze, that soream as they chafe against 
their fastenings' — ^Le. 'when the gates are pushed. 

re8taatia=mist€ntta, as in i. 110. 

452. flllTido, ymijmidus in 464 and 466. 

Uquida. So llquor in i. 453, bnt both qnantities in iv. 1259 
Crassaqtie conveniant liquidis et liquida crassis. Cp. "Apest 
"Afifs ppoToXoiyi Hom. H. y. 81, ut litus Hyla Hytb. omne sonaret 
Yerg. E. yi. 44. In Lncr. iii. 145 we haye Hbi with two differ- 
ent quantities in the same line. Other instances are quoted 
in the note to i. 360. 

453. MSS. 

NAHQUE PAPAYERIS HAUSTUS ITEHST FACILIS QUOD AQUARUK. 
The Editors omit the line. 

455. < Their onward conrse has a ready flow downward. ' (M.) 

procliye. An adyerb of the same form as faciU and sMime. 
Cp. proclivi currit oratio Cio. de fin. y. 84. 

456. puncto texnpore for temporia, 

459. lndnpedita. Cp. i. 82 note. 

460. yesca *with biting power'. Cp. i 826 (note). This 
is M.*8 conj. for saxa. L. reads sese, Bxr^OBing penetrare to be 
used as a transitiye yerb. 

461 — 3. Qaodcmnqae <feo. * so that you can easily see that 
whateyer is allayed by the senses consists of *. seiuibn* seda- 
tnm is the opposite of confundtint sensum of 439. These things 
penetrate and cause momentary annoyance, but (unlike things 
which consist of hooked atoms) are presently 'allayed by the 
senses '• 

467. doloriB is aoc. plnintl. 

469. 'Tou must know that although they are rough, 
stiU*<fec. 

470. proyolyi 'rollfreely on'. Cp. 455. 

471. quo pntes ma^ ' to indine you to think'. 

472. Neptnni. Compare what Lucr. says in 652 as to the 
nse of Neptumu for mare. 

47S— 5. Beorsnmqne &o, The constmction is as follows : 
est ratio seorsum videndi ut umor (ubi per terras percolatur) dul' 
cis fiuut in foveam. 
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478—521. The number of different shapet of atome ie fjmte. 
This foUowB ineyitably. For suppose an atom to oonsist of 
any limited nmnber of least parts : by pemmting these yoa 
only get a finite nmnber of different shapes. To get an infinite 
nnmber of shapes yon must go on adding parts to infinity. 
Thns some atoms woold be infinitely large, which has be^ 
shown to be impossible ; there wonld be no limit in beanty of 
colour or sonnd, or on tiie other hand in offeoBiyeneBS. Bat 
on the contraiy we see that there U a limit. (515) It is bo 
with the hea^ and cold of the year : the sommer heat and win- 
ter frosts are two boonding points, betwedn which come Yarious 
degrees of temperature in their order. 

479. fldem ducat 'deriyesitsproof* 

481. mrsnm iam Le. eontradUting what was prored before 
in i. 615 foU. 

483. 'Forinthesamething— inthesmaUqMkoeof asingle 
atom.' 

491. quod superest, si < if you would prooeed to '• Cp. L 

50 and ii. 89. 

492. addendum partls. For this oonstruction op. L 111 
note. 

497. dliitantla = differentia. 

498. lnmani=stn/2ntto. 

500. HeUboea. Cp. Yerg. A. v. 251 

Purpura Maeandro duplici Melihoea cuenrrit, 

**Melfboea was a town in Thessaly : the adj. MeliboeueiB formed 
firom it by poetical Ucense *' (Conington). 

501. '* The ThessaUans were known for dyeing with pnrple 
from the ic6xXoj" (M.). The epithei Thessalico properly belongs 
in sense to eoneharum, Cp. i. 474 Alexandri Phrygio suh 
pectore* 

tacta. So contingo in i. 934. After this line M. sai^K>ses a 
Une lost, such as 

et quo8 ostendunt in solis luce eolores 

502. *The golden brood of peacocks dyed ia langhing 
beauty.* 

504. oontemptUB, sc. iaceret, 

505. For the use of Greek words with referenoe to music 
cp. 412 note. 
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Fboetea i.e. played on the lyre. 

daedala eihordlB ' yarioasly ezpressed on the strings '. Cp. 
412figurant, For the meaning of daedahis see i. 7 note. Here 
it is nsed passively as in y. 1451 {daedala signa), and Yerg. G. 
iT. 179. 

508. retro 'on the other hand', 'reversely'. M. takes 
retro with cedere (cp. retro stiblapsa referri Verg. G. i. 200). 
It is then necessary to snpply progredi in sense to go with in 
melius, It seems to me simpler to give retro the samemeaning 
in 508 as in 510. 

cedere in deteriores partiss 'to adyance on the side of the 
worse ', i.e. towards deterioration. 

513. tenet ^contains (i.e. 'limits*) their sum'. 

515 foll. *Lastly from fire to the cold frosts the range is 
limited, and so likewise with the distance back again: for 
hetween the two lies all the extent of heat and cold and inter- 
mediate temperatures. So things produced differ by iiuite 
degrees, since they are marked ofi by two points, one at either 
end, being at enmity on one side' &c. 

515. MSS. MemUquet whioh N. P. Howard would keep, 
taking que — qw as equiyalent to et — eU L. oonj. iter usque. 
hiemem usque is possible. 

518. interutnui is explained by M. as a kind of adverb, 
akin to aliaSf of doubtful origin. 

519. creati apparently refers to the various degrees of heat 
and cold exhibited by things. 

520. mncronL For abl. in i op. L 978 {fini) note. 

522 — 568. But the number of atoms of each shape ie ir^nite. 
Otherwise the sum of matter would be finite. 

(532) To the objection that some animals are rare we 
answer (1) that they may be common in remote regions, as 
elephants are in India ; and (2) (541) that the existence of even 
one of a kind implies an infinite number of atoms, for it to be 
produced and nourished. If its atoms were finite in nnmber, 
how could they meet amid such a sea of matter? (552) Simile 
of wreckage. 

525. einereseM«. Gp. i. 119 note. 

528. The reference is to i. 416. 

530, 1. Bommam remm &c. * maintain the sum of matter 
by a continuous team of blows on all sides \ 

protelo. Cp. iv. 190. A vexy vivid metaphor. 
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532. qaod * whereas ' (lit. < as to the faot that *) — a very 
common use in Gicero. The reply Ib introdaoed by at in 534. 

536. cum prlznlB ' prominent '. 

538. *A barrier consisting of many thonsands of them.' 
This seems to be an allosion to some trayeller's tale worthy of 
Herodotus or Marco Polo. (Cp. Herod. iii. 7 rd S^ KaT&wepSt 
wpbs ^oprjjif \4yowri dv€fiw o&k ota re elyai iri Tpoffiaripia olhe dpv 
oihc 5i€^iiycu tnrb vrcpCow K€xvfiiy(ay.) 

541. *Bnt to ooncede this point (i.e. that some animals are 
rare) also, let there be, if yon will have it so, some one thing 
that is alone in its kind, existing solitaiy with a bodj ihat had 
birth.' 

542. natiyo ' natural ' opposed to ' artificial *. 

543. orU. For the abl. in t op. i. 978 note. 

546. qnod sapereBt < forther '. Cp. 89 and 491 and i. 50. 

547 foll. 'Forthonghlshouldalso assnme that birth-giyiDg 
particles of a single l&ng are tossed about in finite quantity 
through the universe, whence, I ask, where &c.*; i.e. granting 
Ihat the partides do ezist, how can they combine if ihey are 
finite in quantity ? 

550. allena i.e. of atoms differing from them. 

552. coortlB i.e. having taken place. 

559. Note the alliteration : ' when the smooth sea smiles 
with harlotry '. 

561. aeyom as a masculine subs. ; op. iii. 589. 

568. suppeditantnr. The usual construction with svppe- 
dito is aliquem aliqua re, not aliquld alicui, Cp. L 230 note. 

569. itaqne late in the sentence, as igitur in i 419. 

581. obsignatam 'under seal' — like an important doeu- 
ment. 

582. mandatam=either (i) <as a preoept', or (ii) *O0[> 
sigQed' so. menti. ^^*» 

586. yl8=i^ireiia9jn iiL 265. 

590. yolyentes frigora *rollingjsool;gt^' (M.). Cp. 1, 230 

UruU mare ingenuei fontes extemaque longe 
Flumina suppeditantf 

593. Aetna has been already deseribed in i. 722 — 725. 

594. Cp. Psalm civ. 14 *'He bringeth forth grass for tbe 
catUe, and green herb for the seryice of men ". 
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600—660. The myih of Cyhele^ the earth mother, as told 
by ihe old poets, and the ntual of her worship. These things 
are an allegoiy and indicate various tmths. (644) But, beauti- 
fol as the story is, it is entirely inconsistent with true philoso- 
phy. The Gods dwell apart and have no care for men. li a 
man chooses he may speak of the earth as the * Jiiother of the 
Gods', the sea as Neptone, &c., as long as he does not reaJly 
beiieye in these superstitions. (658) The truth is that the earth 
is altogether inanimate : the variety of its products bdng due 
to the variety of the atoms which it contains. 

[The my&ic conception of the earth as the mother of things 
has abready been illustrated in a note to i. 250.] 

600. After this line a line is lost. I have given Lachm.'8 
conjecture in the text. 

608. inslgnl subs. 'emblem'. 

610. So too Psammetichus, king of Egypt, oonduded that 
Fhrygian was the original language of the world, because, 
when he had left two infants where they heard no human voioe 
and were suckled by a goat for two years, their lirst utterance 
at the end of that time was piKot, which was found to be the 
Phiygian word for 'bread' I Herod. ii. 2. 

611. Idaeam. The Phrygian Ida. The worship of Cybele 
belonged properly to Fhrygia, although Phrygian and Gretan 
legends were mingled together by the identitication of Gybele 
with Bhea. See Glass. Dict. 

617. qiil iiL. Gp. quai amara 404, and note there. 

618. The alliteration in these lines and the adaptation of 
sound to sense is very notfceable. 

tonant palmla 'thunder by (the beating of) their open 
hands'. 

625. *Mutely enrioheth mortals with a wordless blessing.' 
(M.) 

627. ttlpe 'small coin', 8o 'ahns'. Connected with stipo; 
for the difference of quantity cp. dHcem and diico. 

nlngimtqne — ^ombranteB ^^dmth^snowfalli^f iQsa«blQsaQm8 
^dow o'e iLlihqjjnftf;|iAr*. fUngit is elsewhere nsed imperso- 

nally. 

roaanun of course goes mihflorihus in oonstmotion. 

629 — 633. *Th^i^e armed ba&d^hom the ^i^e^ajoall 
Jhrygia n Cure tes^ bee^B^ifflig y ffi^ flporf^itK^awnm «i^lfiap 
uptn^lHeasure, recall (oz 'r^resent'} the Diotaean Gnretes.' 
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Greek anthorities osnally oonfine the €hirete$ (xoOpot) to 
Orete, l^e Phrygian attendants being oalled Corybante$, (M.) 

630. forte is ezplained by L. as meaning interdum: ti 
libuerit, 

682. iinmlneheresntfttt. Bee Ck>nington on Verg. A. il 
123. ^ 

635. pemioeforp^mtet. Cp. nmplice i. 1013. 
637. maiidaret 'consign'. 



641. praedicere 'pr eacJiieg to me n*. (M.) With thepa- 
triotio sentiment of the nezTlwo lines op. 1 41 — 43. 

643. parent— parentilrae. Saoh plays npon worda are 
oommon in Lucr. Cp. i. 336 {qfficium and officere), 

644. dlspoBta ferantnr 'arej gt^ont and told\ (M.) 

646 — 651. These lines, which were inserted by some oopy- 
ist after i. 43, set forth the Epicorean theory of the natore of 
the Gods. They were snpposed to live a life of ease — ^like the 
$€al ^ia i^tamrr€s of Homer — in the intermundia, or spaces be* 
tween the worlds, exercising no care or providence OTor mankind. 
Cp. y. 82 qtti didicere deos seeurum agere aevum, ii. 1090 folL, 
and the description of their 'qniet abodes' in iii. 18 — 24. Lnor. 
denies that the world was oreated by tibe Gods in iL 174 fbU. 
and elsewhere. 

The present passage was qnoted by Mr Gladstone in his 
epeech on the Affirmation Bill (April 26, 1883):— **We know 
well that from ancient times there have been seots and sdhools 
that have admitted in the abstract, jnst as lugely as the Chris- 
tians, the ezistence of a Deity. The Deity ezists, bnt praotieal 
relations between Him and mankind there can be none. Many 
members of this Honse will reoolleot the noble and majestio 
lines — ^for such they are — of the Latin poet...Diyinitv existB, 
as those — ^I must saj those magnificent — words set forui, in the 
remote, inaccessible recesses of which we know nothing, bat 
with ns it has no dealings, with ns it has no relation". He 
proceeded to speak of snch Tiews as the *'speciflo iriia^ iflf of 
theage". 

Lord Sherbrooke has paraphrased the passage thiui ^» 

**But the great Gods, of every good possest, 
Enjoy etemal peace, etemal rest; 
Far from the strife of men and man'8 domain, 
They know no gratitnde and feel no pain". 

Compare Tennyson's *Lotos Eaters', where the Goda are de- 
soribed as not careless only bnt malicioaa :^ 
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** To lie reolined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 
For thoy lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are harl'd 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clonds are lightly carl'd 
Boond their golden hooses, g^rdled witii the gleaming world : 
'Where they smile in secret, <fec." 

So also in his *Lucretins':^ 

<*Aaght they fable of the qaiet Gods". 

**The Gods, who haant 
The Inoid interspaoe of world and world". 

651. iMne promeritls capitnr Mg gained, 
Le. by fayoars oonferred. 

652. Observe that Lacr. has himself osed Neptunm for 
mare in 472. 

654. laticlB *that liqaor', i.e. tnni. 

656. i]Me anlmiim snmm ijpsttM aidimm» 

659. potitnr*c^ta^0jaitafill'. For the aco. af ter pottor 
cp. iii. 956. 

661 — 699. Diffefent aUmu arefound in the same thingt and 
identiccU atomt in d^fferent thinge» 

661 — 687. Illastrations to show that there are seyeral 
Mnds of atoms in each thing: — (1) in graet or a river; for (i) 
the animalB whioh ase them still maintain their speoifio di£Fer* 
enoes ; and (ii) eaoh animal consists of seyeral difEerent parts — 
bones, blood, &o.; (2) (673) infuel—io prodaoe fire, smoke and 
ashes; (3^ (680) in things whioh possess saoh different qaali- 
ties as colour, taste and smell. 

(688) Again the most different things may haye some 
oommon elements, as is the case with words and letters. 

662. dnellica. Cp. perdu«Ut«andEng. 'duel'. Similarly 
the original form whence came bie and ils was dvie^ and viginti 
and feUwri point to dviginti, The u is scanned as a oonflo- 
nant^ as in Plaut. Capt. Prol. and Ennias. 

668. eodem. For scansion cp. L 165 note. 

677, 8. peragrans inyenles Igitnr 'if yoa trayerse, yon 
will find aocordingly'. For this position of igitiwr op. i. 419 
note. 

681. reddita. As a role Lnor. pats a participle or adjeetiye 
agreeing with two noans in the neater, only when they differ 
in gender: op. 693, iii. 136, &q. Other exceptions tothis role 
are fonnd in iii. 283 (nenter plaral with three masoaline noons). 
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and iii. 416, where the participle is masculine though the nonns 
differ in gender. (See Public School L. G. p. d6a.) 

ctlm odore. For the scansion cp. 404 noto. 

dona i.e. to the Gods. M. supposes a line lost, such as: — 

Qy^U aceetua aolent fumare altaria divom, 

L. reads inprivis pluraque dona *and a number of gifts (i.e. 
properties) in each thing'. 

683. ii ldor » o<lo ft tsugiMsLCQUir, 

685. prlmis i.e. ofth^La^^os. 

689. We have had this illustration three times in book i— 
197, 823 and 912. 

692. non qno nnilta parom *not that there is any lack*. 

cnrratj^runs through them*. 

698. nulla i. e. verha ae versu8, Gp. 681 note. 

Bint ex omnitniB isdem 'oou^stjiijgoMsPsii^H^sisrBs^ (let* 
ters)'. 

694=337. 

696. quiLOonQessiye. Teramtamen. A strengthened foim 
of tamen, 

697 — 699. * Make up by their union a very different whole, 
so that we have a right to say that...consi8t of different ele- 
ments.' 

700 — ^729. The lawe of the combinatum of atoms* 

Atoms cannot combine in any and eyezy manner. Else all 
kinds of monstrosities oould exist. Each creature is generated 
by a fixed law and preserves its species: and from its food takes 
only those atoms whioh are appropriate to itself. 

(718) This applies to inanimate nature as well as to 
animate. The difference of the f orm of things proyes that they 
oonsist of differently shaped atoms — that their atoms are not 
all the same. 

(726) Moreoyer, as the atoms differ in shape, eo also 
must the intervals between them, their weights, io, difFer; 
and these differences serve to distinguish and keep apart nol 
only animals, but also earth, sky and sea. 

710. oerta ratione 'according to a fized law*. 
neoessuBt perh. for necessu est, 

711. Bua 'the appropriate elem^^ts*. 
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714. oaeds corporibiui an abl. of qaality—- ^many things 
with nnseen bodies'. Eor tbe use of corpus in two differeut 
senses in one line op. i. 128, 813, 875, &c. 

717. conggptlrftsti.??/!. <gwgtrg. ^Eoadem motm moventur, 
miosque conSociant,* (L.) 

730. nnnc age calls attention to a new point, as in 62, &;c. 

731. alMs ex. For prep. following noun op. i. 841 and ii. 
791, where a line ends with sed variU ex, 

734. nlye=7i«ve. 

Inlmta oolorem. Cp. Verg. G. iii. 307 Tyrioa incocta ru- 
horea, 

740. aolmi iniectlUl ^ ^Kurraffninj iiripoKii r^t dtayolai, 
Epicuros. 

743. 'Whioh from their earliest years they have not oon- 
nected (or 'associated *) with any idea of ooloar.' 

748. ' Now ihat I have proved that this takes place I will 
proceed to show that it is so ', i.e. having proved that in certain 
cases things are apprehended without colour, and thos that it 
is possible for atoms to be colourless, he will now give a more 
direct proof. M.^ unneoessarily I think, supposes a line lost. 

761 — 754 =i. 790—793, where see note. 

755. oontingas. Cp. i. 934 note. 

759. I.e. e quibus {fomm) omne genus {colorum) gignunt. 

760. ' By reason that it makes a great differenoe. ' - These 
lines ocour in ahnost the same form in i. 817 and 908, ii. 1007. 

766. co9UMr«alblQCi;aQi&i0tv<n^<« For other oontractions 
see notes^ i. 70 and 233. 

767. candenti marmore smarmor^o eandore 'a whiteness 
as of marble *. 

780. conyeniebat. Cp. i. 881 note. 

791. Claent=«uat. Cp. i. 119 note. 

yariis ez. For this order of words op. i. 841 and ii. 731. 

797. yelata * shaded with *. 

804, 5. ' When we see it in a certain way (quodam semu), 
it seems to be a blending of, &o.' 

807. Qgyma * as it is tarnQd..ahpat *. 

821. ' Oyerlaid with colours of every kind in eyezy speoies.' 
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omne ff«niui=an indedinable adj. Cp. L 10SI6. 
825. *0r any other different colonr you pleaee.' 
829. an8tmm= Mtrum. 

880. poenioens quod eo tincta lana a Poenia primum dieitwr 
aUata, 

848. manere == esse. 

secreta {=pnvata) with gen. for ablative. Op. peOriae 
exsul, dbttinem pecuniae &o, in Horace. M. remanLS on the 
variet j ol terms for privation in these lines. 

848, 4. teporls < warmth '. calidi yaporia 'heat '. CtOidut 
is a ^constant' epithet of vapor, Cp. 858. 

845. •terlla. Cp. «u&Kma L 840. fBnmtnrsftin^. 

848. florem perh. = *bonqaet', *aroma'. Cp. Baechi flot 
iii. 221. 

nectar. *A scent lilce nectar'. (M.) 

849. cnm «whenever'. It nsttally tato .enbj. in Lner. 
with this meaning. 

850. poMiB. Fotential snbj. Cp. L 827 note and iL 41. 

851. auram of smell. Cp. Yerg. G. iv. ^lfipirafoit crinOm 
aura. 

852. 8. *That it may as little as possible infect (^meddle 
with ' M.) by any taint (' pungency ' M.) of itsown"the odouzB 
that are mingled and boUed together in the componnd.' 

contractans. MSS. eoniraeta», eontaetut ia a possihle 
reading. 

857. qnemqnam. An adj. as in i. 1077. 

859. cetera=«t cetera. Cp. 1085. 

qnae cnm ita snnt * which things, still being snch that they 
are liable to death, whether it be pliant things with soft body, 
or brittle thmgs with ommbling body , or hoUow things wi^ open 
(* porous ' M.) body '. Explained by M as referring to heat, 
cold, flavour, sonnd, smell, whioh Lncr.regardsaamaterialand 
ascribes to Uiem bodies of these charaoters. There is some 
confusion apparently between the quaUties and the sabstanoes 
to which they belong. N. P. Howard takes it otherwiBe: 
* these qualities being such that the things made np ol thflm 
are mortalN i.e. ut mortalia constent {ex m), or else wonld read 
conjlent, He explains tamen as =quidem, M. says somethhig 
is understood, e.g. *howeyer they may dififer otherwise'. Cp. 
866. 
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863. Biunina salntlB * the snm of life ', i.e. the existenoe of 
fhe oniyerse. 

~ 872. pntorem * rottenness '. Cp. 929 and vi. 1101. 

881. adqne for atque, This spelling is not fonnd in the 
MSS. of Yergil, bnt is used by Angustns. (M.) 

886 — ^930. We are not disposed to believe that inanimato 
things can by their combination produce animate things : for 
we see that it is not so in the oase of stones, wood, earth, &c. 
But tiiey can-do so if they be of proper size and placed in the 
proper positions. Moreover earth and rain do produce worms. 
(902) Again, if the constituent parts of a thing whioh has 
sense have sense themselves, they must be soft, for sense is 
asBociated with soft bodies ; and soft things are mortal. But 
suppose them immortal — they must then either have the sense 
of a part, or the same sense which the whole has. But they 
cannot have tiie first, for the part cannot have feeling apart 
from the whole. They must then have the second; in that case 
either (1) they are mortal, like the whole body, or by their 
combination they could only make a confused mass of living 
things, like the union of men and brutes which oannot produce 
anyihing ; or else (2) they entirely lose this sense when com* 
bined, in which oase it was quite superfluous for them to have 
it at all. (The argument is more subtle than clear; but the 
manner in which Lucr. puts his dilemma is notioeable.) 

887. wesiSQA^sententicLS, The fondness of Luor. for using 
the same word with difiFerent meanings in the same passage has 
been ahready illustrated in notes to i. 875 &o. 

892. me non dicere seimlia et senstu ex omniJme quae creant 
res (' aU elements which produce things *) gigni, 

extemplo ' as a matter of oourse *, ' neoessarily *• 

895. quae = qualia. 

896. motibns ' as regards their motions '. 

901. ' In the manner in which living things mnst be pro- 
duced.' There is no need to treat this as an irregular form of 
the consecutive sentence and translate ut * so that'. 

902—904. I have kept the MSS. readings in this diffioult 
passage, translating thus : * Li the next place, those who assert 
that a thing with sense can be produced from elements with 
sense, get their own sense from other things (or ' persons *) in 
■thereby making the elements soft \ I suggest that ex aliis 
lentire sueti may be a play upon words, meaning : (1) * on their 
own theoiy their own bodies are made up of other elements 
which possess sense*, and (2) *their opinion (op. 887 where 

L. ' 13 
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senstussaenterOia) is derived trom other things', Le. is not good 
for maoh. M. Bapposes a line lost 

Jjpn, seruUibui mortaXia semina redduntf 

whioh giyes yery good sense. B. propoees suetis and eanficimt; 
sentire suetis wonld iiiensssensiUbus. 

• sftetlB. For the soansion op. sUemus i. 60, tHadent vr, 1157. 
907. haec ie. the atoms. 

911. alio respielt * looks to something else *• MSS. aMos 
respuit whioh seems imtranslateable. 

915, 6. * They mnst feel the same things as we feel, in 
order that they may be able in all respeots to oombine together 
in a liydy (or * Uving ') feeling.' Line 915 is ob?ioasly oat of 
plaoe at 923, where it comes in the MSS. 

917. qoi = quomodo, 

919. adqne. Gp. 881 note. 

926 — ^930. 'What we have hitherto aToided mnst be tnxe— 

namely that (inasmaoh as ) things with sense are generated 

from things withoat sense.' Cp. 885 — 887 for quod fugUmu 
ante, M. strangely finds a diffictdty in titds and reads quo 
fugimus — *to take the example we had recoarse to before' — bat 
cannot find any better aathority than Fetronias for this ose of 
fugio, 

non wbJialDBfQB^insensilihus, Gp. i. 1075. 

931 — 943. The prodaction of things with sense froin 
elements withoat sense is not dae to some principle of dhange 
or birth inherent in the atoms. For (i) reprodnotion never 
takes place withoat oombination; and (ii) the matter mnst be 
gathered together and collected to form the animal, before 
feeling comes. 

931. dumtazat scerttf, <may oertainly arise'. Cf. 123note. 

932. mntabllitate *change' — ^not nsed in the Ciceronian 
sense of *changeableness'. (M.) 

937. prindpio *most oertainly'. 

939, 40. dlsiecta, «fec., *is held apart, Bcattered abont in 
air, streams, earth and earthylHingB^'. 

942, 8. oontolit 'has oombined'. 

quibns — ^toentnr *shereby sro kin^Bod^ihe aU-observing 
senses which preserve the.lile of every li ving j »pea.fare V Tbe 
nse bf tu«or in two diiGferent senses is^qtdflB^Sf^^the i&aaner of 
Lacretias, cp. 887, i. 875 note, <feo. The editors are not satii- 
fied with this meaning, and ezperiment on the lineB, 
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aeoensl. Cp. «Yitel spark of heaTenly flame*. 

944 — 971. The effeet of a blow. If it be Bevere, it alters 
the positions of the atoms, thereby hindering the yital motions, 
80 that the connexion of soul and body is dissolved, and the 
sool eseapes. A blow cannot do more than thos disturb and 
dissolye the nnion of elements, and if it be not yery severe the 
vital motions which remain ondistarbed may sacceed in re- 
storing order; and thns there may be recovery from the yerge 
of the grave. (963) As there is pain when the elements of a 
thing are disturbed, and pleasnre when they are restored to 
their place, it is obyious that the atoms themselves, having no 
component parts, cannot feel pleasore and pain. 

951, ca.vlu=eavuUu <passages\ 'apertnres' — a meaning 
eonfined to Luor. (M.) 

eieclt. For the form of the word op. i. 34 note. 

957. <iuloqiild=gttie9««. Cp. i. 289 note. 

960. qna re potiiiB ' bj what other means '• 

leti limine. Cp. iiL 681 vitae eum Umen inimus. A differ- 
ent metaphor is nsed in i. 852 leti mb derUibtu ipais* 

962. 'Instead of parting and departing (*pas8ing on and so 
passing away' M.) to the boume tb which their coorse was 
ahnost ron.' 

deoarsiim. Cp. iii. 1042 Epicurus obit decurto lumine vitae, 

Ire et ablre. For the <assonanoe* or jingle of words cp. L 
336, 529, 572, ii. 643, &o. 

969. Bont ex * consist of '. 

970. qnorom— laborent *6o that th^ shonld be distressed 
l>y any novelty in their motion'. 

972. debent of a necessary oonseqnence. 

973^990. If yoa adopt the sopposition that the atoms 
must be similar to the whole, the atoms of men mast be able 
to laogh and oiy and philosophize on their own constitnent 
particles. If this is absord you mast acknowledge that a whole 
may possess sensation, thongh its partides do not. 

(Here he oondades his argament with a reductio ad aJmuT' 
dum. Cp. i. 919, where ahnost the same words occor.) 

974. gi iam = * granting f or the moment ', as often. 

982. i nde- -aliia * (those) others of oJ^^wsag^\^ 

983, 4. qnippe leqiiar, AcT 'Nay more, I wUI pash my 

argnment so far as to assert that whatever oonsists.' For 

thia nse of sequor op. i. 980 note. 

13—2 
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990. permlzta * componnded of*. imdlqiie 'in all zespects *. 

991—1022. The summiTig-vp, The faot ie that we men, 
like other things, may be said to have the heaven for onr father 
and the earth for oor mother, being made np of partieles from 
both. At death the particlee are not destroyed, but eeparated 
and restored whenoe they came, which shows two thiDgs:--{l) 
that the qnalities of things depend npon the arrangement of 
their atoms and perish with Ihe dissolntion thereof ; and (2) 
that these qualities whioh perish cannot belong to the atoms, 
which are etemal. 

[For the myth of tfae Heaven-Father and Earth-Mother, 
which is common to the mythologies of many nations, see note 
on i. 250. The opening lines of the first book and the inter- 
pretation which Lucr. giyes to the myth ol Cybele (ii. 64i — 660) 
should also be compared with this passage.] 

991. ftr(i)imdl. The i is entirely negleoted in the scansion. 
This is extremely rare and can be paraUeled only from the old 
Latin poets. To treat an t as a ^' for pnrposes of scansion is 
comparatively common. 

997. prolem propagant. Cp. i. 20 saeela propagent, and 
note. 

1001. reUatum. The l is similarly donbled in Ter. Phoim. 
21. M. distinguishes from this the lengthening of qnadrisyl- 
lables — e.g. relicmu — which ootdd not otherwise be nsed m 
hezameter verse at all. He foUows Bemays in reading rdUcta 
in iv. 761. Cp. redductum i. 228. 

1006. reddant *resign'. 

1010. potesse. Cp. i. 665, a 225. 

1011 — 1022. The argument is as follows: — "Men eonsist 
of the same kind of atoms as other things: they are reduced to 
these atoms again at death. Therefore the evanesoent qaalities 
which we find on the surf aoe of things — ^men or other things— 
are derived from the arrangement of the atoms in combinatUm, 
and cannot be inherent in the etemal atoms". 

1011. quod is a relative — *that what we see flit about on 
the surface of things...can be inherent in etemal atoms'. 

1015 and 1016 (=i. 820, 1 exc. one word) and 1020 (siL 
726 and v. 438) are rejected by all the editors, as interpolaaons. 

1030. 'And above all (have they ceased to wonder at) the 
bright dear radiance of the sky.' M. would read suspieito {ftom 
1039), which is abrupt and awkward. Otherwise he would 
Buppose a line omitted. 
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1035. poterat for|H>tutMet, as in the phrases mtlius erat, 
aeqyum erat^ &Q, 

1036. ' Or ihat mankind woiild have been less ready before- 
hand to belieye oould exist ' fore = esse poeae. 

1038. <As it is, how little do you find men caring to, <&c.' 
eatias for eatietat, 

1043. dedemanii8=(ZamantM. 

acdnirere eontra *gird thyself to oppose it'. aecingcT in 
this sense is found with an inf. in Verg. G. iii. 46 accingar 
dicere : with a datiye A. i. 210 ee praecUie accingunt, 

1044. ratlonem *acoount*. 

1045. CSonneet itoxUi ezfcnu 

1047. aolmi lactas *the mind*8 reach'. 

1050. qne often gqes with the second word of a sentence. 
in Lncr., as in Catullas and Tibnllas. This is rare in Yergil. 
Lucr. also misplaces ve and quoqvey bat with the older poets 
he does not misplace et, imc, iam. (M.) 

1051. 'And as the natnre of spaoe ia manifest to ns', i.e. 
maket manifest to os. 

1053. Torsum or versue is freqnently nsed after a local 
adyerb or preposition, to define it. Cp. ewsut venm 188 and 
note. 

1054. innnmero nnmero. Cp.niifiitfrotnnitfiieraltl086,fitor9 
immortaU» iii. 869 and Milton Par. Beg. iii. 306 

"He lodked and saw what nombers nnmberless". 

Forthis "oxymoron*', or **juxtapo8ition of opposite words" 
see r^rrar^s Gk. Syntax, 315. 

1058. hle se. orhie» 

1059. fbrte offeneando 'l^ dhancQ collisions'. offemare 
is nsually a transitiye verb, but the genmd may be nsed in a 
8emi-pas8iye sense as in i. 312 tenuatur hdbendo, &o, 

1061. *Haye strained oat snch as, saddenly thrown to- 
gether.' 

colarlntsgtMMt per eolum vel eribrum expreteerinU 

1066. ble * this of onrs *. 

1067 — 1076 is a mere repetition of the preyions argnment. 
In yiew of this and other instances of careless writing and lack 
of reyision in the poem, it is sorely obyions that we shonld not 
seek for strict logical accaracy in Laoretiaa. aud alter the order 
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of lines in order to obtain it» t/ we wish to haye the poem as 
written by the poet. 

1069. g«rl «t oonflflri <go on and be eompleted*. (M.) 

1071. A Tery fordble expression of the idea of ii^m(y,in 
whioh Lner. delights. 

1074. huo i. e. to form onr world. 

1075. aliot orbes terrarum (Uiii inpartibus is the order. 

1079. saedl 'class'. 

1080. primis 'to begin with*. 

1081. Conneot sie (esse) genitatu 

1087. depactuB <deep-8et'. Cp. i 76, 7 {alte termim» 
haerens), 

1068. |iatlX0Ll3Ehichhadbirth'. 

1089. ' As mnch asfuayclasrthat we haye here, abonnding 
in indiTidoals aooording to xts kind.' 

ost abnndans. Cp. eat eoercens iii. d96. 

1090—1104. With this passage on the Ooda cp. ii 646 
(note) and iii. 18. 

1093.^ pro <0 ye'. This adjnration serres to emphasize 
the qaestion which follows, as in 484 it emphasizes an assertioii 
{Tactui enim, tactus, pro divum numina sancta)^ 

1095. qnia *what being'* 

1096. moderantor *with^$gntrpI]ing4iower'« Thiswotdis 
not fonnd elsewhere. 

indn. See note to i. 82 {indugredi). 

1097. 'Tmn at the same tune ^ fe^jarions hfiavens.' 

1098. aQfflroHojraxm ' : elsewhere it means ' to fnmigate'> 

1100 — 1104. The argoment is rather oonfnsed here. Tbe 
general meaning seems to be that given aboTe in the analyHia. 

For the sentiment cp. Persins ii. 24 

Ignovieae putas, quia, cum tonat, oeiue ilex 
Sulphure diecutitur sacro, quam tuque domiusquef 

1104. inqno merontos. Cp. dieque eupatis^ conque globatiSt 

1106. ooortnm *the form^tion*. 

1108. iaonlando— omno * the nniverse by ita^ toBsing hu 
contribated\ (M.) ^ 
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1110, 1. * The hoase of heayen might take to itself more 
space, and lift high roofs far np above the earth, and the air 
rise up therewith.* 

appararet from appario — ^osed here only, Cp. wpwrKTaffOai 
inGreek. 

1112. tna eiilqne onmia oorpora 'each atom to its proper 
object '• 

pla^ *by blows', i.e. coUisions. 

1114, 5, nmor, ignes, terreno corpore, aether refer to the 
atoms — 'aqaeoos', 'igneous*, 'earthy', *of air'. ad nmorem 
* to form water'. Lncr, ia here nsing the langoage of Empedo- 
oles 

wvpl d* a^b^dyerai Tvp, 
Av^et 9^ x^<^ M^ ff<p4T€poy ii/JMS^ al$4pa ^ alOiip, 

1116, 7. ' Till Natnre the oreatress with perfecting hand has 
brought all things to the ntmost limit of their growti^.' 

1118, 9. datnr— Tenaa * is pnt into the life-arteries' (M.). 

1120. hlo *at this point*. aetas 'life', i.e. development. 
Cp. i. 556. 

1^22. hilazo. Gp. tublima i. 340, iterila ii. 845. 

l^randeBoere. grandU and grandesco, like laetus, were tech- 
nical terms in hnsbandry. Cp. i. 14 note: ii. 1159, 60. 

1126. Here (as in iii. 988^ M. reads diepessa for dispersa, 
explaining it as eqnivalent to tne amplior et latior of 1133, 4. 

remittantsstltf se mittant, 

1129. manna dandum Htsteoneedendum e$t Thus it 
takes an infinitive by a ' sense constmction ', as relinquo does 
in i. 515, 703, and iii. 40, suspiro in iL 1164, confugio in iii. 
765, occurrent in iiL 895. 

1133. angmine adempto * at the time when its growth is 
stopped *. 

1135. mpdo 'merely'. All it gaina by its size is more 
rapid dissolution. ' M. takes it of time 'at once*. 

1187, 8. 'And is not enongh, in proportion to the large 
discharges which it throws off, to enable the same amonnt to 
spring np and be suppHed' (M.). proqnam is only nsed by 
Lncr. 

1139 — ^1142. I have not followed M. in transpoeing three 
lines here, nor again at 1168. 

1142. tnditantia. " Vocabulum Ennianvm quo festinatio' 
nem et crebritatem plagarum signijicat,** 
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1144. dronm an adverb. 

1145. dabant labem * fall mto decaj'. laheB is nsed in its 
primary Bense of * Binking*. 

1148. neqniqnam i.e. * the effort to do so is yain*. 

. 1150 foll. Martha snggests that the decay of Italian agri- 
cultnre gave Lncr. the pessimistio feeling which appears in tiiis 
passage. Hints of a similar spirit are fonnd in Yergily a g. G, 
i. 199 

8ic omnia fatis 
In peiu» rutre^ et retro subUtpta referri, 

and iii. 66 

Optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit, &o, 

So too Horaoe in the 6th ode of the 8rd book, and elsewherei 
speaks of the degeneracy of the age : — 

Damnosa quid non imndmdt dies f 
Aetas parentvmy peior avis, tidit 
No8 nequiores, mox daturoa 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

Johnson tells ns that an opinion prevailed also in the time o! 
Milton that '*the world is in its decay, and that we haYe 
had the misfortune to be produced in the decrepitnde of 
natnre." (Life of Milton.) 

1150. adeo strengthens iam. effeta ^ezhansted with bear- 
ing*. 

1152. dedit p9XtXL=peperit, 

1153. Allnding to the (retfyii XP^^^V of Homer, H. Tiii. 18 
foll. In that passage Zeus is challenging the Gk>d8 to a tnal 
of strength: 

"El d* a^e TreifriffotrOe, dcol, tva efSere irai^et. 
Zetpi^v "xpvfrelriv i^ oOpawSev KpefjLdffopret 
HdvTef i^dirreffSe Oeol waa-oL re Oioupoi* 
'A\\* ovK ap ipvffoiT i^ ovpwdOey ireStoyde 
Zrjv Hirarov ikiiaTbip , 

In Plato's time the passage was interpreted as referring to the 
connezion of the earth with the sun (Theaet. 153 c), and no 
doubt further allegorical applications were fonnd by the Stoies, 
to which Lucr. may be referring here. Cp. Eurip. Orest. 962, 
and Tennyson, *Passing of Arthnr' : 

**For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound with gold chains about t^e feet of God". 
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So Wordsworth oalls the * Primrose of the rook' : 

"A lasting link in Nature*B ohain, 
From highest heaven let down"« 

sapeme = desuper, 

1155. Gonneot plaxigentlB saza. 

1162. fermm i.e. implements of husbandry. 

BuppedltatL M. ezplains to mean either : (1) * supplied 
(i.e. our wants snpplied) by the fields*. This oonstruction 
with suppedito — aliquem aliqua re — ^is unusual : we have had 
it in i. 230 (see note there) and ii. 568; or (2) * supplied (in 
Buffioient numbers) for (tilling) the fields*. The sense seems 
rather to require ' equal to the tilling of \ 

1163. * So sparing are they of their fruits, and (only) let 
them grow at the cost of toil.* 

osque adeo must be snpplied with augent, as well as with 
parcunt, 

1164. BQSpirat takes an infinitiye as being equivalent to 
queritur. Gp. 1129 note. 

1168. ▼ietae is oonjeoturaL The MSS. givefatigat at the 
end of both lines. It is vietua in Terenoe : viStus in Horaoe. 

1170. crepat *harps on the theme'. Gp. Hor. Ep. i. 
7. 84, (&c. 

1173. tanet * grasps the truth*. 

1174. capulum probabl7=*tomb* or ^bier'. So eapuli 
decus ('one who deserves a ooffin') Plaut. Asin. v. 2. 42, capu- 
laris tenex ^* near the graye *) Plaut. Mil. Gl. iii. 1. 33. Gp. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 361 ('bier*). The usual meaniug of the word is 
' hUt* or * handle'. (Yerg. A. z. 536, &o,) 

defeasa ' forspent' (M.). 

spatlo yetasto = vetustate. 
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3. ioliurtraiuh-^Tltaii 'fhrowing light on life*8 (trae) 
interests'. 

4. lleta=/i«a, whioh is a softened form. 
8. consimile et for atque. 

18—24 Gp. u. 646 (note) and 1093. 

" The restful reahns of Gods now etand leyealed, 
Where Btormwinds do not shake, or rauiGlouds lonr, 
Nor snowflakes eyer, by keen frost oongealed, 
Fall white and do them outrage: they, with dower 

Of ether ever doudless overhead, 

Are blessed and smile in floods of li^^t outspread." 

This famous description of the Gk>ds, who, according to Epica- 
ms, *liye easily* in the intermundia {/leroKOfffua), or spaces 
between the worlds, has been abnost a ' commonplaoe ' with 
the poets. We find it first in Homer, Od. yi. 42 : — 

0J;Xv/«ir6i^*, 86 1 ^curl OtQp Hos offtpaKks del 
"E^Mcyat* otV dyifiOLO-i riyoura-erat out€ iror ^/ippfp 
Aevcrat, ovre xicui' ^iir^arac, dXKd fiaX aXBpii 
Tlhrrarai wi<f>€\oi^ Xevic^ 5' ixtSiSpo/iev aXyXii' 
Tfp &i ripxofrat fidKapes Otol iffJMra rnjrra. 

Cp. Olaudian, De Nupt Hon. et Mar. 52 

Hunc neque canentes audent vestire pruinae^ 
Hune venti pulsare timent, hune laedere ntfn&i. 
JLuxuriae Venerique vacai: pan acrior anni 
Exsulat: aetemi patet indiUgentia verie, 

and Tennyson, ' Passing of Arthur * : 

** The island yallej of Ayilion, 
Where fiUls not hail nor rain nor any snow, 
Nor eyer wind blows loudly.*' 

21. cana is used adyerbially. Cp. aaxosiuque sonam 
Eypanis Yerg. G. iy. 870, inexpletw lacrimans A. viii. 559. 
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28, 9. ' A holy ecstasj and sn awe takes hold npon me.' 

40. r^llnqnit=i>attttfr, and bo goyernB an infinitiye, as it 
does in L 615 and 708, where ii^eoncedo» Cp. ii. 1129 note. 

41. quod 'whereas*. 

42. Tartara leti 'the Tartaras of death*. Explained by 
M. as a genitiye of quality : by Gonington (on Yerg. G. iy. 481) 
as a personification of death, '* whioh seems to be thepresiding 
genius of the whole plaoe '*• 

43. langulnis. The theory of Empedodes : — 

aXiUL ydip wOpiAvoit vepiKapdibv iffri voiiiuu 

44. yenti 'air*. 

■i ftrt— ▼oluntai . Yerg. (A. yi. 675) slightly yaries the 
phrase, changing /orttf to eorde. 

45. proBum for prormm, So also siuvm, inirosum, proT' 
8um is contraoted from provorsum, 

46. <Tou may peroeiye from what I am going to saj that.' 

48. idem for iidem, Gp. i. 165 note. 

50, 1. ylTunt, et—tamen, &e, *While Iiyingin...the7 still 
in their misery....* 

52. Kanibu' diyis 'the gods-Manes'« 

res 'thereality'. 

62, 8=ii. 12, 13. 

65. ferme 'as a rule*: ahnost ^inyariablj', 

67. * So to saj to be a lingering before the gates of death«' 
(M.) 

69. remosse. eognoeee^ eresse^ commorunt, &c. are also 
found in Luor. Gp. i. 283 note. 

70 foll. Gp. Yerg. G. ii. 510 gaudent perfusi sanguine /ro- 
trumt and the oatalogue of crimes in A. yi. 608 folL 

75. Gp. PersiusL28: 

Pulcrum est digito monstrari et dieier * hie esV. 

78. ergo *to win'. Cp. y. 1246 and Veig. A. yL 670. Not 
found in classical prose. 

80. liaBUJiM=homine8, This use is not found elsewhere, 
except perhaps in line 837 of this book* For the aentiment 
compare Butler'8 lines in * Hudibras ': 

**For men as resolute appear 
With too much as too little fear; 
And, when they^re out of hope of flying, 
Will run away from death bjr dying", ^ 
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88, 4. M. keeps ihe MSS. reading snadet, sapposing s line 
omitted such as that given in the Text, and translating liiiiie— 
hnno *one man*, *anpther'. This is supported bj Yerg. A. x. 
% 10, whioh seems td be an imitation of this pasaage : 

QuU meUu aut has 
Aut ho8 arma sequi ferrumque laeessere suaHtf 

Otherwise it would be more natural to suppose that liimc refeni 
to timorem, and read fundo, fraude, clade^ or some sach word 
for suadet, 

83. yaxare pudorem 'puts modesty to ront'. 

84. in snmma 'in the end*. 

87— 93=ii. 65—61 q. V. 91—93 also=L 146—148 and vi. 
89—41. 

94—185. *Animu8* and ^anima* are distinet partt of the 
humanframe, 

The animus or mens — ^the mind — ^is a part of the man, hav- 
ing a fixed position ; not a mere * harmony ' or state of the bodily 
elements, as some have thought. For the mind may be Bi(^ 
when the body is well, and vice versa. (117) The same is tme 
of the anima — the soul or life. For life may remain wh^ 
much of the body is taken away ; and again the loss of a f ew 
particles of heat or air may put an end to life — Bhowing that 
some elements are more important to it than others. 

[The essay on Animism in Tylor's Primitiye Cultnie may 
be read in connexion with this subject.] 

97. A line is obviously lost after this, to the eflfect of that 
given in the Text. 

100. Especially Aristoxenus, a pupil of Aristotle and a 
famous writer on Musio (M.). 

105. d^Tend <away from the mark*. 

itaque *accordingly ' — ^introducing a proof or illustration. 

109. Gonnect mlBer ex anlmo. 

118. harmonla aentire *to feel by means of a harmoiiy'. 

124. partis *functions*. 

180. reperta est * has been found (or * proved ') ta be '• 
redde *give up*. 

132. orgaiilcos *musioians' (like Aristoxenn»). Cp.iL412. 
Snpply sive before delatum. 

HeUconi. For the abl. in i in Greek words aee L 739 note. 
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133. Ulam so. rem^ from res in jthe relatiYe Bentence. Gp. 
i. 15 te sequitur cupide (sc. quaeque) quo quamque inducere pergie, 
There is a bold ose of a similar constmction in line 196. 

135. liabeant * let them keep it '— contemptaons. 

136 — 160. The connexion hetween * animu» ' and \ anima\ 

Animus and anima are oonnected, and make np one natnre. 
Bnt the animus is the leading part, and is situated in the 
nliddle of the breast, which is the seat of emotion: the anima 
being diffnsed thronghout the body, and moved at the behest 
of the mind. (145) Sometimes one or other feels by itself, 
but in any yiolent emotion the anima sympathizes with the 
animus, and puts the body in motion. 

136. coniuncta. Neuter, as usual where the nouns differ 
in gender. But the masculine is used in 416. (See Publio 
School L. G. p. 363.) 

144. nnmen *will*. Henry, in his Aeneid, strongly in- 
sists that this is the principal meaning of the word, and that it 
came to mean *deity' because 'willing' is the most important 
attribute of divinity. 

momen — ^oini, 

145. iSL= id of 140, i,e, consilium, 

146. 'At times when the impression does not move either 
body or soul together with it * (M.). 

155. infiingi. icd/i fih^ yXiOffffa (aye Sappho. 

168. tangi=iraffx^^' Here the meaning is *to suffer', 
rather than * to be acted upon'. Cp. i. 440 note, and iii. 734. 

171. adacta. Gp. Yerg. A. ix. 431. I see no reason for 
taking inttu with disclusis, as M. does. 

173. aegnlB for suavie of MSS. 

et in terra — aestus. *And the ebb and flowwhich takes 
place in the mind (as the man lies) on the ground.* 

178. constiterit *has been compounded*: bo^ consistat. 

181. Gp. 46. 'You may perceiye from what follows, so as 
fully to understand it.* 

182, 3. *Nothing which we see takes place in suoh swift 
wise as the mind makes to itself a proposal and sets it afoot. * 
With the sentiment cp. Gowper*s lines in * Alexander Selklrk ': 

**How fleet is the glance of the mindl 
. Gompared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind 
And the swrft-winged arrows of light**. 
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190. qnlppe 'as being*. 

192. laUoei*tt«flaid*, 

actns *moYement', Gp. Yerg. A. xii. 687 fMm <ii^»ro6tM 
attu» 

196. papayeriB so. acervunu Similarlj in 188 and i. 15 we 
baye to Bupply the noun which is the subjeot of the enboidinate 
eentenoe in the prinoipal sentenoe. 

anra nupenaa levisque * the merest flutter of air '• 

197« oogere *to exeroiBO suoh power upon'. 

ab summo *from top (to bottom)'. 

199. noenu' = ne unum = non — also in hr. 712, 

proqnam. Only nsed bj Lnor., op. iL 1187. 

201. For the nse of onm with the abL of qnality cp. i 755 
mortali eum corpore. 

2(yi. €luMt=erit. Gp. i. 119 note, 
208. dedioat *declares'. Gp. i. 867. 

211. Gp. 939 : and Byron^s famons lines: 

"He who has bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the flrst day of death is fled, 
« 4> * * « # 

And marked the mild angelio air, 
The rapture of repose thafs there. 

* 4> 4> • « 4> 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We Btart, for soul is wanting there. 

4> * * 4> • 4> 

The farewell beam of feeling pass^d awayl 
Spark of that flame, perohanoe of heavenlj biith, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its oheriahed earth*'. 

TheGiaonr. 

212. indepta. Gp. indugredi L 82 (note). 

213. oemas. The potential nse of the 2nd peraon oonj. 
215. oalidnm. A *oonstant' epithet. Op. ii. 844. 

219. droumoaesura irepticox^, «oontonr*. Op. iv. 647 (Bi.). 

221. quod ffenus wSt^^velut. The phraae is foimd in 
Cicero. Gp. ii. 194. 

floa * bonquet *, * aroma '. Gp. iL 848 nardi florem^ 

228. luonfl 'flayour*. Cp. Hor. S. iL 4, 70 Fieetiig eeduni 
V<>'>i^ Tiburtia tuco. 
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281—257. The fowr elemenU. 

Animus and anima consist of fonr elementfl — spirit {rb wtv- 
/MTtKdp — aura)f heat {rb wvpuSes — vapor or cdlor), air, and a 
foorth element, whioh is peculiarly mobile and delicate, com- 
posed of yery small smooth atoms ; this f onrth element receives 
sensation first, and any injory to it is immediately fatal to life. 

234. qnlsqnam as an adj. cp. i. 1077 note. 

289. redplt res (MSS. mene) *the facts of the oase admit '. 

240. The reading in this line is very donbtfnL MSS. quae- 
dam que. qui dant quae mente volutat is snggested by Yoss. 

247. Tentisaiira (rwC/ta) of 232. 

250. poBtremls adj. for ady. Cp. ii. 1080 inprimie animo' 
Ubut, 

251. «rdorsemotion. 

252. liuo Qsqno i& into the seat of this fonrth element. 
temere— qnln * withont a resnlt — ^namely that '. 

254. deslt looQS ' no plaoe is fonnd for '• 

256. Bummo <the snrfaoe of '. 

258 — 332. The comhination of these elemente, All the fonr 
are combined into one whole, as smell, heat, and sayoQr are 
combined in the flesh of any animal. 

^267) It is the nameless fonrth element whioh gives the 
origm of sensation. It is far beneath onr ken. As mind and 
sonl lie hidden in the body, so does it, being made of very small 
partides. It is^ as it were, the sonl of the soul, and master in 
the body. 

(282) Similarly the other three elements mnst exist min- 
gled together in the limbs (sometimes one, sometimee another 
being prominent), to form one combined whole : for, if one 
were disnnited from the rest, sensation wonld be destrojed. 

(288) They appear in different emotions — heat in anger, 
spint in fear, air m tranqnillity. According as one or other is 
dominant we have the t^per of the lion, the stag, or the ox. 
Bo it is also with the dharacters of men. Bnt reason can keep 
these elements in cheok, so that we oan lead a god-like life, 
whatever be onr natnral disposition. 

259. oompta * combined '. Gp. i. 950 (note), where I have 
notioed Ijach.'8 idea that eoemptio — the old form of marriage — 
was properly comvtio, 'onion'* Cp. eomptu coniugioque iii« 
845. 
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260. He makes the Bame oomplaint in i. 136 (see note) and 
831. 

262. * The atoms by their mQtnal motiomi are so dosely 
intermingled.' 

prindiilonuii standB tox primardiorum^ and bo =9uU, (M.) 

264. * Ennotion of any go on diyided £rom the rest by an 
interyal.' (M.) 

265. Tis for vires. Cp. ii. 586. 

268. corporli avgmen 'a bodily whole* or *balk'. augmen 
seems to be nsed for the resuU of growth. Gp. ii. 495. 

270. mobUlB Ula vls i.e. the nameless fourth element. 

271. dlTidit ' deals oat \ ' apportions \ 

274. infte ' beneath oor ken '. (M.) 

275. proporro. Gp. ii. 137. 

282 foll. The train of thought here is not very dear. 
Lncr. has been speaking of how the nameless foorth element is 
latent in the body. So {consimili ratione) the other three 
elements must always be oombined into one whole and distri- 
buted throughout the body : it would be fatal for one to ezist 
apart. 

283. commixta. Here, as in ii. 681, the neuter is tised, 
although the nouns do not differ in gender (see note there). 

'284. This line is rather awkwardly introduoed by atque, 
I take it as a kind of parenthesis, but M. makes 285 depend 
direotly on 284 — "themost prominent of the three giving that 
nature its oharacter and distinguishing oharaoteristics "• 

Bubsit = lateat. qoe = ' or *. 

286. ni for ne. Gp. ii. 734 {nive), and Gonington on Verg. 
A. iii. 686. M. remarks that nei, which is found in inscriptions, 
serves to connect the two. 

287. firlglda multa aura 'a large amount of cold spirit *. 

288. etenim seems to explain the previous statement that 
all three are there, though we cannot perceive them separatdy: 
in various emotions one or other comes to the front. 

803. perdt for perciet, Gp. cimus 1 212. 

305. perflza. Gp. ii. 360 desiderio perfixa, 

308. pariter with politos. The idea is that of a 'dead 
lever of polish — the freedom.from violent emotion given by 
'education*. 
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818. dementiuB aequo *with more meekness than he 
should '• 

315. Bequads ' consequent thereon '. This word is gene- 
rally uSed in a physical sense. Cp. ii. 48 curae seqttaces and 
Yeigil'8 fumos praetende eequaceu 

318. yariantia, a suhs. Cp. L 653. So distantia ii. 373. 

319. poteBse. Cp. i. 665 <feo. 

320. usque adeo with parvola, Here Luor. preaches self- 
control as necessary to the truly philosophic life. It is, how- 
ever, he says, impossible to free oneself entirely from the 
natural impulses of one's oharaoter — to attain to absolute 
drapa^^a — the absenoe of all disturbing emotion. 

323 — 349. Close connexion of body and sovl, Both are 
necessary in sensation. When the soul departs from the body 
life oeases. 

(339) The separation is not like that of heat from water, 
whicdi leaves the water unimpaired. 

(344) As the existence of one is connected with that of the 
other, so are their natures. 

327. glaebi8*lump8'. 

330. haut feudle est hy * Litotes ' for * it is impossihle '. 

832. consortL "They are oo-heirs in life, which is a 
patrimony or capital which cannot be divided." (M.) Cp. 
Hor. comortem eocium * his partner who shares the capital *i 

333. quaeque =a2terutra. 

335, 6. * Sense is hlown into flame between the two hy 
joint motions on the part of both.' 

345. ' The mutual connexions (or * sympathies ') of hody 
and soul leam vital motions.' 

350 — 358. To deny that sensation helongs to the hody and 
assign it entirely to the soul, is to fight against ohvious facts : 
for we cannot find any explanation of the body's possessing 
sensation dxcept the ordinary and obvious one. 

(356) Tou may ohject that the hody loses sensation when 
the soul leaves it. This is because during life sensation was a 
property, not of the hody alone, but of body and soul together. 

350. refutat = * triee to disprove '. 

354. corpuB Bentire=a subs. Cp. i. 331. adferet sc. 
rationem, * Give any explanation of what the sensation of the 
body is'. 

u 14 
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355. Coxmect palam MlX—palam fecit, 

357. propriiim=coniu7icft*»fi (cp. i. 449) KaB* abrh avfipe' 
priKbs, afCCordmg to Aristotelian logic — something which belongs 
to the very nature of a thing and is inseparable from it, as 
long as it continues to he what it is — as opposed to eventum, a 
mere *accident', belonging to a certain state of a thing only. 

358. MSS. MULTAQnE PBAETEBEA PEBDITXTH EXPEUiITUB 

AEVO QUAM. M. reads perdit quam expellitur ante, which is not 
satisfactory. 

361. dlfflcUe. Gp. hautfacile 330. 

362. MSS. SENSUS enim tbahit atque acies detbudit 
AD iPSAS, which M. translates *for their sense draws (the mind) 
and pushes it out to the very pupils ' — which is veiy harsh. 
The line is probably corrupt. 

363. praesertim cum, as often, introduces a proof or illus- 
tration. 

364. lamina luminibuB * eyes by light *. Lncr. seems to 
take a pleasure in this kind of ambiguity. Similar instances 
have aheady been noticed in i. 128 — 130 (ratio), 875 — 877 
(latitare) &o. 

365. neque =non, as in 730, 1, and in such phrases as res 
nec m4incipi, See ii. 23 note. 

369. * When what are mere doorposts have been removed.' 

370 — 395. The opinion of Bemoeritus — that the particles 
of body and mind lie in altemate layers and are equally nume- 
rous — is wrong. There are far fewer particles of animus than 
of corpuSf and they lie so far apart that certain very small 
objects may alight upon the body without being perceived. 

371. Cp. sententia dia Catonis Hor. S. i. 2. 32, muLta viri 
virtu» Verg. A. iv. 3. 

372, 3. prlmordia — ^variare 'first beginnings — ^laid together 
in successive layers come alternately'. 

374. The hiatus given in the Text is very harsh. animai 
has been proposed: but this Lachmann, in a most eradite note, 
declares to be absolutely inadmissible. He reads elementa 
minora animui, and is followed by Bernays. M. maintains the 
reading of the MSS., quoting vi. 756 sed natara loci ope (whert 
L. reads vi) and Verg. G. ii. 144 tenent oleae armentaque taeta, 
which is somewhat less harsh tban tbis passage. Some editors 
alter the reading there also. See Forbigei^ on Verg. E. ii. 53 
for further information. 

mlnora, i. e. in size. 
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877. dnmtazat *only\ Cp. ii. 123 (note) and 931. 

378. *As large as are the smallest {j^ma) objects which 
by their impact can cause the motions of sensation in the 
body, 80 large are the intervals which the primary particles of 
the soul maintain.' There is again ambignity in the two mean- 
ings given to corpus in 379, and to primm in 378 and 380. Cp. 
364 note. 

380. exordla prima=jpn97ior(2ia. 

381. adhaesum, a subs. only used by Lucr. 
.382. sidere, inf . from sido, 

385. Bupera =8U276r. 

eiuBdem, i.e. aranei: 

vletam *plaited*. Cp. ut haheas vimina^ unde viendo quid 
fadas Varro. 

387. 'By reason of their excessive lightness fall with some 
weight. ' 

388. cuiuBTlBCumqiie *every'. 

391 — 394. * A number of particles (of body) must be set in 
motion ere the seeds of the soul, which are mingled about our 
limbs, feel that they are shaken, and ere, thumping within 
Buch spaces they can....' For the construction after ciendum 
cp. i. 111 note. 

In 394 quantis of the MSS. i9 untranslateable, and the 
choice seems to lie between et qudm in his of Lachm. and et 
tantis of Wakefield. For qu&m cp. cam odore ii. 681. 

tnditantia. Cp. ii. 1146 note. 

396 — 416. The animus has more power over life than the 
anima, The anima may to a large extent — ^though not entirely 
— ^be cut away, aud life still remain. But if the animua be 
touched life goes with it. So it is in sight with the pupil and 
ball of the eye. 

396. e8t-coercenB=coercet. Cp. est ahundans ii. 1089. 

vltal clauBtra, i. e. the * barriers ' which protect the citadel 
oflife. 

397. domlnantior. Other comparatives of present parti- 
ciples in Lucr. are superantior v. 394, dominantior vi. 238. 

400. InBeqnitnr, so. animum, 

403. Note quamvlB est, 

404. truncuB is a subs. 

14—2 
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406, 7. *Thoagh deprived of the soiQ, if not entirely, at 
least to a large extent, it still....* 

410—412. * Destroy the whole ball of the eye, and pare roond 
the pnpil and leaye only it (yon can't proceed to that i.e. to 
harm the pnpil without destroying the sight).' 

eoram must mean *the eye as a whole', if ihe reading is 
right. M. conj. et orbei* 

415. aliquoi =aZicm. MSS. alioquu 

416. vlnctL Usually when an adj. or participle agrees with 
two or more nouns which differ in gender Lucr. puts it in the 
neuter plural. See ii. 681 note. 

417—829. The Mortality of the SouL 

417 — 444. Animv^ and anima (the one implies the other, 
and whatever is proved about one applies to both) have birth 
and death. 

Proo/(i). (425) FinenessofparticUs, They consist of much 
finer particles than water, and are therefore much more easily 
moved — even by images of smoke or mist, as we see in dreams. 
Seeing then that water is iromediately dispersed when the 
Yessel whioh contains it is broken, it is not to be supposed thafc 
the animm will be held together by the air, when the bodj— 
which is its yessel— is broken, or rarefied by loss of blood. 

421 — 124 is a parenthesis. 

421. For the order of words cp. iii. 10 tuisque ex, inehiUt 
chartis and 824. 

424. Lucr. regards res as interchangeable with a neuter 
adj. Cp. L 56, 7. 

428 — 433 is a parenthesis. nunc igitur in 434 resnmeB the 
quoniam of 425. It seems unnecessary to alter nam to iaan 
with L. and B. 

433. hinc *from these things*. Connect procnl dnliio. 

simulacra the theory of *images* — which is LuGr.'s theoiy 
of Vision — ^is ezpounded in Book iv. 

444. *How could it (i.e. the air), being much rarer than 
our body, contain it? ' 

coUbeBsit. Cp. petessit 648. 

448. sequitnr, &o, *agrees therewith, being...\ 'is oone- 
spondingly'. 

450. anctlor. This form is found in prose. Cp. divisior, 
distractior vr, 961. 
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466. nutu =cajpife nutante, 

467. voceg, i.e. the * Conclamatio* — "which was originally 
a means of ascertaining whether a person was really dead ". 

iSee Becker's 'Gallus', Appendiz on the Intennent of the 
>ead). Cp. Yerg. A. i. 219 nec iam exaudire vocatos, 

474 and 5 are an absord interpolation : 474 = 510. 

479. y&cillanti, but vacciUans in 504. Cp. i. 806 (note). 
The cc is not easily explained. 

480. ' Shouts, hiccups and quarrels are rife.' 

483. IpBO, as often, merely adds emphasis — Hnside the 
body'. 

484. Inque pedlri. Cp. disque supatiSf, conqvLe glohatiSy&o, 

485. Insinao as a neuter yerb. Xt has seyeral different 
constructioBS in Lucr. 

487 — 509. In epilepsy {mcrbus comitialis or *falling sick- 
ness') there are bodily symptoms — ^falling, foaming, groanlng; 
but there is also loss of reason, because the disease drives ani' 
mu8 and anima asunder. (503) And in. the recoyeiy we aee the 
i^ymptoms reyersed, and the man gradually ^recoyera his soul*. 
(506) If the mind can be so affected even when contained 
within the body , how is it likely to surviye in the open. air, when 
separated from the body? 

493. asrens anlmam 'tiying to ezpel his soul'. This 
phrase is common in Cicero, meaning *to be at the point of 
deal^', or *to ezpire*. 

495 — 498. The particles of yoice, being disturbed by the 
disease, take the path which is natural to them — to the month. 
This theoiy is worked out in Darwin's ^Expression of the 
Emotions'. Herbert Spencer in his *Essay on Laughter' says : 
**FeeliDg passing a certain pitch habituaUy vents itself in bodily 
a^tionj and an overflow of nerve-force, undurected by any motive, 
will takefirst the moit habitual route8*\ 

498. munita ylal= mumta via, *a road ready made*. Cp. 
i. 86 (note) for this constructlon, which is common in Lucr. 
munire viam is the technical phrase for *to make a road'. 

501. yeneno sc. m^bi, 

502. reflezlt for refi£xit te. Cp. trahere i. 397, turbare ii. 
126, &c. 

513. tralecere. For the form cp. i. 34 (note), and ii. 951. 
addere aecumst 'a man must add*. 
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514. iiiuwutt farpromak Cp. 45 note. 

Uliim. Yerf zmi^ lued in mn «fBnrnitfve aentenee. 

527. TfaiB is a yexj perfeet enmple of the eorrespondence 
of soond to senee. Seraral instanoes of snch 'onomatopoeia' 
axe giTen in Famr^a Gk. Sjntax 1 315. 

531. HSS. atque. M. eonj. itqut. 
lioc 'in thia way'. 

532. ezi8ttt=Arit, Le. firom the hody. 

534. *To draw itaelf inwazds and oontract, and so with- 
draw.' 

535. ldeo=«o modo, 

537. Tlderi in. 'Show itself in possession ol' Cp. Cic. 
ad Att. L 18 ilUu ambitio9<u nostrae fucosaeque amiciHiu guntin 
quodam splendore forensi. 

545. fnla e partilnis *of its own parts' ie. within itael^ 
by itself . But cp. ii. 159. 

oblmitescat. Cp.Milton Comns "imbodiesandimhmtes". 

553. sed tamen In parvo=in quamvis-parvo, 

556, 7. *0r anything else yoa may choose to imagine 
which implies a closer connexion, since the body is attached to 
it by the closest ties.' 

559. coniimcta. As thongh he had written eorpua atque 
animtu, the epithet being in the neater plnral, as osaal where 
the noons difler in gender (cp. ii. 681 note). A somewhat 
similar * sense-constrnction * has occorred in ii. 400, 1, where 
absinthi naty/ra centaurique takes a plural verh, as being eqiii- 
valent to absinthium centaureumque, 

564. Beomum corpore -seorsum a corporcm 

570. Connect eiecta In auras. 

573. aulmaus * a living thing.' 

574. in eo i. e. in aere. 

577. vltalibus aurls =antmt» and animd, 

579. duobusi.e. animo et corpori. 'Their case is elosel? 
connected.' 

581. In. For this use cp. 295 effervcncit in ira. We liad 
a very bold use of the prep. in 537. 
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582. ez imo penltUBque <£rom lowest and inmost parts*. 

585. conclderlt 'has sonk together*, *collapsed*. 

592. 'While it revolves within the bonnds of life. * 

▼ertor here has the meaning, which more commonlybelongs 
to versor, of constant residence or occnpation. 

596. molHa * inert ', * fiaccid *. 

597, 8. * So it is when men say that " something is wrong 
with the mind", or that *Hhe soul has taken its leave*': when 
all is hurry, &c.' Cp. Juv. iii. 200 (describing the excitement 
at a fire) : — Si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 

599. repraehendere * to hold fast \ Cp. **or ever the silver 
cord is loosed" Eccl. i. 9. 

605. aevom. Masc. as in iL 561. Such change of gender 
is conmion in the comedians. 

611. quemqae (sc. sejisum) in (sua) parti, For the abl. in 
i cp. i. 978 note. 

614. Cp. coltiber—pontis novtu exuviie Verg. A. ii 473. 

619. quicquid for quicque, Cp. i. 289, ii. 957, &c. 

620. The sense is somewhat obscure, but it seems scarcely 
necessary to suppose with M. that some lines are omitted. I 
translate **and (a thing) can consist of limbs distributed in 
manifold ways (or *of a manifold organization*) only if a per- 
verted arrangement of the members never appears". This 
liTTiiting use of ita ut is conmion iu prose. For praepostenu 
cp. Cic. pro Clu. 26 ut erat semper praeposterus atque perverstu, 
initiumfacit a bulbo (took his dessert before his dinner). 

639. disBlcietur. A compound of ia^io. So reHcit i. 34 
(note), but e-iecit ii. 951, &c, 

643. pennizta caede calentis *reeking with promiscuous 
slaughter^ 

646. mobilitate *on account of the suddenness*. 

647. dedita in Btndlo. A variety for the dative. 

648. peteBSit. Cp. cohibessit 444. 

650. abstraze. Cp. consumpse i. 232 (note), &c.' 

657, 8. *While the tongue is quivering and the tail darting 
threat^iingly.* (M. strangely alters to micantij though he 
admits that minanti is possible, comparing scopulique minantur 
In caelum.) 
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utramque, i.e. both front and rear part. The word seems 
to be inaccurately used, referring to the firont part generally — 
partem priorem in 662 — thongh he has only specified the tongae : 
and the rear part generally — ipaam se retro in 662 — thongh he 
has only specified the tail. (M. supposes a line omitted.) 

668. utmmqiie, i.e. both body and soul. 

672. Buper=tn«tfper. 

675. retinentla. This subs. is not found elsewhere, but 
cp. variantia^ distantia, 

676. Id = such a state of things. 

681. M. remarks that leti limen occnrs three times in Lucr. ; 
vltae limen only here. 

682. conyeniebat so. viv&re, Lucr. invariably uses this 
tense, with the meaning of the imperf. subj. Cp. ii. 780, &e, 

685. MSS. coNVENrr ur sbnsu corpus tamen affluat omne. 
No sense can be made of the line as it stands. 

689. gelidai. This form is rare with adjectiyes. Cp. 
ii. 52 (note). 

stringor 'shock' or *twinge*. 

690. 'The unpleasantness of crunching a stone that yon 
find in bread.' M.QS, subitis efrugibtis, which seems iintrans- 
lateable. 

700. qnique = quoqtte, The abl. qui is common in Plautus, 
&o,, and is used for all genders. Connect tanto magis» 

fosa = confusa — * f used *. 

713—740. A dilemma. Are seeds of the soul left behind 
in the body after death? If they are, it does not go out entire. 
If not, whence come worms? 

(722) It may be said that souls find their way into the 
worms from without. Then it may be asked (setting aside the 
difficulty of the large number of the worms) whether (1) the 
souls seek out particles of worms and manufacture bodies for 
themselves to inhabit, or (2) find their way into such bodies, 
ahready formed. 

(780) To the first supposition we object, (i) that the souls 
have no object for taking the trouble to make such bodies ; for, 
while they are without bodies, they are not troubled by bodily 
diseases, cold or hunger; and, (ii) even assuming an object, we 
cannot see how they could do it. 
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(738) To the second snpposition we object that the sonls 
conld not have snfficientlj close connexion or sympathy with 
snch bodies. 

(This is one of the most extraordinary of all the argnments 
which Lncr. nses. He thinks, apparently, that worms must be 
prodnced from portions of the soid left in the body after death. 
We may perhaps compare the theory of the spontaneous gene- 
ration of bees from a pntrid carcase, described inVerg. G. iv.) 

717. BincerlB membrls 'from the limbs before they decay*. 
Cp. insincerus cTuor Verg. G. iv. 286. M. formerly trans- 
lated this 'with its members entire'. Bnt (i) it wonld be 
strange to assign menibra to the soul, and (ii) ablata requires a 
case after it. 

725. *lt appears necessary to raise and bring to a decision 
the question.* 

730, 1. neqne=?um. Cp. 365 note. 

neqne dicere Buppedltat 'we cannot give any ezplanation'. 
The inf. is equivalent to a subs. in the nominative case. Cf. 
i. 331. 

732 and 4. fiamS, contagS. For the lengthening of the e of 
the abl. see note to i. 806 {tahe)» The lengthening in the 
*thesis' of the foot in contagS is very unnsual. It is suggested 
that Lucr. wrote contagei. 

733. *Is more closely allied to and snfters more from such 
infirmities.' 

734. fungitnr is here used in the simple sense of *su£fers* 
(see i. 440 note), governing an aocusative. 

738. nt<iQl=ut. Cp. i. 755 note. MSS. ut quicum, 

739. Buptiliter *delicately', *minutely*. 

740. conBensuB contagia *sympathy of fellow-(or *joint-') 
feeling'. 

741 — 775. The permanence of characteristios in species 
can only be esplained on the supposition that the mind grows 
from fixed see£ 

(748) If the soul were immortal and passed from body to 
body,whyshould not dilFerent animals interchange characters? 

(754) If you Bay that the soul ohanges with change of 
body, yon thereby make it mortal. For change of character 
means change in the order of parts, which means that dissolu- 
tion of the parts of the soul is possible, and therefore that they 
will nltimately perish with the body. 



I 
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(760) If it be said that sonls only pass into bodies of the 
same species, I ask how thej become foolish from wise, and 
why the yomig are not as experienced as their elders. 

(765) It may be snpposed as a last resort that the mind 
becomes weak in a weakly body. But (i) snch change in tbe 
sonl implies that it is mortal; and (ii) how can the soul develope 
with the body, unless it is also born with it ; and (iii) why 
should the soul wish to pass away from an aged body ? If it 
be immortal it cannot be afraid of beiug inyolved in the body's 
destruction. 

741, 2. *Goes with the surly breed of lions,' 

743. MSS. (a patbibus datub et (a) patbius payob incitat 
ABTus) is omitted by all the editors, as an insertion intended to 
throw ridicule on the argument, like i. 44 — 49. 

754. *The argument that...is advanced on false grounds.' 

759. denlque ut Intereant 'so that at last they perish*. 
Cp. i. 981 quid telo denique fiat, 

762. prudens (^pdvifios) = ' worldly-wise *. 

766. confuglent *they will have recourse (to ihe theory) 
that *. M. compares the use of the infin. after manus dandum 
est in ii. 1129 (see note) and the use of adducor iu Cicero= aei- 
du>cor ut credam, 

772. BenectlB. Past participles formed from nenter verbs 
are found occasionally in Latin. senectus occurs in Sallust and 
Plautus : iuventus in an inscription : pranMis in Horace, Cato, 
liivy, and Cicero : cretus and 8u>etu8 are common. 

774. domus ' its tenement '. fessa ' wom-out '• Connect 
aetatis spatio vetusto—vetustate, 

ll^ — 783. These lines are a good instance of the railleiy 
which Lucr. occasionally employs. Cp. i. 919, 20. 

776. conubla. M. gives an elaborate note on the quantity 
of conuhia^ in wJiich he decides that it should be scanned 
cdnWia, rather than cdnQhja here : chiefly on the grounds tbat 
(i) in Statius, who uses the word several times, the a is always 
eJided ; (ii) we never find the u forming the first syllable ol a 
spondee in any poet; (iii) that, although Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Catullus avoid the word, we find coniibiale in Claudian; 
(iv) Conington, on Verg. A. i. 73 (where conubio begins a line) 
suggests that pronOba and innUba suggest a Yariation of quan- 
tity. Lachm. reads conubium in y. 1013. 

779. Innumero numero. An * ozymoron '. Cp. u. 1054. 
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790 — 799. That it shonld vary its position within the body is 
mnch less nnlikely than that it should exist altogether outside 
the body. But even this does not happen. Mind and soul 
have an inyariable place of abode within the body. Hence we 
argue af(yrtiori that they cannot be bom or exist apart from it, 
and therefore that they will die with it. 

790. Short parentheses of this kind are very common in 
Livy, and in Cicero'8 correspondence. 

793. tandem *at least*. An unusual meaning. M. quotes 
Ter. Enn. 1055 in parte aliqua tandem &c. 

794. ' Since then even in our body there are places defi- 
nitely flzed and appointed, as it seems.' 

quod ' as to which point ', * whereas '• 

799. dlstractam— toto *being tom in sunder throughout 
the body *. 

801. fongl mntua 'to sympathize' — avfjLirdffx^tv» For the 
use of mutua as an adverb cp. ii. 76. 

802. diyeraiuB * more incongruous'. 

806— 818= V. 351—363, and are obviously a gloss. 

820. munita ab. Cp. Hor. C. iii. 16. 1 Danaen munierant 
iati8...n>octumi8 ab adulteris, 

821. aliena salutis. The ablative-genitive. Cp. aversa viai 
i, 1041. alienus is used with an abl. in 962. 

823, 4. A line is certainly lost after 823. The line I have 
inserted is Lachmann's. Marullus suggested scilicet a vera 
longe ratione remotumat, 

824. cum is a prep. For its position cp. 421 uno sub 
iungas nomine, 

827. ' The guilt of past sins gnaws it with remorse.' Cp. 
Lewis Morris, * £pio of Hades ' (Sisyphus) 

**The pang 
Of consciousness of black sins sinned in vain "• 

828. *Themadness whichispeculiar to themind.' 

830 foll. The proof of the 80ul*s mortallty is now complete. 
Having established this principle, Lucr. proceeds to deduce from 
it his philosophy of human Ufe. The rest of the book is the 
greatest passage in Lucretius, both for dignity and eamestness 
of thought, and for force and grandeur of expression. Perhaps 
there is nothing finer in Latin poetry. 

830 — 869. Since the soul is mortal, death matters nothing 
to us. Just as in the past we were not disturbed by the wars 
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of Bome and Carthage, bo, when the nnion of booI and body has 
once been dissolved, we shall not be affected even by the de- 
struction of worlds. 

(843) Even if the sonl oontinnes to haye feeling, onr per- 
Bonal identity will have been destroyed and oannot be renewed, 
even thongh the particles which compose onr body shonld some 
day chance to be reunited. 

(854) For in infinite time past it is probable fhat the same 
particles have coexisted before, and yet we haye no recolleotion 
of that time. The continuity has been broken by deatJi. 

(862) Therefore it is impossible that we shonld feel any 
ills thereaf ter. There is nothing to be feared in death, for it 
makes us as though we had neyer been. 

831. habetnr 'we now understand that*. Cp. i. 758 
hahehU. 

837. I. e. omnes Tumines in duhiofuere utrorum ad regna caden- 
dum esset sihi. 

humanis is either from humani {=homine8 as in 80), or 
humana, 

839. quibuB apti 'from the combination of which we are 
composed'. (M. 'the organic union of which makes np oor 
personal identity '.) uniter is only found in Lucr., who coins 
several adverbs in -iter. 

842. Cp. Hor. 0. iii. 3. 8 si fractue iUahatur orhis ; and Juv. 
ii. 25 

Quis caelum terris non mieceat et mare eaelo^ 
Si&o. 

843. Bi lam ' grantiog for the moment * as often. 

845. comptu ' combination '. Cp. L 950 compta, and note. 

851. repetentia ' our self-recollection \ i*e. 'consoionsness ' 
or ' mental continuity '. 

856. multimodiB. MSS. mvZtimodi. Lachm. says there is 
no adj. multimoduSf although CatuUus perhaps wrote totmoda, 
and cp. multimodis in deliciis iy. 13,55« 

858. It seems certain that Lach. is right i^ a^tering the 
place of this line. 

859. repraehendere * to recover '. 

861. *A11 tbe movements have strayed away from the 
senses.' This indicates apparently the dispersion of the parti- 
cles whose movements give sensation. The meaning must be 
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the same as in 924 db sensiferU primordia motihus errant, Cp. 
272. 

864. TproXiBt==prohihet as in i. 977. Cp. praeheo, deheo, 
* And does not allow the man to exist f or these disoonoiorts to 
be attached to him.* 

868. * Makes no difterence whether or no he was bom at any 
previoos time.* 

869. ' The life which has death has been taken away by the 
death whioh never dies. * A fine instance of the figure oalled 
Oxymoron. Cp. ii. 1054 (innumero numero) and Farrar^s Gk. 
Syntax § 316. 

870—893. If yon find a man lamenting that after death his 
body will be bumed or tom by beasts, be sure he is not sound. 
He does not really believe the principle which he professes to 
admit-— does not really separate his identity from his dead body 
—does not see that after death there will be no other self left to 
stand by and grieve at the body being mangled or bumt. (For 
if it is an evil to be mangled by wild beasts after death, the 
nsual modes of disposing of a dead body are equally so.) 

870. se. M. says he knows of no other instanoe of an acc. 
of the person after indignor, This seems to me misleading. se 
iB used as the acc. before of a future infinitive, for which fore 
ut putescat is substituted. The anacolouthon is a very simple 
and natural one. 

872. ]nterfia,t=^interficiatur, 

873. Bincemm sonere 'ring sound'. Cp. sonat vitium 
Pers. iii. 21. 

874. caecum stlmnlum * secret motive*. Cp. "The words 
of the wise are as goads '* Eccles. zii. 11. 

876. * He does not grant what he professes to grant, nor on 
the grounds on which he professes to grant it.' 

878. * Unknown to himself assumes that there is some part 
of himself still surviving.' Forfacit cp. i. 655 and 747. 

881. Ullm * from that other *, i.e. from the dead body. 

882. * Nor withdraws himself sufficiently from the caroase 
that is cast out, and imagines that to be himself, and standing 
by inf ects it with his own f eeling. ' 

prolecto. Cp. proiecta vilior alga Yerg. E. vii. 42. 

885. aliiim se * second self '. 

892. aeqnore * level surface *. Cp. iv. 107. M. says that this 
alludes to sarcophagi of stonei or to chambers hewn in the rock. 
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The passage is interestiiig as bearing on the qnestion liow the 
Bomans disposed of their dead, for which see the Appendix to 
Becker'8 'Gallns' on *the Interment of the dead'. *' The cns- 
tom of bnzying is said to have been older than that of bnming, 
and there were certain families which adhered to it down to a 
late period — ^but baming the corpse came veiy earljinto nse. ... 
A sepultura always took place, even when the bodj had been 
bnmt. ...Coffins were mostlj of wood, but also at times of more 
costlj materiais; still the tarcophagi, as thej are called, — so 
named from the remarkable properties of the iapis scareophagug, 
thongh also constmcted of marble and other stone, — ^must be 
considered onlj as the onter receptade of the coffin." Xeno- 
phon (Hellen. v. 3. 19) tells us that Agesilaus was embalmed in 
honey. 

894 — 911. One man sajs *' Death robs jou of all domestic 
jojs and of all noble ambitions *\ Bnt he omits to add that it 
also takes awaj all desire for sudi things. If men xmderstood 
this, thej would not grieve as thej do for the dead. Another 
says '*The dead man sleeps, freed from all evils. But we, 
who Buryive, shall ever continue to grieve for him '*. But wby 
should we thus grieve, if the dead man has departed into rest f 

895. occurrent takes an infinitive, as if it were propero. 
Sunil&Tly smpirat {=queritur) ii 1164, relinquit {=8init) iii 
40, &c. M. quotes the familiar lines of Gray'B ' Elegj * : — 

'* For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom, 
Or busj housewife plj her evening care; 
No children run to Iisp their sire'B retum, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share". 

Cp. Verg. G. ii. 523. 

897. * Prosperous in thj doings' (M.),, 

901. Baper=i7t«tiper. 

902. * If thej saw clearlj with their minds, and made their 
words accord thereto.' 

906 — 908. *But for us, as we stood bj {prope), and saw 
thee turn to ashes on the horrible pjre, we wept and oould not 
weep our fill, and our undjing grief no time, &c.' Lachm. 
would translate * ahnost the colour of ashes, in the tomb \ He 
argues at great length that this must be the meaning of dne- 
factum here, but his arguments are not verj convincing. 
bustum (2mro cp. comhuro) properlj means the pjre when it has 
burnt down, and so the place of buming. 

The rhythm of line 907 is verj noticeable, the spondaie 
ending throwiug a strong emphasis and pathos on the word 
aeternum. 
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912 — 930. Men often say 'Let ns eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die: there is no enjoyment after death *. * No*, we 
would answer, ' nor is there anj craYing for it. In sleep men 
think nothing about themselves and their life. Much less do 
they do so in death: for by death the atoms which caused sen- 
sation are entirely dispersed ; it is a sleep without a waking.* 

912. fodant ez animo ut dicant ' men are apt to say from 
their hearts'. 

913. ora used loosely for tempora, 

915. faerlt. Cp. Romafuit, 

For the sentiment cp. Eccles. ix. 7 — 10 "Go thy way, eat 
thy bread with joy and drink-thy wine with a merry heart... ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
the graye, whither thou goest"; with many other passages in 
the same book. E.g. ii. 24, iii 13, v. 18, viii. 15, (fec. Many 
expressions in this part of Lucretius recall passages in Ecclesi- 
astes : see notes to 599, 874, 944. 

916. ' As if in their death it is to be one of their chiefest 
ills that....' 

918. allae for alii, This foirm is found in Plautus, and 
even in Cicero and Livy. 

921. per noB ' as far as we are ooncemed'. 

922. nostri i. e. ' our former self *. 
924. Cp. 272 and 861. 

928. ' For a grcater dispersion of the mass of matter oomes 
to pass at death.' 

929. expergitUB from expergo — ^not found elsewhere in 
good Latin. 

930. est secuta * has overtaken*. 

931 — 977. If Nature could speak and say to us, when we 
grieve at dying — " If you have had pleasure in the life you have 
Uved, you should be content, haviug had your fiU of life, to 
retire to rest ; if not, why should you wish to prolong a mise- 
rable existence? The future will be even as the past'* — ^her 
contention would surely be just. (952) If an old man should 
grieve overmuch at death, she mignt well chide him thus : — 
** Away with tears and complaints 1 Your time for enjoyment 
is now over. It is your own fault if the life you have lived in 
the past has given you no pleasure; or, if death has come 
before you are satisfied, you must cease now to think of such 
things. Accept your inevitable fate manfully." Again her up- 
braiding would be just. For old things must, by etemal law, 
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give way to new. (966) Tbere is no passing away into Tartaras, 
bat tbe same matter is ever appearing in fresh oombinations, 
wbiob in tbeir tnm will come to an end. Life is merely lent 
to us. Tbe time tbat elapsed before oor birth is noaght to as, 
and tbis is a mirror of wbat tbe time after oor death will be. 
Wbat tben is tbere to fear in deatbf 

[Lacretius is patting argament against facts. A a hrinl ring 
from deatb is an instmct of baman natnre, whioh most be 
reckoned witb in any pbilosopby of haman life. He bas 
abready admitted (307 — 322) tbat reasoning oannot eniiiely ex- 
pel natare.] 

933. * Wbat bast tboa, mortal, of saoh aooount that thofa...?' 

935. ' For say tbat tby life tbat is past and gone was 
pleasant to tbee.* 

936. pertusiun congesta InTas. A veBsel of the Danaidea 

Cp. 1009. 

940. fJnictaB from fruor, 

941. ' Lif e is an offenoe onto thee.' 
qffensus oiien^invUus, in Livy. 

944, 5. Gp. Eccles. i. 9 ** Tbe thing that hath been, it is 
tbe tbing tbat sball be; and tbat wbich is done is that wldoh 
sball be done; and tbere is no new tbing nnder the Bon ", and 
iii. 15 '* Tbat wbicb batb been is now, and that whidh ib to be 
hatb abready been ". 

948. Gp. i. 202 multaque vivendo mortalia vineere eaeela 
(note), Verg. G. ii. 295 MuUa viruin volveM durando eaeeula 
vincit, &o. 

perges ** tbe decisive fatare, foUowed by the more hesitatixig 

preseut subjunctive ". (M.) 

949. etiam potias * nay more'. 

950. inBtam intendere litem * nrgeB a inst snit'. intenden 
Utem^ crimen, actionemf minas, metum are found in prose. 

952. It is obvious tbat tbis line is misplaoed in the MSS. 

955. abblnc 'benceforth' — a veiy nnosaal meaning. 
balatro *babbler'. Cp. blateras clamore Hor. S. ii. 7. 35. 

956. perflmctUB*after/w2ienjoymentof*. perfungor here, 
hkefungor in 734, govems an acc. In 968 it takea the nsoal 
construction. 

marces * tbou art witbering away*. 
961. aliena *unsuitable'. 
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962. agedum magmiiB ooncede ' come take thyself off as a 
great man should \ MSS. magnis, M. now (with N. P. Howard) 
reads magnus: formerly humanis ('£rom the things of men'); 
B. gnatU, L. dignis. 

969. ' And so these have oome to an end, even as those, in 
time past, and will come to an end in time to come'. i.e. The 
same matter appears in yarious combinations ; these oombina- 
tions have been dissolved in the past, and the same will be the 
oase in the futore. 

971. manciplo ' as a possession'. A term of Boman law= 
(1) formal purchase, or (2) (as here) res mancipif a thing 
aoquired by mancipium. It is applied espeoially to slaves. 

UBU {da,tiYe)—vsufnictui. 

975. deniqae strengthens post — * in the end after '• 

977. BecnrluB * more free from care'. 

978 — 1023. Acheron and its terrors exist only in this life. 
They are tjpes 6t the miseries which men suffer through their 
own sins, vices and weaknesses — fear of the Gods (Tantalus), 
love (Tityos), unsatisfied ambition (Sisyphus), a thankless 
heart (Danaides) ; while Cerberus and the horrors of Tartarus 
Btand for the fears of punishment and the stings of oonscience, 
which torture the sinner. 

[Lucretius here * euhemerizes' the myths — that is to say, he 
treats them as allegorical statements of various moral truths. 
From this passage, together with the description of Tartarus in 
Yerg. A. yi. 548 foll., Mr Lewis Morris has no doubt taken the 
Boggestion for his fine poem, *The Epio of Hades', which is 
gummarized in the foUowing lines : — 

" How should any hold 
Those precious scriptures only old-world tales 
Of strange impossible torments and false gods, 
Of men and monsters in some brainless dream, 
C!oherent yet unmeaning, linked together 
By some false skein of song? Nay! evermore 
All things and thoughts, both new and old, are writ 
Upon the unchanging human heart and soul. 
Has Passion still no victims? Pine there now 
No lives which fierce Love, sinking into Lust, 
Has drowned at last in tears and blood — plunged down 
To the lowest depths of Hell? Have not strong Will 
And bigh Ambition rotted into Greed 
And Wrong for any, as of old, and whelmed 
The struggling soul in ruin? Hell lies near 
Around us as does Heaven," 

L. \^ ^ 
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Bead also 'Tantalns' and 'Sisyphus* in the same poem. 
Mr Morris gives to the story of Tantalus ahnost the same 
meaning as Lucxetias giyes'to that of Titjos. The tortares of 
Tantalus, Tityos and Sisyphus are described in Homer Odjssey 
zL 576 — 600, and mentioned, with the Danaides {BeUde» there), 
in Oyid Met. iy. 456 folL The story of the Danaides is told, 
and other torments of Tartarus alluded to, in Horace 0. iii. 11. 
The description of Tartarus in Yergil A. yi, 548 foU. E^ould be 
compared with this passage. It is to be noticed that Lucretias 
— ^foUowing Pindar, Euripides (Orestes 5) and other anthors— 
assigns to Tantaius the impendens saxumt in place of the 
*tantalizing' water and fruits of Homer. Yergil appsrently 
combines £e two, althongh he does not mention Tantalos by 
name 

Quo8 mper atra silex iam iam lapsura eadentique 
Imminet assimilis ; lucent genialibus alti$ 
Aurea fulcra torist epulaeque ante cra paratas, 

A. vi. 602—604.] 

983. casiim, a play on the word— the *£aU' (1) of the xock, 
(2) of chance. 

984. Inaunt *make a way into'. 

985. Bcrntentiir *peck at*, 'pry into'. Luor. brings a yeiy 
matter-of-fact scepticism to bear on the story. 

986. perpetoam aetatem ' dnring endless ages '. 

987. 8. * With however vast an eztension of body he might 
reach forth, so as to coYer with splayed-out limbs.' 

dlspessis from dispando cp. ii. 1126. MSS. dispernt, whieh 
L. says would refer rather to the fate of Apsyrtns or Orpheus. 

993. anziuB angror. Note the *a88onance'or jingle. Cp. 
sonitu sonanti, apparet aperte, &o. 

997. Imbibit 'is'eager% or *is set on'. Imhiho is nsed in 
this sense wiUi an infinitive in Cic. Quint. 6. 72, and Livy iL 
47. 12. 

1004. atqne — ^nnmqnam *and yet never to'« 

1005. quod feudnnt i.e. paKunt semper. 

1007. neo tamen * without onr being after aU*. 

1010. poteBtnr. This foxm ia only nsed before infinitiTes 
pasHve, Gp. queatur L 1045. 

1011. lam vero * further '. A line is perhaps omitted here, 
which might be suppUed as foUows from Yerg. Q. iv. 485 

Atque Ixionii rota proditur orbli, et ipee. 
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qni will then refer to Cerberas, (Izion), Tartarns. Bnt two or 
tnree lines may have been lost, in whioh other denizens of 
Tartarus were mentioned. L. and B. adopt the conjectnre 
egemu, and read quid for qui, not sapposing any lines to be 
omitted. 

1013. Cp. Jnv. ii. 149 

Esse aliquid Manes et subterranea regna, 
Et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una transire vadum tot millia cymba 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi gui nondum aere lavantur, 

1015. * Signal as the deeds are signal' (M.). 

1016. laznm i.e. the Tarpeian. 

1017. robnr probably 'dnngeon', the lower and stronger 
part of a prison, applied especially to the 'Tolliannm' at 
Bome, which is vividlj described in Sallost Cat. 55. Cp. Livy 
xxxviii. 59 ut in carcere inter fures noctumos et latrones vir 
clarisiimut incliulaturt et in robore et tenebris exspiretf and 
Tac. Ann. iv. 29 qui scelere vecorsy simul vulgi rumore territuSf 
robur et taxum aut parricidarum poenas minitantium, cessit 
urbe, 

piz. Cp. Plaut. Capt. 596 
te pix atra agitet ajpud camificem tuoque capiti inluceat, 

lammtna. Cp. Cic. in Yerr. ii. 5. 63 quid, cum ignes arden- 
tesque lamminae ceterique cruciatus admovebantur f 

taedae. Cp. Juv. i. 155 (with Mayor's note) 

taeda lucebis in iUa 
Qua stantes ardent qui fixo gutture JumanU 

1018. ttid * even if '. Cp. Jnv. ziii. 198 

quos diri consda facti 
Mens Jiabet attonitos et surdo verbere caedit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore fiagellum, 

1019. praemetuenB *with boding fear' (M.). 
1028. Achemsia <a very HeU'. 

1024 — 1052. Beflect that other men have died before yon — 
Ancns, Xerxes, Scipio, men eminent in leaming and art : poets, 
snch as Homer: philosophers, like Democritns, and Epicums 
the greatest of all. Do you then hesitate or grieve to die, whose 
life is no better than a death ahready ? 

1025. This line oomes from Ennins. Cp. Hom. IL xxi. 
106, 7 ^ 

'AXXa, itCKos, 0&99 kqX a^' rlri dXoipdpeat ovrm; 
KdrBws KcU Udrpokkos, 6 wep aio ToKKbw dfielyiaif. 
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Bis. Cp. mo i. 1022. 

1026. ixnprobe *mioonscionable', dyac9i$f. This meaning is 
well illustrated by Juv. ix. 63, which M. quotes, improbu» e$ cum 
poscis, Cp. Yerg. G. i. 119 and 146, A. ii. 356, Hor. C. iii. 24. 
62, &e, 

1034. SdpiadaB *the son of the Scipios*. Cp. i. 26 Mm- 
miadaet also Yerg. G. ii. 170 Scipiadas duros heUo, with 
Conington'8 note: "The form Scipiades had been already used 
by Lucilius. So Lucretius calls Memmius Memmiades for met- 
rical reasons. The combination of the Boman family name 
with the Homeric patronymio produces rather a hybrid eSect*'. 
Cp. also Yerg. A. vi. 843 ScipiadaSy duo fulmina heUi. M. 
suggests that the Scipios maj have deriyed their name from 
ffKTjTTTSs ffKiprTut rather than the more homely staft — irKLtio» 
ffKTJvTpov — with which it is usually connected. 

1035. Cp. Ennius 

Mortalem Fortuna repente 
Beddidit ut summo e regno famvl infimus esset. 

A olose parallel to this line and those that follow ocoore in the 
Bong in Shakespeare's Cymbehne, Aot iv. So. 2 

**Golden lads and girls all must, 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust. 

The sceptre, leaming, physio must 
AU follow this and come to dust". 

So also Sheridan of Napoleon, **He has lain down like the 
commonest among us, to die in silence and solitude, with not a 
recoUection of his glory about him'*. 

1037. Cp. Musarum comitem Yeig, A. ix. 775, dotBol Mou- 
ffdu)v OepdirovTcs Hom. Hymn xzzii., and Movaduv ^Wuxiai^idi^ 
Hesiod Theog. 1 (M.). 

unuB 'alone', *unrivalled'. 

1042. decnrBO lumlne vltae *when he had run through his 
Kfe's light *. For the transitive use of decurro cp. Verg. G. ii. 
39 una decurre laborem, lumine vita^ is a periphrasis for 
vUa, M. quotes Juv. ix. 126 for a similar apparent mixtuie of 
metaphors festinat decurrere velox Flo8culu8.,.vitae, Lach- 
mann, in an elaborate note, denies that the contniction obit for 
obiit is admissible before a consonant, and reads iit, Hia arcu- 
ments are not oonvincing. 

1046. mortoa cui vlta est, an 'oxymoron*. Cp. mors im- 
mortalis 869. 

Tldenti keeps up the metaphor of lumine vitae, Note th€ 
alliteration. 
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1051. ebrius mice a dnmkard'. Cp. Hor. C. L 37. 11 
Regina fortuna dulci ebria. 

1058 — 1075. These feel a burden, bat know not its canse. 
Else they would not try to escape their ennui by oonstant change 
from plaoe to place, but would study the nature of things and 
realize that what is at stake is their condition for all etemity, 
not f or a single day or a single hour. 

1061. reYertit= rev^rtttur. So traho is ased intransitively 
i. 897, also turho ii. 126, reflecto iii. 502. 

1063. mannuB, like many other words in Latin which 
relate to horses, is of Gallic origin, e.g. rheda, petorritumt esse- 
dum, It oocurs in Hor. C. iii. 27. 7. 

1068 — 1070. * Thus eaoh man flies from himself : but since, 
you may be sure, it usually happens that he cannot make good 
his escape, he is fast bound to that self in his own despite, and 
hates it just because being sick he comprehends not the cause 
of his malady.' MSS. quemf which M. retains, making at quem 
to haeret a parenthesis. This seems to me intolerably harsh. 
For the sentiment op. Hor. C. ii. 16. 17 

Quid hrevi fortes iaculamur aevo 
Multat quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamusf patriae quis exsul 
8e quoque fugit t 

with the rest of that Ode. 

1076—1094. Why should we cling bo closely to life? 
Death is inevitable and by prolonging life we cannot find any 
new pleasure. But we aU prize a thing most before we have 
obtained it. What the future may bring we cannot tell. Nor 
does length of life diminish the length of death, for death will 
be eternal, and all aUke are involyed in the same annihilation. 

1081. procaditor. Cp. u. 1115. 

1082. Cp. 957. 

1089. perempti * in the state of death '. 
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Cybele, 187 

daedalos, 122, 185 
dare fraudem, 176 

— partu, 200 

daUve (ethic), 132, 153, 158 

— for oA with acc. 153 

— in u, 225 

debeo, 139, 164, 179, 195 

dedico, 142, 144 

deditus in, 215 

deduco, 129, 175 

demum, 132 

denique, 123, 144, 146, 1C5, 

218, 225 
deorsum (scansion), 177 
de plano, 143 
desse, 125 

discrepat (with inf.), 149 
dispessus, 226 
dissoliio, 135. 149, 157 
dius, 123 
diyersus, 204, 219 
dominantior, 211 
donec, 185 
dumtazat, 174, 194, 211 



durateus, 146 

effetus, 200 

Ennius, 180 

epithet (double), 187, 139, 179 

— (transferred), 146 
ergo (prep^, 203 

erit ut, 145, 151 

esoit, 151 

est abundans, 198 

— coercens, 211 

etiam atque etiam, 189, 167, 

177 
eventa, 145 

ex (after case), 160, 191 
existit (=exit), 214 - ... 
ezordia, 132, 211 
expergltus, 223 
exsoltio, 159 

facio (* assnme'), 152, 153 
ferme, 177, 203 
fervSre, 170 
fiota=fixa, 202 
figura=*atom*, 181 
filum, 179 
flos(=<top'), 162 

— (=»*aroma'), 192,206 
fluvidus, 183 

forte, 188 

fragor (*breaking'), 156 

fuat, 180 

fundo (of fmits), 183, 142 

fungor, 144, 205, 219 

— (with aco.), 217 

genitiye («abl.), 167, 192, 219 

— (in ai), 124, 172, 216 

— of noun, with neuter 
plural adj. or part., 128, 
142, 146, 152, 174, 213 

gerund (as noun of action), 
139, 162 

— (neuter, with aoo.), 130, 
132, 143, 184 

gessitssgenuit, 154 
glomus, 142 
Graiufl homo, 127 
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grandesco (technical), 134, 199 lumina (2 meanings), 210 



habeo=Tideo, 156 
hac re, 133 
hilaro, 199 
homoiomereia, 160 
humani=homines, 203, 220 

iacio, spelling of compounds 

of, 124, 138, 195, 213, 215 
iam vero, 226 
ibus, 173 

id (' fnrther '), 152 
idem (scansion of cases), 133, 

139, 146, 189, 203 
ille, 128, 180 
imber (• water»), 154, 157 
imbibit ('iseager'), 226 
impendeo with acc., 140 
improbus, 228 
in, 214, 215 
incipio, 126 
indu for in, 128, 173, 183, 

198 
infinitive, as a noun, 141, 

144, 209, 217 

— for ut consec, 158 

— in -ier, 134, 148 

— of indignation, 169 

— by sense - oonstruction, 
147, 149, 153, 160, 166, 199, 
201, 203, 218, 222 

infula, 128 
ingenuus=8uuB, 136 
initussinitium, 143 
inritat for -avit, 127 
insinuo, 213 
interfiat, 221 
interutras (adv.), 185 
ipse (for emphasis), 213 
itaque, 186, 204 
iterumssrursus, 215 

labes='8inkmg',200 
laetus (technioal), 123 
latito (2 meanings), 161 
lengthening by caesura, 170 
liquidus (scansion), 183 



magnns annus, 166 
mancipium, 223 
mannus, 229 

manus dandum (with inf .), 199 
Meliboeus, adj. 184 
Memmiades, 26 
memoro, 173 

metaphors, 123, 128, 160, 180, 
185, 195 

— (mixed), 152, 228 
minor with pres. inf., 155 
mittere=emittere, 152 
mollis(*inert'), 214 

— (of waves), 180 
monosyllable elided, 132, 162, 

168 

— shortened, 181, 187, 190, 
211 

multigena, 179 
mundus = caelum, 157, 179 
munitus ab, 219 
mutabilitas, 194 
mutare, intrans., 157 
mutua, ady., 172, 219 

necessus, 178 

nectar, of scent, 192 

neque=non, 210, 216 

ni for ne, 208 

nilum in aff. sentence, 214 

noenu*, 206 

non quia, with indic, 169 

noYellus, 138 

numen, 175, 188 

numerus, 144 

nunc age, 138, 172, 191 

nutuB, 213 

oblt for -iit, 228 
obsignatum, 186 
occurro (with inl), 222 
ofFensus, 224 
officior, 175 

omne genus=adj., 166, 192 
omnimodis, 153 
ora(*edge*), 124, 133, 163 
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ora (=tempora), 223 
ur(i)undi, 196 
ozymoron, 197, 218, 228 

pars=dimidia pars, 151 

— =iusta pars, 176 
participle (or adj.) agreeing 

with 2 nouns (gender of), 

180, 189, 190, 206, 208, 212, 

214 
parvissimus, 151 
pavit, 180 
percit, 208 
perculsus, 123, 138 
perfixus, 180 
permities, 145 
pemic€, 188 
pessimism, 200 
petessit, 215 
play on words, 141, 151, 152, 

188, 226 
poeniceus, 192 
potential subj., 140, 192 
potesse, 152, 177, 196, 209 
potestur, 226 
potior, with acc, 189 
praesertim cum, 210 
principio, 194 
pro(*oye!'), 182, l98 
probeat, 164, 221 
prodive, adv., 183 
procuditur, 229 
propago, 123, 196 
proporro, 174, 208 
proprium=coniunotum, 210 
proquam, 199, 206 
prosum=provor8um, 203, 214 
protelo, 185 
prudens, 218 
pugno=>conor, 176 

quamde, 152 
quamvis, with indic, 211 
quando=quandoquidem, 146 
que(=ve), 208 

— (with 2nd word), 197 
queatur, 167 

qui, abL, 153, 194 



quioquid=quicque, 139, 195, 

215 
quique, abl., 180, 216 
quisquam as adj., 168, 192, 

207 
quod (*wherea8'), 186, 203, 

219 
quod oontra, 128 
quod genus est, 206 
quod nunc, 135 
quod superest, 126, 170, 184, 

186 

ratio ( = * rationalism'), 128 

— (various meanings), 131 
reddere=reddere raUonem, 

149, 176 
reflecto, intrans., 213 
regio, 164, 177 
relicuus, 149 
reUgio, 127, 139 
relinquo (with inf.), 147, 153, 

203 
remitto, 199 
remosse, 203 
reparco, 153 
res (=neuter adj.), 126, 212 

— (various meanings), 153 
re8to=resisto, 183 
retexo, 148 

retinentia (subs.), 216 
reverto, intrans., 229 
revictu8=victus, loO 
ros, 147, 157 
ruinam facere, 156 
ruo, trans., 138 
rursum, 184 

saecla, 134, 150, 198 
sanguen, 160 
Scipiadas, 228 
Becretus=privatus, 192 
senectus, participle, 218 
sense-construction, 181, 214. 

See "Infinitive" 
sensusssententia, 193 
sequor, 165, 195 
seresco (H. L.), 139 
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Sicily, 154 

si iam (' granting that '), 168, 

195 
similiB et, 182, 202 
Bimplic6, 166 
simalatus=similis, 153 
8is = sai8, 228 
sterila, 192 
stiticidimn, 139 
stipe, 187 
Stoics, 146 
Btringor, 216 
sub (after case), 212 
sublata, 129 
Bublima, 141 
Buemus (scansion), 127» 139, 

194 
summitto, 166 
8U0, 166 

super=insuper, 216, 222 
supeme = desuper, 201 
suppedito, 136, 186, 201 
suppus, 167 
surpere = surripere, 179 
Buspiro (with inf.), 201 

tactus, 184 
tamen=quamvis, 214 
tandem (' at least*), 219 
tango (of sense-perception), 181 
Tartaraleti, 203 



temere quin, 207 
templa, 131, 166 
tempore pnneto, 178 
teneo (* understand'), 201 
tener (of air), 134, 146 
— (of water), 159 
teres, 125 
totum, adv., 143 
trahere, intrans., 143 
tristis=amarus, 163 
tudito, 200, 211 
tueor (2 meanings), 194 
tuimur, 139 

turbare, intrans., 174, 182 
tutemet, 130 

nnus, 228 

usque=U8que eo, 148 
utqui, 156, 170, 182, 217 

yScillo 9r vaccillo, 158, 213 
yariantia (subs.), 152, 209 
yarius, 150, 175 
vastns, 130 
vates, 130 
versus, 176, 196 
vescus, 140, 183 
vetustas, J.35 
vietus, 201, 211 
vis=vires, 186, 208 
vocessconclamatio, 21S 
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